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We begin in next week’s issue of The 
Christian Union a series of articles on the 
Advantages for the Study of Music, Art, and 
Medicine in New York and Boston, by 
Ripley Hitchcock, Gustav Kobbe, Joseph 
F. Raymond, M.D., Miss O. M. E, Rowe, 
Howard Malcolm Ticknor, and Abner 
Post, M.D. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


Y ‘HE Queen’s speech outlines the policy of the Con- 
‘1 servative Administration as it had already been 
foreshadowed by various indications. It simply de- 
clares that the appeal to the people has resulted in 
the popular sanction of the Conservative Administra- 
tion, and that it is not wiseat this stage of the session 





to introduce any measures except those which are 
essential to the conduct of the public service during 
the remaining portion of the financial year. This is 
simply a euphonious way of saying that the Adminis- 
tration asks for money enough to carry on the work 
of the Government, without proposing to Parliament 
any [risk policy. The present indications are that 
the desire of members for their vacation will enable 
the Tory Government to carry through this plan, and 
that the Irish question will be postponed until next 
winter. It is increasingly evident that the Oon- 
servatives hore to solve that problem by some plan of 
county local government, applicable «like to England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland ; and that the Irish— 
not the Liberal Unionists, asa misarrangement of the 
types made us say last week—will not be satisfied 
with anything less than an Irish Parliament corre 
sponding to our State Legislatures. The Irish leaders 
assert that the Irish tenantry cannot pay the rents 
judicially fixed, and prophesy that the landlords, en- 
couraged by the success of the Conservatives, will 
undertake wholesale evictions. As a result of the 
consequent troubles, they anticipate that the Con- 
servatives will be compelled either to propose coercion 
—in which case they will lose their Libera! Unionist 
allies or <clse to adopt some form of Home Rale. 
Justin McCarthy, who isin the innermost counsels 
cf the Home Rulers, anticipates the second of these 
results. eae 


Mr. Gladstone has always been unconventional in 
his methods of conducting a political campaign. 
Like Napoleon, he has won his victories by violating 
all the laws of tactics. During his controversy with 
the Roman Church he stirred all England deeply by 
his now famous pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees. 
In bis furious onslaught on the Conservatives, a few 
years ago, he aroused the conscience and the human- 
ity of England by his eloquent and indignant arraign- 
ment of Turkey for her maltreatment of her subject 
provinces. Instead of yielding for the time to Eng- 
lish Russophobia, he challenged it boldly, and fought 
it openly. Apparently he means to take his oppo 
nents by surprise by a similar unconventional method 
at this time : to oppose all obstructive tactics in the 
House of Commons, make no attempt to either 
divide or delay a vote of supplies, and, after a rea- 
sonable time given toa debate of the Queen’s speech, 
to consent to the vacation which most members of 
Parliament desire; but at the same time he will 
issue a pamphlet over his own name, with the title 
of ‘‘ The Irish Question,” in which he will appeal 
directly to the English people, and, in curious disre- 
gard of all English precedent, appeal to them to 
reverse their own decision; and this while the 
Parliament which they have just elected is still in 
session. The pamphlet will be published, it is said, 
simultaneously on both sides of the water. It will be 
published here by the Scribners. Such originality of 
method, thoroughly characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s 
original mind, makes him the most difficult of 
antagonists. He is a munof faith ; he believes in 
the idea of self government, and that the English 
people will believe in it when they are educated ; and 
from political maneuverings in Parliament he turns 
aside to the greater work of imbuing the English 
people with that idea, and so preparing the way for 
victory when the question is next submitted to them. 





It is not impossible that the Irisi question may be 
temporarily eclipsed by the Russian question. Prince 
Alexander, of Bulgaria, has abdicated, and a pro- 
visional government has been formed, made up 
wholly of officials subservient to Russia. Nothing 
more than this simple fact is at this writing reported, 
and our interpretation of its significance may be 
varied by the next dispatches. It is, however, cer- 
tain that the Russian Oourt, which originally put 
Prince Alexander on the throne, bas been dissatis- 
fied because he was too independent, too patriotic, 
and perhaps,too proud _a prince to serve as a Russian 





subaltern. In 1881 he rid himself of Russian control 
by dismissing all Russian officers in the Bulgarian 
army and replacing them with Bulgarians whose 
fidelity could be depended upon, and he succeeded 
in counteracting the subsequent schemes of Russia to 
incite a simultaneous insurrection in Bulgaria and 
Roumelia by himself uniting Bulgaria and Roumelia 
in one Slavic nationality. This united nation has 
afforded a very serious obstacle to the ambitious 
designs of Russia in her glacier-like march toward 
the Mediterranean Sea. The present abdication is 
the result of an insurrection, stir:ed up by Russian 
envoys, in the Bulgarian army ; forthe Bulgarian peo- 
ple appear to have had no part in it, and apparently 
Prince Alexander, whois a shrewd as well as a cour- 
ageous prince, has forereen that it is impossible for 
him unaided to resist Russia, and by abdicating has 
thrown the responsibility of the crisis upon the Euro- 
pean Powers. If Germany is in alliance with Russia, 
or conniving at her schemes, the combined European 
Powers would find it difficult to afford effectual re- 
sistance ; if not, the abdication of Prince Alexander 
will serve as a notice to all the Powers of Europe 
that they must either intervene or see Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia made substantially Russian prov- 
inces. 

This forward movement “a Russia in the East 
follows close upon the report that the Russian Gov- 
ernment has closed the port of Batoum on the Black 
Sea, which the Treaty of Berlin guaranteed should 
remain a free port, and that the Russo English Oom- 
mission, framed to settle the boundaries of Afghan- 
istan, is dissolved, being unable to come to any agree- 
ment. The reported dispatch from the Russian For- 
eign Minister to Lord Rosebery, on the subject of the 
closing of the port of Batoum, repudiatiog the obli- 
gations of the Berlin Treaty, is also couched in a very 
irritating form, so that it almost looks as though 
Russia had taken advantage of the present difficulty 
between England and Ireland, aggravated by the 
recent anti-irish victory, to either provoke a war or 
push forward her aggressions both in the East and 
West in contemptuous disregard of her once formi- 
dable enemy. If so, the fact illustrates the wisdom of 
the aphorism attributed to Bismarck : ‘*‘ England is 
counted out of European politics while Ireland re- 
mains as an enemy at her gates.” 





So long as the Irishman could only be an agitator 
he was a ‘‘ wild Irishman.” He was oppressed by 
wrongs which were the monstrous growth of centuries 
of rave enmity and oppression. Every writer who 
ever visited Ireland or recorded its history testified 
to its unhappy condition and acknowledged the in- 
justice which caused it. But the Irishman suffered 
on. It became, by a natural process, his unconseious 
aim to make others suffer with him, until those 
stronger than himself should take up his cause. For 
this he became an agitator; hence came obstruction 
in Parliament, and boycotting, and dynamite, and 
agrarian outrages outofit. They all sprang from the 
sowing of the dragons’ teeth. Now at length agi 
tation has coerced attention, and attention has 
compelled action, and Englishmen and Americans 
have become allies of Ireland ia a campaign to righten 
the wrong of the centuries, and he sees the day of 
his redemption, though still distant, yet drawing 
nigh; and he becomes conservative. It is only de- 
spair that is dangerous and makes men wild beasts ; 
hope civilizes them. We are saved by hope. So, 
when the Irish met last week in the great Oonven- 
tion of which our Chicago correspondent gives an 
account, the faction of noise and disorder and 
dynamite was suppressed ; the Convention, with 
such unanimity that at last not a dissenting 
voice was heard, pledged the support of the Irish 
race in all parts of the world to the peaceful and 
lawful cause of the present Parliamentary party, 
and gave no word or remote hint of encourage- 
ment to the policy of violence, either as a substitute 
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for or a supplement to peaceful methods of reform. 
The only questionable resolution is that enjoining 
Irish-Americans not to purchase English goods; 
but, unwise as we think that to be, those of us who 
remember the spontaneous agreement of the women 
of this country, at one period in our Civil, War, to 
buy no English goods cannot either wonder at or 
severely blame the Irish Americans for following the 
example thus set them. It is no wonder that the 
irrepressible Finerty, who knows how to agitate, but 
apparently nothing else, was disconcerted, nor that 
O'Donovan Rossa declares the Convention a failure. 
These are high testimonies to its real worth and use- 
fulness. Unless all signs fail, the Irish in Parlia- 
ment and in Ireland will exhibit the same spirit 
which this Convention exhibited. We believe that 
the era of obstruction in Parliament has passed, and 
that nothing but wholesale evictions will revive 
agrarian outrages in Ireland itself. 





The jury in the Chicago Anarchist trials find the 
Anarchists guilty of murder, and under the Illinois 
law the jury determine the degree of penalty to be 
affixed to the crime. One of the accused, Mr. Neebe, 
they sentenced to imprisonment for fifteen years ; 
the other seven, including the famous or infamous 
August Spies and Albert R. Parsons, they sentenced 
to death. According to the ‘‘ Evening Post,” one of 
the condemned is an Englishman, one an American, 
the other Germans. The trial, after the jury were 
obtained, lasted a little more than one month. It 
has proved the capacity of the American people to 
deal with Anarchism without imitating the repressive 
and despotic measures of Bismarck. The verdict in 
this case will, we venture to say, do more to re- 
press the anarchic forms of Socialism in this country 
than all the anti-socialistic legislation has done in 
Germany. The case, of course, will be appealed ; but 
we judge that there are few questions to be submitted 
to the upper court on which a reversal of the judg- 
ment can be anticipated even by the defendants’ 
counsel. It must be regarded as a fortunate conclu- 
sion that the condemned are not misguided men 
drawn on to murder by others skillful enough to 
escape the halter, but are themselves the leaders and 
instigators of this murderous revolt againct law and 
order. It is probable that this verdict will aid that 
portion of the Knights of Labor who are struggling 
vigorously to eject from that organization the lawless 
elements. The Chicago Knights of Labor, by reso- 
lution, condemned the programme of assassination 
provided by the Anarchists ; and this was followed 
by an order cutting off from the organization two 
Local Assemblies most infected with Anarchism. Since 
that time the national authorities have been investi- 
gating the condition of the Chicago Assemblies, and 
Mr. Powderly, it is said, has been at Chicago for this 
purpose. 

There are two movements in this country entirely 
distinct, though sometimes confounded in the public 
mind because both are dubbed socialistic. The one, 
led by such men as Herr Most in New York and 
Parsons in Chicago, aims at the destruction of prop- 
erty and property rights. Its leaders are not work- 
ingmen, and many of them never did an honest 
day’s work in their lives. It is simply an eruption of 
crime and laziness, reinforced by ignorance, and 
stealing a good flag and a captivating motto. It 
would have had no power whatever if there had not 
been real injustice to be remedied, real wrongs to be 
set right. The other is a movement by workingmen, 
and by thought-leaders who represent them, whose 
belief it is that in the evolution of the race the indus- 
trial organization has not reached its last and best 
state; that labor and capital are properly partners, 
neither the ‘‘ boss” of the other ; that labor is under- 
paid and inadequately educated ; that agitation is 
necessary in many directions ; that industrial educa- 
tion must be grafted on our common-school system ; 
that churches must not only open their doors to 
workingmen, but go out and compel them to come 
in ; that capital must contrive a way to share more 
largely both the responsibilities and the profits of 
industry with labor; and, finally, that the great 
industrial enterprises which p:operly belong to the 
community, especially the transmission of intelli- 
gence, whether by post or telegraph, and the control 
of the great highways, whether railroads, rivers, 
or turnpikes, must be under the control of the peo- 
ple, and must not be treated according to the laws 
which govern private property. This workingman’s 
movement may be criticised as erroneous and re- 
sisted as dangerous by those who so regard it ; but it 
cannot be justly confounded with Anarchic Socialism, 
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with which it has no affiliation in spirit, in purpose, 
or in personnel. 





We find in the ‘‘Evening Post” an interesting 
account of the progress of Prohibition in the South. 
It is a significant circumstance that in this section, 
where it has made such rapid progress, it is entirely 
disconnected from party polities ; there is no consid- 
erable Third Party movement in the South. Prohi- 
bition has been secured under local option laws. 
Thus, in Kentucky (we quote the ‘ Post’s ” figures) 
during the last five years twenty counties and two 
hundred and fifty-six voting precincts in other coun- 
ties have prohibited the sale of liquor, and in Georgia 
ninety out of the one hundred and thirty-seven coun- 
ties have done the same. In Hinds Oounty, Miss., 
the most populous county of that State, prohibition 
has just been carried by a majority of 1,230; and the 
Tennessee and Texas Democratic conventions have 
both passed resolutions favorable to the anti-saloon 
movement ; that in Tennessee explicitly favors sub- 
mitting constitutional prohibition to the people ; that 
in Texas simply declares that a man may be a Prohi- 
bitionist and still be a Democrat. There is an outcry 
from Atlanta that business is deserting the city and 
going to other and rival cities since prohibition ; 
there appears to be no dcubt as to the fact, though 
whether it is due to prohibition or to the bitter 
state of feeling evolved by the battle we are by no 
means sure. 





Mr. Oberly, whose appointment to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission was regarded with a good deal of 
not unnatural suspicion by the Republicans, has sent 
a long letter to the New York ‘‘ Times,” in which he 
undertakes to show, on the one hand, that the 
Republicans, in their administration, violated 
the principles of Civil Service Reform, and, on the 
other hand, that the Democratic administration 
of Mr. Cleveland has faithfully maintained those 
principles. We make a good deal of allowance 
for the fact that Mr. Oberly is a Democrat 
and desires to make as good a showing as 
possible for this Democratic administration ; 
but the facts which he gives certainly warrant 
the conclusion that great progress has been made 
toward a non-partisan civil service. Thus, it ap- 
pears from Republican statements that the great 
majority of special Pension Examiners, appointed 
under Secretary Teller, were Republicans, while 
nearly half of them, even under Mr. Black, whose 
partisanship has subjected him to severe criticism, 
are Rupublicans. Mr. Oberly also points out certain 
changes which have been made in the rules of the 
Civil Service Commission, the object of which is to 
prevent the party character or service of those who 
successfully pass the examination from being taken 
into account by the appointing power. They have 
also applied the civil service principle in the conduct 
of their own work, by promoting a Republican to fill 
the office of Chief Civil Service Examiner ; and Mr. 
Oberly declares that ‘‘ every Republican who desires 
to enter the civil service through the competitive exam- 
ination door may be assured that the fact that he is a 
Republican will not make more difficult his entrance 
than would be the entrance of a Democrat ; and every 
Democratic applicant will learn, if he does not 
already know, that the fact that he is a Democrat 
will not make easier bis entrance than would be the 
entrance of a Republican.” This is a very concise 
statement of one of the essential, perhaps the 
most essential, principles of a true civil service. 





The death of Professor Calvin E. Stowe could 
hardly have been unexpected to his friends. Fora 
number of years he has been laid aside from active 
service, and latterly has been in failing health. His 
reputation was somewhat overshadowed by the wider 
reputation of his wife; but among thoughtful men, 
especially in theological and philosophical circles, he 
was well known as a scholar of varied learning and 
a thinker at once original and conservative. With 
no ambition for novelty, he had no fear of it, and 
exemplified in his own thinking OChrist’s description 
of a well-instructed scribe who takes things old and 
new out of his treasury. He was a most delightful 
companion, and a genial humor lightened his path- 
way well along into old age. We shall not readily 
forget the merry twinkle of his eye in telling at one 
private dinner-table, as an illustration of some more 
scholarly students of Scripture (though he made no 
application), of the negro preacher, whom he had, if 
we remember aright, personally met, in Florida, who 
could not understand the Sermon on the Mount very 








well, but who understood the ‘‘ Book of Revolutions ” 
perfectly. 


The Boycott is not new ; it is only a new applica- 
tion of an old method ; we may almost say a new 
word for an old practice. It used to be practiced by 
the Church, and was called excommunication. When 
&@ man was excommunicated, all the loyal members 
of the Church were forbidden to have any dealings 
with him—to buy of or sell to him, to be host cr 
guest to him, to greet or to counsel or to companion 
him. The old histories give pathetic accounts of this 
kind of church boycotting ; the modern labor organ- 
izations have only taken up a weapon which in most 
Christian communities—not in all—the church has 
laid down. We think it better buried than used ; but 
it is not a novelty; it is a revival of an obsolete 
custom. B. F. Butler, in the New York ‘‘Sun” of 
last week, gives a curious illustration of another and 
ancient form of the boycott, from which it appears 
that it is not only a mediwyal but also a Puritan 
institution. We quote: 

‘*The words are new, the thing is old. Good and patri- 
otic men long ago believed in boycotting in Massachusetts, 
and, indeed, it was one of our institutions, and only differed 
from the boycott of the present day in that they did it offi- 
cially, of which the following is evidence : 


*** Boston, January, 1770.—Town meeting assembled in Faneuil 
Hall, 1,200 present; William Phillip, Esq, Moderator. Voted, 
That William Jackson, Theopolus Lillie, John Taylor, and Na 
thaniel Rogers, by refusing and delaying to comply with our 
reasonable and just demands, have abused the lenity and pa. 
tience of their fellow-citizens, and have confirmed this body in 
their opinion that they are obstinate and inveterate enemies of 
the country, and we think it our indispensable duty to ourselves 
and posterity from hereafter to treat them as such, by with- 
holding not only al! commercial dealings, but every act and office 
of common civility, hoping that they may be forever frustrated in 
this and every other attempt to counterwork the generous inten- 
tions of the patriotic merchants of Boston, and of all America. 
And we do fervently wish that all who with us are exerting them- 
selves to maintain and secure the invaluable rights of our coun. 
try may refuse to sell to, buy of, or have any intercourse with 
the said William Jackson, Theopolus Lillie, John Taylor, and 
Nathaniel Rogers, not only during our present struggle, but 
forever hereafter.’ ’’ 


The Christian Union does not think a bad thing any 
better for being old; but a boycott is old, and per- 
haps there may even arise occasions in which a boy- 
cott might be useful for the future: for example, we 
recommend all our readers to boycott whatever drug- 
store in town sells liquor over the counter. Why 
not ? 





We call the attention of our readers to the appeal 
from the Executive Officers of the American Home 
Missionary Society on another page. It is, of course, 
especially directed to Congregationalists, whose agents 
and representatives this Society is. The faucet can 
give forth no water if the reservoirisdry. Such a 
Society, it is sometimes said, has no right to run in 
debt. This is measurably true; but it may be 
entrapped in debt in spite of conservatism and 
caution. It must lay out its work in the beginning 
of the year ; it must then make its pledges on which 
the churches and the ministry under its care may 
depend. It has no right to do this with a careless gen- 
erosity. But it may rightfully assume that what the 
churches have done they will elect to continue to do, 
and so may base its appropriations for the current 
year on the receipts of the year that is past. That is 
what, as we understand it, the Home Missionary 
Society has actually done, and in doing this it has 
only done what its constituency have impliedly 
directed it to do. There are no nobler men and 
women on the earth than some of those who have 
voluntarily left delightful homes and circles in the 
East and given themselves to the intellectual and 
social privations of Home Missionary life. Those 
who have sent them out ought not to suffer physical 
privations to be added. 





A correspondent writes to us suggesting that there 
is no more reason for supposing that the formation 
of man out of clay was a gradual process than was 
the breathing into him of the breath of life by the 
Spirit of God. Possibly. We regard the whole 
narrative in Genesis as poetical and Oriental, though 
embodying, or at least hinting at, a profound spiritual 
truth—that of the dual nature of man. This is the 
only truth involved which is religious in its nature, 
or which has any direct bearing upon the religious 
life. Whether the formation of the body out of clay, 
and whether the breathing of the divine spirit into 
the clay by the Spirit of God, were instantaneous or 
gradual processes is not a matter of any grave 
moment ; it is only important for us to know that 
both processes were the results of a divine activity, 
and that both were the execution of a divine purpose. 
The mode in which that purpose was executed is one 
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for the curious to investigate, but it does not con- 
cern spiritual faith. In this connection we may call 
the attention of our readers to a very significant 
utterance which will be found in our report in 
another columu of the meeting last week of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
In this utterance, which is purely scientific, a sharp 
distinction is drawn between the animal man and man 
as a thinking and speaking creature; and it is 
declared that while there is evidence of the extreme 
aptiquity of an animal man, philological research 
indicates that man with the faculty of speech, and 
the correlative faculty of thought, is not of greater 
antiquity on the earth than six to ten thousand 
years. If this assertion is scientifically borne out, it 
affords a curious support, from a scientific point of 
view, of the hypothesis which has been suggested by 
Christian evolutionists, that the animal man was an 
evolution from the lower species, while the intel- 
lectual and spiritual man is of comparatively recent 
date. 





We have received a letter from Dr. George R. Leav- 
itt giving the grounds of his inference that the object 
of the Andover Band was to reorganize the mission 
of the American Board in Japan in the interest of the 
New Theology. We judge from the letter that this 
was simply an inference. The letter reaches us too 
late for publication this week ; we shall give it to our 
readers next week, and also a brief statement of the 
history of this band—not inferential. : 








A CASE OF ENGLISH STUPIDITY. 


MERICAN teachers are to be congratulated. 
They have the work of discipline to attend to, 
but they have no work of persecution or inquisition. 
Their relation to their scholars is an eminently human 
ene. They are not looked upon as instruments of 
torture except in those rare cases where either they 
deserve the reputation or their pupils deserve the 
torture. Butin England the case isdifferent. There 
the education is compulsory, but it is not free. 
Parents are compelled to send their children to 
school, either private or public, but they are also 
compelled to pay a tuition fee unless they can secure 
exemption on the ground of pauperism from the 
magistrates. Such a system puts heavy burdens 
on the honest and self-respecting, and gives a pre- 
mium to the dishonest and degraded. At the same 
time it puts upon teachers an odious responsibility. 
In the political campaign a year ago, Mr. Chamber- 
lain exposed the petty tyranny which this system 
involved. He read letters from school-teachers con- 
taining the most pitiful tales of how self-respecting 
parents would deprive themselves of necessary food in 
order that their children might pay the school fees. 
He showed the immense waste of time which the 
collection of these fees imposed. He showed how 
wonderfully successful the American system of free 
schools had been. The artisans indorsed him. But 
the practical, cultured, influential classes’ called him 
a “radical,” and said that free schools would 
‘*pauperize” the people and ‘‘keep them from 
appreciating education.” During the recent cam- 
paign the question of free schools was lost sight of 
in the popular excitement regarding the Irish ques- 
tion. But now it has come forward again, and 
come forward in just such a way as to exasperate the 
friends of free education, yet make them certain of 
speedy victory. 
= The London School Board has passed a resolution 
directing that on and after October 4 all children 
coming to school without their fees shall be sent 
home with an inquisitional paper upon which their 
parents are required to state their earnings, their 
rent, and their habits of domestic economy. The 
teachers will be required to ascertain if the parents’ 
statements are true. As Mr. G. R. Sims predicts, ina 
letter to the London ‘“ Daily News,” ‘‘ the teachers 
will be converted into a detective staff, and will be 
required to ascertain, among other things, if the 
defaulting child’s father ever indulgesin the reckless 
extravagance of a pipe, and if its mother ever re- 
freshes herself during or after the labors of the day 
with a pint of beer. There is to be no more nonsense 
about poverty, illness, and lack of employment. It 
is the first of all to be ‘ No fee, no school, then a 
grand inquisition into the lives of the people who 
plead for remission, and then swift, stern justice at 
the hands of a police magistrate.’” 
The fees which are imposed are not large, but this 
faci in no way relieves the system from being one of 
petty persecution. The very fact that the amount col- 





lected by the tax is so small, and that the expenses 
of collection consume so large a part of it, makes 
the system so exasperating. In the very poor dis- 
tricts containing a thousand scholars, the weekly fees 
assessed amount to about twenty dollars ; those col- 
lected, to seven or eight dollars, and sometimes even 
less. In order to collect this, notice after notice, visit 
after visit, hearing after hearing, is necessary. The 
result of it is that all those parents who are willing 
to perjure themselves or confess themselves paupers 
escape the assessment. The more honest and the more 
honorable are compelled to suffer not only exaction 
but injustice. Mr. Sims, in the article quoted above, 
gives a concrete illustration of these practical work- 
ings. 

‘*Stand,’’ he says, ‘‘amid this group of mothers in 
Smith’s Rents. Tommy Jones has boasted to Johnny Brown 
that he doesn’t have to take his penny to school now. His 
mother has been ‘ let off paying.’ Johnny Brown nas told 
his mother, and she has told other mothers, and they all, 
being mothers who struggle and pay, are gathered together 
now, declaiming against the injustice. ‘Mrs. Jones can 
afford to pay asight betterer nor we can; a pretty thing, 
’onest, ’ard-working women to slave themselves to their 
bone to pay them dratted school fees, while a lazy baggage 
like that Mrs. Jones, as is always in the public-’ouse and 
a-flauntin’ about, has her fees remitted! Ab, she knows how 
to pitch it, she do; a pretty pack o’ lies she’s told the 
Kermitty. Well, if she don’t pay, we ain’t a-goin’ to. 
’Taint justice.’ ”’ 

Sometimes these ladies make up their minds not to 
pay any more, and if they once make up their minds 
to this, it is very difficult for the school officers to do 
anything with them. Sometimes the working people 
in the cities refuse to pay, ‘‘ onprinciple.” An amus- 
ing instance is told of one Mrs. Rawlins, who, when 
asked by the officer to pay the four shillings which 
she owed, said, ‘‘ You’re wrong there, master; we 
don’t owe nufink.” ‘‘ Nonsense,” replied the officer ; 
‘* you owe what I say.” ‘‘No, we don’t,” was Mrs. 
Rawlins’s answer ; ‘‘ my husband voted for Sir John 
Bennett and free schools last election, and he ain’t 
a-going to pay no more fees.” And Mrs. Rawlins 
and her husband carried out this determination. 

There is no better way to overthrow a bad law than 
to attempt to enforce it, and it is more than probable 
that the recent action of the London School Board 
will result in the abolition of the system which they 
wish to conserve. The reform will come, not from 
the London Board, but from Parliament. The former 
body is elected by the well-to-do classes, but Parlia- 
ment by what is practically the whole people. The 
poorer classes in England pay a great deal more than 
their just share of the taxes, and they will not long 
submit to the exaction involved in the present irritat- 


ing and inquisitional system of fee schools. If 
education iscompulsory it must be made free. Even 
the Tory politicians are beginning to feel this. Lord 


Randolph Churchill, the ‘'Tory Democrat,” is 
reported by the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” as agreeing with 
Prince Bismarck in the conviction that ‘‘ free schools 
are a particularly safe and useful form of public aid 
to the working classes.” All of England’s colonies 
have adopted the liberal system. We trust that the 
parent country may soon follow the good example 
set by her children. 








WHO IS THE INNOVATOR? 


T is intimated by some of our contemporaries that 
the advocates of a New Theology are trying to 
secure an indorsement of their theology from the 
American Board, and for this purpose have demanded 
that Secretary Alden depart from the traditional 
methods of the Board ; that they wish thus to open 
the way to missionary service for men who under its 
previous policy would have been rejected. Indeed, 
this is implied, though not directly asserted, by Dr. 
Alden himself. In his card to the public he says that 
—‘*The Committee has not felt itself at liberty as yet 
to say or do anything which might be interpreted as 
committing the Roard to the omission from the ‘ doc- 
trines commonly held by the churches sustaining the 
missions under the care of the Board’” of a certain 
doctrine, namely, that the issues of the final judg- 
ment are determined by the deeds done in the body ; 
and he thus implies that some one has asked the 
Committee todo or say something of this descrip- 
tion ; he adds that, ‘‘ before taking so serious a step 
as such achange would involve, the Executive Officers 
and the Prudential Committee wait instructions 
from the Board.” We have no hesitation in saying 
that, if Dr. Alden’s statement of facts is correct, the 
course which he prescribes is the only proper course. 
If any one demands any serious change in the policy 
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and methods of either the Executive Officers or the 
Committee, he should present that demand and the 
reasons for it to the Board. If the advocates of any 
particular theological doctrine think that the methods 
heretofore pursued and the standards heretofore used 
in determining the orthodoxy of candidates for 
missionary service should be changed, they clearly 
ought not to ask the Secretary to make the 
change. The Secretary is the servant of the Pru- 
dential Committee, and the Prudential Committee 
is the servant of the Board, and neither may properly 
make any important change in the methods and 
standards of the past without receiving instructions 
from the Board whose servants they are. It would 
be a palpably unwarranted assumption of authority 
for Secretary Alden to commit the Board to any 
doctrinal statement to which it is not already com- 
mitted by ita past history. And it is quite as evident 
that it would make no difference whether he were 
asked to do this by the advocates of one school or 
by those of another, or whether he was not asked 
to do it at all, but proposed to do it of his own 
motion. It is equally clear that he could be no more 
justified in committing it to a doctrine because it is 
found in the creeds of some churches than in com- 
mitting it to the omission of some other doctrine 
because it is not found in the creeds of some other 
churches. We heartily agree, and we think all 
thoughtful friends of the Board must agree, with the 
position which Dr. Alden has himself laid down, that 
before taking so serious a step as any change in the 
methods of the past would involve, he should await 
instructions from the Board. It becomes, therefore, 
important to inquire whether The Christian Union 
has demanded that Dr. Alden initiate such a change 
and he objects, or Dr. Alden has initiated such a 
change and The Christian Union objects. In other 
words, Whois theinnovator? And this question can 
beat be answered by publishing a part of the corre. 
spondence in the case of Mr. S. 

A preliminary paragraph is necessary to explain this 
correspondence. The Prudential Committee have 
for a number of years used a printed ‘‘ Manual” for 
the instruction of missionary candidates. It contains 
thirteen questions which they are expected to answer, 
two of which relate to doctrine, ‘and are printed 
below. The candidate for missionary appointment 
was expected, of course, also to submit testimonials 
of his character, a certificate of his church member- 
ship, and, if a licentiate, evidence that he had! been 
licensed to preach. If the candidate submitted such 
papers, if he showed himself in doctrinal accord with 
the churches sustaining the Board by his membership 
in such a church and by a license to preach from an 
Association of such churches, and if his answer to 
the first question of the Manual embraced, in the 
words of the ‘‘Congregationalist,” ‘‘the evan. 
gelical as distinguished from the unevangelical form 
of Christianity,” and the answer to the second did 
not indicate any doubts respecting that faith, any 
further theological inquiry was left to a council of 
the churches which must always ordain the mission- 
ary before he enters on his field of labor. Ifthe term 
‘‘evangelical” seems to any of our readers vague, 
we can best define it by again quoting from the 
‘*Congregationalist :” ‘If it be asked what we mean 
by ‘evangelical,’ we are quite willing to refer our 
questioners to the nine articles which constitute the 
doctrinal basis of the Evangelica! Alliance.” For the 
benefit of those of our readers who are not familiar 
with this simple creed, we may add that respecting 
the future it simply affirms faith in ‘‘the im- 
mortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, 
the judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with the eternal blessedness of the righteous and the 
eternal punishment of the wicked.” It neither says 
nor implies anything for or against the possibility of 
a probation for the heathen between death and 
the judgment. With this preliminary statement, 
we publish so much of the correspondence in the 
case of Mr. S. as throws light on the question, 
Who is the innovator ? 

Mr. 8. isa graduate of Amherst College and of 
Andover Seminary ; was at the time of his application 
President of the Society of Inquiry at Andover, and 
was warmly recommended to the Board by President 
Seelye, Professor Tucker, and others. His application 
for missionary appointment was made last spring ; 
the Manual was sent to him; his answers to the 
doctrinal questions were as follows : 

Question, ‘‘ What, in your view, are the leading doctrines 
of Scripture ?”’ 

Answer. ‘‘The Scriptures are designed to teach: (1) The 
existence of one Supreme God, (2) The universal sinfulness 
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of man, and his inabi'ity by sacrifice and offerings to atone 
for hissin. (3) God’s great love for man, whereby he was 
led to give his own Son to suffer and die that sin might be 
expiated and man saved. (4) Man’s salvation depends on 
his faith in Christ as the Son of God and the divine Re- 
deemer. Al) who refuse thus to accept him have no hope of 
salvation.” 

Q. ‘Have you doubts respecting any of the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches sustaining the missions un- 
der the care of the Board ; or avy views relating to church 
organization and government which would prevent your 
cordially recognizing as ministers of Christ the missionaries 
employed by the Board ?”’ 

A. “ Ihave no such doubts.”’ 

The following week Mr. 8S. received in reply a 
letter from Dr. Alden inclosing what, for conven- 
ience’ sake, we may call the *‘ Alden Creed,” and 
asking the following question : ‘‘ Will you also be so 
kind as to send me, in the same envelope, a brief 
statement as to the topic presented in the twelfth 
article of the inclosed Declaration of Faith? Itisa 
matter reearded by members of our Committee, and 
by the ministers and churches of our constituency, as 
well as by our missionaries, as a matter of prime im. 
portance.” The twelfth article of this creed thus 
submitted reads as follows: ‘‘ We believe that, in 
His adorable wisdom, our moral Ruler has attached 
an inestimable importance to our life on earth ; that 
all men who in this life repent of sin will at their 
death be perfected in unending holiness ,’ that all 
who throughout the present life remain impenitent 
sinners sba!l remain so forever ; that both the just 
and the urjust will be raised from death at the last 
day, will stand before the judgment seat of Christ, 
and will receive from H m their awards, according to 
the deeds done in the body ; so that the wicked will 
go away into endless punishment, but the righteous 
into endless life.” 

To this letter Mr. 8. replied at some length. He 
did not know, he said, that the Board required sub 
scription to any creed other than that implied in con 
nection witha church of its constituency, but he wa- 
quite ready to state his beliet respecting the article 
submitted to him. ‘* While,” he said, ‘‘I see no 
practical necessity for such a theory ” (of continued 
probation), ‘* I also see no impossibility in it, nor any 
contr diction to Scripture. I do not say that I accept 
it. Isay that I know nothing about it. That the 
tendency of this life is to permanency of character, 
and that mapy doubtless arrive at such a state, I 
firmly believe ; that all do so, I cannot say... . 1] 
have no right to teach a repentance after death, but 
I likewise have no right to deny the possibility of 
such repentance in ‘he case of some.” 

To this letter Dr. Alden replied urging Mr. 8. to 
reconsider his view, recommending to him certain 
literature to be read, and inclosing a printed leaflet 
on the subj-ct of future probation. The leaflet 
appears not to have produced any ¢ffect, for Mr. S. 
replied reaffirming the position of his previous letter. 
In response Dr. Alden wrote as follows; we quote 
this letter in full : 

Bostox, March 23, 1886. 
My Dear Mr. 8.: 

I should be glad of a personal interview with you at your 
convenience. Your favor of 22d inst. is received, and I do 
not like to accept it as your final statement for our Com 
mittee. I do not think it will quite do you justice in their 
view. The Scriptural statements upon the subject are so 
clear, and our churches and ministers and missionaries, as 
a whole, are so united upon them, that it seems to me that 
your candid review of the whole matter will give you the 
settled convictions needed for the best work either at home 
or abroad. I feel drawn toward you from what I saw of 
you in our recent interview and from the testimonials I 
have received, and I should be glad to be able to give some 
additional statement to our Committee, for I am pretty 
sure they wil) immediately instruct me to secure it, if I pre- 
sent only what has been received. Please, therefore, send 
me word in inclosred envelope when you can conveniently 
call upon me here, your traveling expenses, of course, 
being provided for by us. I shal! be here every morning 
this weck, except Saturday, from 9 to 12:30, and also in the 
afternoon from 2 to 4:30 on Thursday. 

Hoping to see you, | remain, 


Yours fraternally, E. K. ALDEN. 


It is not necessary to continue further the history 
of this case. The Commi'tee finally resolved to com. 
mis-ion Mr. 8. Whether Dr. Alden had miscor.ceived 
their views or th se of Mr. 8 it is not necessary here 
to inquire; for Mr. 8 fivally withdrew for reasons 
not connec'ed with the doctrinal question, and 
entirely satisfactory, we believe, to the officers and 
Committee of the Board. We have reported the care 


1 This creed exists in two forms, both of which have beer sent 
out by Dr Alden. In the other edition, for the phrase “ ve per- 
fected in unending holiness" is substituted the phra ec‘ enter 
ona courre of unending holiness.”. Which form was sent to 
Mr. 8. we are not sure. 





that our readers may see for themselves whether New 
Theolegy men have raised a question for the purpose 
of securing the indorsement of the American Board, 
or whether Secretary Alden bas raised a question 
for the purpose of excluding from appointment to mis- 
siopary service men who question the twelfth article 
of his creed. If a complete and comprehensive state- 
ment of Christian faith is called for by the Manual, 
the statement of Mr. S. is certainly defective, for it is 
silent respecting Inspiration, the Trinity, the Office of 
the Holy Spirit, Regeneration, and Church Ordinances. 
But on none of these points does Dr. Alden raise any 
question ; while he plainly intimates ttat if Mr. S. 
cannot and does not accept substantially the twelfth 
article of the anonymous creed submitted to him, he 
cannot hope for appointment. In the words of the 
‘‘ Oongregationalist,” ‘‘ no one of our staff belongs to 
the Prudential Committee of the Board, and no one of 
us is in the counsels of its officers ;” but we confidently 
venture the assertion that the records of the American 
Board will be searched in vain during the ac ministra- 
tion of Secretaries Treat and Clark for any parallel 
to this correspundence. That no such test as Dr. 
Alden prescribed in the case of Mr. S. was known 
under the administration of his predecessors is evi- 
dent from the fact that a considerable number of mis- 
sionaries in the field, under the Board, hold precisely 
the view held by Mr. S8., which Dr. Alden regards as 
unsatisfactory. With him, they believe that the minis- 
ter of Christ has no right to teach a repentance after 
death, but also no right to deny the possibility of 
such repentance in the case of some. 

We are not afraid of innovation. New circum- 
stances require new policies and pew methods. If 
there is a serious defection from the Christian faith 
in the Congregational churches, its missionary organ 
izations may need to change their methods to meet 
that defection. If the Congregationalists think it 
necessary to require assent to the twelfth article of 
Dr. Alden’s Creed as a condition of missionary ap 
pointment, they have a perfect right so todo. But 
it is clear that Dr. Alden has no right to make such 
a demand in the name of the Board and its constitu- 
ency without their explicit authority. If it is to be 
dove at all, it should be done openly and publicly, 
and after full, free, and frank discussion. It should 
be done by the Board, not for it. We do not believe 
that there is need of any such innovation. We do 
not believe that there is any defection from the faith. 
We do not b: lieve that Board, Committee, or officers 
need to make any change in the traditional methods 
of this great Society. Dr. Dana, in a recent article, 
says that in the West speculative questions command 
but little attention. In our judgment they ought to 
command but little attention. The question what God, 
in his infinite mercy, may do for the salvation of 
those for whom in appearance nothing has been done 
in this life is a purely speculative question. The one 
who formulates an article of a creed on that question, 
sends it out to candidates for missionary appoint- 
ment, and requires them to accept it as a condition 
of securing a commission, is the one who is respon- 
sible :or forcing a speculatise question on the Board 
apd on the churches. The Obristian Union asks for 
nothing but that the methods of administration of 
the Home Department shall be restored which were 
employed so successfully and satisfactorily by Dr. 
Treat and Dr. Clark. The Ohristian Union is not 
the innovator. 








A WAY TO DO GOOD. 


HE first condition of doing good is being good. 

Character is better than usefulness; because it 
is the highest kind of usefulness. Every man ought 
to do four times as much good unconsciously as he 
does on purpose. There was a real truth symbolized 
by the nimbus around the heads of the saints in eccle- 
siastical art; who does not know some living saint 
who-e head is alw ys surrounded with a nimbus? 
Let your light so shine, says the Master. The first 
condition of letting light shine is having a light. To 
be luminons is the first duty of the Christian. There 
are some people who impress you by their rectitude 
while they equally repel you. They send out their 
virtues, not as the sun sends out rays of light, but as 
a hedgebog sends out his quills. They are irritatingly 
geod. The little girl who did not want to go to 
heaven if grandpa was going there only spoke out 
what a great many people have felt. You have con- 
secrated yourself to Obrist, and want to begin at 
once Obristian service. What can you do? Bea 
Christian. If you are a thorough Obristian you will 
be an attractive one. The fruits of the Spirit are 





love, joy, peace. These are fruits every one likes— 
sinners as well as saints. Bea loving brother, sister, 
father, mother, neighbor. Be joyful ; that is, full of 
joy. Oarry joy in your heart, and let its light 
shine in your countenance. Diffuse joy as a flower 
diffuses fragrance. Let your merry heart do good 
like a beneficent medicine. A gloomy Ohristian is as 
much a self-contradiction as a selfish one. Let the 
peace of God keep you in perfect peace. So bea 
peace-maker ; not by setting yourself to make peace, 
but by abiding in it yourself. A peaceful heart thaws 
out a quarrelsome disposition as a summer’s sun a 
snowbank. 

Oharcoal and diamond are the same material— 
carbon. One absorbs the light, the other reflects it. 
There are charcoal Ohristians and diamond Chris- 
tians. Examine their creeds, they are the same; 
examine their religious experiences before a church 
committee, they are the sane. But one is gloomy 
and the other glistens ; one is dark, the other lumin- 
ous. The first thing for a young Christian to do, look- 
ing about for some means of doing good, is to look to 
himself and see to it that he is a diamond and not a 
charcoal Ohristian. Arise, shine ! for thy light is come: 
this is the message of the prophet to Christian men as 
to Obristian nations. A good wine does need a bush ; 
but no bush will make good wine out of poor. If 
Christians would give more attention to the wine 
and less to the bush it would be an advantage to their 
usefulness. Immigration societies have brought a 
great mapy immigrants tothiscountry ; but the best 
immigration agency is the letter of Biddy, the cook, 
or Hans, the gardener, telling of good fortunes won 
and urging brother or sister to come over and share 
them. America is its own best advertisement. If a 
man has a religious experience worth having, his 
friends and neighbors will find it, without advertis- 
ing ; and if his religious experience is not worth hav- 
ing, no advertising will commend Obristianity to 
them. 

In general, the character which is inspired by con- 
science is repellent ; the character which is inspired 
by love is attractive. Dr. Hopkins, if we are not 
mistaken, has shown that conscience is not intended 
as a propelling power, but as a regulative power. 
When in a Obristian it is transposed, the whole 
character gets awry. The fruits of conscience are 
not love, joy, peace. If a man fixes on some standard 
outside himself, and by the whip and spur of con- 
science endeavors to compel himself to conform to 
it, bis life will not be keyed to love. He will not be 
kindly, tender, sympathetic ; he will be cold, severe, 
critical. He will not have joy. He will be always 
comparing his life with his ideal, and al «ays more or 
less unhappy because the ideal and the life are so 
far apart. He will only be happy when he forgets 
that he is religious. He will not have peace. His 
life will be a constant strife between his ideal and 
his actual, between what he would do and what he 
does do. He will live in the seventh of Romans. 
His song will be, ‘‘ Ob, wretched man that I am!” 
Looking at the chapters in the history of religion 
which conscience has written, and which include the 
Inquisition, the monastic system, and the great 
religious wars, one might almost say, The fruits of 
conscience are hate, sorrow, and battle. To be a 
luminous Ohristian one’s life must be spiritual ; the 
secret and source of it must be, not force of will 
compelling, but force of love impelling. Let your 
light shine ; but you cannot if you have no light. 
And so we come back to day to our starting point 
l.st week. The first condition of Christian useful- 
ness is an acquaintance with Ohrist, the living 
Christ ; the second, having found Christ, and being 
in him, is to let him shine. How can you serve Christ ? 
First, be a Christian, not merely a religionist ; second, 
being a Christian, just be yourself—that is, let the 
Christ in you shine. Do not repress him, do not 
confine him to the closet and the class meeting. 
Christ has told us the secret of his own usefalness, and 
80 intimated to us the secret of our own : ‘‘ The Father 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” My 
canary renders the very best service he can render 
by just being a songful canary and singing all the 
day long, without once thinking whether it will do 
good or whether there is any one present to listen. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


One of the drawbacks of the newspaper profession is that 
one is kept too constantly on the rack. He is required to 
write too much, or at least too continuously. He writes 
himself out. Nothing is better settled than the fact that in 
order to do good literary work of any kind the mind must 
be replenished and fed. Something cannot go out all the 
while unless something is all the while coming in, If the 
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professional writer isto sustain a bright, fresh, attractive 
style, if he is not to fall into the slip-shod routine of the 
hack, if he is to have something interesting and original to 
say, and if he is to keep on doing this kind of work year 
after year, he must have a good share of recreation mixed 
with his labor. His time and strength must not be so taxed 
that he will not have opportunity and inclination to read, 
study, converse, travel, and rest. 





When the Spectator was about to go into journalism some 
years ago, a prominent lawyer and public man, who had 
filled many high stations and was himself of a studious and 
scholarly disposition beyond that of most men of his kind, 
said to me: “Don’t make the mistake which is so com- 
mon among newspaper men, of never reading anything but 
the newepapers. That is a great mistake. If 1 were an 
editor, 1 would make it my business to go out and talk to 
all kinds of people and get their ideas upon various sub- 
jects. Every one knows some particular thing, the thing 
that isin his line, better than most people do. Another 
thing that I would do would be to read at least one hour 
every day in some solid, substantial book, no matter how 
busy I might be.”” Theoretically this plan is a good one, 
and it would be just as good fn practice, but the difficulty 
is to put it into practice. The hindrances are: (1)too much 
work ; (2) too constant a drain on the nervous forces ; (3) 
too little inclination for study, the result of the preceding 
conditions. But to the extent that a newspaper writer, or 
any literary worker, can carry out the plan suggested, in- 
corporating into it also a proper amount of rest, recreation, 
and change of scenery and climate, he will find that his 
work will be improved in quality and enriched in tone and 
color. Besides, he will save himself from wearing out, for 
he will constantly be taking in new supplies of thought, fact, 
and imagination, to repiace those that are going from him. 





Commenting on the Crawford-Dilke divorce case, a promi- 
nent journal observed that the foul revelations of the trial 
did somethirg more than ruin D.lke, for they put a taint on 
all English society. ‘‘When such depravity exists un- 
suspected in the circles in which the Dilkes and Crawfords 
move,”’ said the writer, ‘‘ no other social circles can claim 
exemption from the sursp'cion its foulness engenders.”’ 
This is, indeed, one of the worst evils attending the pub- 
lieity of such domestic scandals. There comes to be a sus- 
picion that there is, or may be, mapy-fold more vileness of 
the kind than is really the case. If this and that one, stend- 
ing bigh in social life, is togo down, how many others would 
go down too if their sins were but known? Who are pure 
and clean in their lives when such as these have fallen? 
Such questions force themselves upon the mind with a 
poisoning and demoralizing influence. Again, those who 
are tempted to go wrong find a kind of justification and 
support in the conduct of these conspicuous sinners. The 
power of example for evil is greater than the power of 
example for good. It is a sorry business when such scandals 
are spread open to the world through the courts and the 
newspapers. 





Some of thexe days there will come a new era in novel 
writirg in this country. The realism of the commonplace 
will give way to the realism of the imagination. American 
fiction to-day is founded on and patterned after the style of 
James and Howells. Mr. Howells’s stories are exceedingly 
entertaining, and, for purposes of recreation merely, unob- 
jectionable. Simply as a feature of a national literature 
they would add an element of pleasing picturesqueness 
But when the entire literature is permeated with their tone 
and color there is a sad lack of variety. It is the monot- 
ovy of the unheroic; a forest of saplings, very pretty, 
but unrelieved by any sturdy, h gh-towering, wide-spread- 
ing trees. There are heroes yet, and heroines. The world 
was never fuller of them. Every day the newspapers 
chronicle their brave deeds. Bat they are studiously kept 
out of the current novel; they are not fashionable there. 
They are too vehement, too irregular, too different from 
other people. Dickens admitted them, and Scott, and Haw. 
thorne, but the fa~hion has changed since their times. 
Now only the pretty, the regular, the conventional, is con- 
sidered appropriate material for the weaving of romance. 
But the people are getting tired of this. Tney want some- 
thing more strong and rugged. This is why the works of 
the French and Rassian novelists are so warmly welcomed. 
There is feeling and imagination in them ; there are herers 
and heroines in them ; they have depths of passion and of 
power. We, too, shall go back to something deep and gen- 
uine when the fashion of to-day has finished its brief career. 


Very ridiculous is the fuss which is being made over the 
study of Theosophy, so called, in certain portions of the 
East. By Theosopby is meant the religious literature of 
India. A Boston woman is reported to have gone insane 
over the study, which is nothing very unusual, if the state- 
ment of Mr. Coues, who is President of the National Theo- 
sopbic Suciety, is credible. ‘Various forms of mental 
derangement, hallucinations of all sorts, delirium, idiocy, 
suicide, murder, ani every violation of the social order 
threaten the weak, the unwary, or the misguided votary of 
Theosopby,”’ says this eminent expounder of Mumbo-Jumbo- 
ism. And he adds: ‘‘ Nine out of ten persons who rashly 
tempt fate in this way fail or perish in the attempt.”? The 
most charitable explanation one can make of such ex- 
travagant talk as this is to tuppose that Mr. Cues is himself 
crazy on the subject of theosophy. Doubtless hare brained 
people can get crazy over theosophy, as they can over any- 
thing else, if they keep their minds constantly running in 
one channel and fastened upon asingle idea. Bat there 
Will not be many persons who will go wild about Buddhism 
When they bave got so much better, simpler, and grander a 
Teligion, which answers all the needs of this life and 
Promises them the life to come. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE times seem to be out of joint. There is no end 

to sudden surprises. The overwhelming surprise 

of this week has been the defalca'tion and suicide of Mr 

William Gray, Jr., a descendant of the famous eccentric 

‘Billy Gray.” Not in a long time has there been in 

New England a more startling and tragic scene {n bust- 

ness or social circles. H{s intimate frieads and associates 

in business, and the directors {n the corporations {avolved, 
were all astounded at the revelations. 

Mr. Gray had been treasurer of the Atlantic Sheeting 
Mill in Lawrence for a long time, and also of the Indian 
Orchard Mill at Indlan Orchard. When the directors 
learned of his illegal appropriations—clatmed to be some 
$400 000 or $500 000—his resignation was demanded. 
He complied with the request, acknowledging the gen 
eral charges, and promising to meet the directors on the 
following Monday, but instead went out oa Sunday in 
his yacht, and did not return to keep his appointment. 
The community was on the gui vive Hs brother-in 
law and other gentlemen were with him in the yacht, 
which returned Monday forenoon, and he on leaving 
gave orders to the captain to be ready to sall at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. He went to his home at ten 
o'clock, harnessed his horse and drove away. His 
whereabouts and his fate were amystery On Tuesday 
his horse and buggy were found in the bushes on a spur 
of the Blue Hiils in Milton, the horse tied to a tree, with 
the appearance of having been there along time. Ex- 
cltement ran high, and search became general. Wednes- 
day his body was found on the summit of the hill, in an 
open space. with the pistol that sent the fatal bullet 
through his heart lying by his side. Mr. Gray lived in 
an elegant residence on Howard Avenue in Roxbury, 
was one of the best-salaried men in Boston, belonged to 
the Yacht Club, was one of a syndicate of ten which 
built the ‘ Puritan” to defend the cup for America, owned 
a yacht and spent much of his time on the water, had 
been a Park Commissioner. and was supposed to be 
wealthy. It is stated that he succeeded’ Mr Edward 
Atkinson as treasurer of the Atlantic mills because the 
latter gentieman was not in favor of our tar'ff system 
It is singular that Mr. Gray should have been able to 
carry on his systematic fraud without exciting suspicion. 

Mr. Gray’s sudden downfall has created much uneasi 
ness in financial circles, and Mr L R_ Payson, a 
wealthy gentleman of Boston, President of the City 
National Bank, made an assignment of his property to 
Mr. Samuel Johnson, and resigned the presidency—the 
step being taken. it is believed, to secure himself against 
apprehended complications. The collanse of such men 
as Richardson, Gray, and Snelling, of Lowell, causes a 
feverish uneasiness and many severe comments on the 
methods of examining accounts by experts and di- 
rectors. 


Calamities are wont to come in troops, and the mys 
terious and startling arrest and arraignment of Mrs. 
Robiason, of Somerville, for pofsoning several of her 
family at different times, so as to cause their death by 
slow processes, merely to get insurances on their lives, 
and of a Mr. Smith, of Hyde Park, and Dr Beers, of 
Boston, as accessories, have contributed largely to the 
excitement of the past week. Tnere may have been no 
special development of depravity in the community, but 
a large quantity of it has come to the surface simul- 
taneously. 


For dog-days there has been a remarkable succession 
of cool, clear days, an upper coat being a desideratum. 
One would suppose by the registers that most Bs. 
ton people are at the mountains or shore, but the 
streets show no diminution of people, while the larger 
shops seem crowded, and business in the dry-goods line 
{s better than in any corresponding season for a long 
time. People come East and to Boston in large num- 
bers in the summer. Those from the West are on the 
alert to catch movements of to-day, while the books 
they take back to their libraries indicate that they are 
not less interested in the forward movement of thought 
than their Eastern brethren. 


September 6 there will be a great labor procession in 
B ston, and an outing for the day at Downer’s Landing. 
Labor seems to be ‘‘up and a-coming.” At Brockton, 
Salem, Peabody, and other places the tr ubles con- 
tinue, and the purpose on both sides is stubborn. ‘‘ The 
Boston Koight” is the name of a penny weekly whose 
motto is, ‘‘ We mean to uphold the dignity of labor.” 
Among the crisp sentences are these: “ Labor with 
both brain and muscle ;” ‘‘ We well know that a certain 
amount of capital is required to carry on business ;” 
‘* We do not antagonize necessary capt'al ;” ‘“* Why will 
labor-men go to the polls and support the monopoly 
candidates of both the worn-ot fossil parties ?’ “If you 
want legislation in the interests of labor, you must send 
none but labor men to act for you;’ ‘‘ The Kaizhtsof 





Labor must not stand at a rum hole door soliciting 


votes ;” ‘“‘ The Knights of Labor will be in the field of 
politics, first, last, and for all time ;” ‘‘ Let us have all 
the obnoxtous laws repealed, and special legislation 
given for the various branches of business requiring it.” 
These sharp sayings no doubt express the sentiment 
among a large class of laborers. With a Benjamin 
Fraoklin to educate the people and to champlon the 
cause In politics, these principles might be worked out 
to the great advantage of labor; but the want of clear- 
headedness and reserve is likely to precipitate disaster 
uuless sober minded and broad-minded men Jay hold 
upon these questions. OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE matter of overwhelming interest here, and 

doubtless throughout the country, and even in 
Europe, is the unanimous verdict of the jury in the trial 
of the Anarchists. The case was given to the jury 
Thursday afternoon. About five hours were taken in 
considering the cases of the elght men who had been 
on trial, and a!though the discussions of the jurymen 
among themselves are not yet reported, it is sald they 
were surprised to find how nearly they were of one 
mind as to the gullt of the prisoners. An agree- 
ment was reached Thursday night, so that expecta- 
tion was on tiptoe Friday morning. A crowd esti- 
mated at twenty thousand was on the sidewalk near 
the hotel where the jurymen have boarded during the 
trial, none of whom were permitted to enter the court- 
room. Judge Gary was in his seat a little before ten 
o’clock. Mrs. Parsons, Miss Spies, Mrs. Schwab, and 
Mrs. Black, wife of Captain Black, of the defense, were 
present, together with a goodly number of lawyers and 
reporters, and a few friends of the prisoners. D-athlike 
stillness prevailed when the foreman of the jury was 
asked if the jury had agreed upon a verdict. The excite- 
ment grew more intense as the answer came promptly 
in the affirmative. The Judge was nervous, and could 
hardly control his voice. Some of the prisoners were 
pale as death. The verdict was handed to the Judge, 
who, with evident signs of excitement, gave it to the 
Clerk. The latter took the paper, and in a clear, firm 
voice read as follows : 

‘We, the jury, find the defendants August Spies, Michael 
Schwab, Samuel Fielden, Albert R Parsons, Adolph Fischer, 
George Eagel, and Louis Lingg guilty of murder as 
charged in the indictment, and fix the penalty at death. 

“‘ We fin’ the defendant O-car W. Neebe guilty of murder 

in manner and form as charged in the indictment, and 
fix the penalty at imprisonment in the penitentiary fer fifteen 
years.’’ 
A thrill of horror ran through the room, and for a 
moment {i's occupants seemed to have lost the use of 
their faculties. Quickly rising to his feet, Captain 
Black demanded that the jury be polled. This was 
done, each juror answering distinctly as his name was 
called. A motion for a new trial was made, and, by 
agreement of counsel for prosecution and defense, will 
be argued at the September term of court. The effect 
on the prisoners can bardly be described. Parsons and 
Sples pretended to be indifferent, and waved a red 
handkerchief out of the window near which they stood 
toattract the notice of the crowd. But their indifference 
wore off as they were conducted to the ‘‘ murderers’ 
row” in prison and put into solitary ceils to await the 
fate which is {n store for them. 

There is no denying that this terrible verdict gives in- 
finite satisfaction. The cheers of the crowd around the 
court house when the verdict was made known to 
them were not more emphatic than the quiet satisfaction 
with which the policemen throughout the city received 
the news that the murderous attack upon their former 
associates had been avenged. Capitalists and laboring 
men were alike gratified at hearing that law still had 
power to condemn the criminal. Mlogled with this 
satisfaction at the vindication of law is a degree of pity 
for the men who are thus brought face to face with 
death. It is too soon even to surmise what will be 
the result of the motion fora new trial. The counsel 
for the defense talk hopefully, but evidently have grave 
doubts as to the success of their efforts to save their 
clients. They have already exhausted their powrr in 
putting forward mitigating circumstances in their benalf. 
The evidence has been agafnst them. They must have 
felt from the first that they were fighting a losing bat- 
tle. 

The trial has occupied nine weeks. State’s Attorney 
Grinnell has conducted it with great ability. Mr. Ing- 
ham, one of his associates, has exh'bited legal acumen 
of the highest order, and by his masterly address to the 
jury bas pushed his way to eminence in his profession. 
Judge Gary has presided with 1: fi:xible justice, and 
with satisfaction to everybody. Hts charge to the jiry 
was a modcl! of its kind. The jury has shown rare 
patience and almost unexampled endurance, and de- 
serves well of the country. Ludeed, this trial, which in 





fact beyan on the morning after the bomb was thrown, 
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May 4, has, at all of its stages, been carried on with no 
feeling of bitterness against the prisoners, but with the 
determination to get at the facts and do justice to all 
concerned. It is sald that evidence has accumulated 
against cther parties, who will soon be arrested and put 
on trial for having had part in the conspiracy now made 
known. Chicago has had a bad name for many years. 
Let her have the credit to which her treatment of the 
Anarchists entitles her. She has shown that even if it 
be necessary to call the 982d man before 12 men can 
be obtained to serve on a jury, the jury system in her 
courts can still be trusted. The Anarchists and their 
friends are exceedingly bitter against the jury. They 
say it was prejudiced. They have no doubt that its 
verdict will be set aside, and are loud in threatenings of 
what is to come. 


Till this verdict was announced popular interest had 
turned to the Convention of the National Irish League, 
which has just held its annual session at Central Music 
Hall, and which was all the more important on account 
of the presence of Michael Davitt, the founder of the 
Irish Land League, and of three members of Parllament, 
representatives of the Irish people and of Mr. Parnell— 
the Hon. William OBrien, the Hon. John E. Red- 
mond, and the Hon. John Deasy. Mrs. Parnell was 
also present, and was treated with great distinction. 
Nine hundred and sixty-eight delegates attended the 
Convention. Judge Fitzgerald, of Cincinnati, was made 
temporary, and subsequently permanent, Chairman, and 
did his best, though sometimes with indifferent success, 
to preserve order. John Fitzgerald, of Nebraska, a 
man of very large wealth, a thorough Irishman, and an 
ardent disciple of Father Mathew, was chosen Presi- 
dent of the League for the coming year. He thanked 
the Convention for electing him to ‘‘ the highest office 
in the United States.” Father O'Reilly was elected Secre- 
tary. The councils of the Convention were harmonious, 
though Congreseman Finerty, in his desire ‘‘ for the blood 
of an Englishman,” had quite a tilt with Mr. Davitt in the 
closing hours of the Convention. Mr. Finerty said 
that, if at last England refused to Ireland the right of 
self-government, ‘‘the manhood of Ireland would be 
ready to put themselves behind the implements of force 
and win their rights.” In Mr. Davitt’s short but thor- 
oughly effective response he asked Mr. Finerty if 
they in Ireland had not, ‘‘ with a movement resting 
solely upon moral force, raised the Irish race to a 
dignity it had never attained before.” He waited 
for an answer, and Mr. Finerty was obliged to 
give it in the affirmative. While it is undoubt- 
edly true that multitudes of Irishmen, and perhaps a good 

many of the delegates to the Convention, sympathize with 
Mr. Finerty’s extreme views, the managers of the Conven- 
tion were extremely anxious that they should not find 
expression. Every effort possible was made to secure 
the utterance of sentiments and the passage of resolu- 
tions that would aid Mr. Parnell and benefit Ireland, 
and, so far as the addresses of the visitors from abroad 
and of the leaders in the Convention are concerned, it 
must be admitted that they were exceedingly temperate 
and wise. Mr. Davilt’s speech at, Ogden Grove, Satur- 
day of last week, was full of good sense and statesman- 
like counsel, and while ke and the members of Parlia- 
ment in the Convention spoke eloquently and warmly of 
Ireland’s misery and of ;the injustice they had received 
at the hands of England, they were careful to say 
nothing that should in any way ald a Tory government 
in a policy of coercion, or cripple Mr. Parnell in his 
attempt to secure Home Rule. Only one of the resolu- 
tlons which were adopted by the Convention was out of 
harmony with the sensible and conservative spirit which 
characterized the meeting. This exception is Section 5 
of the newly adopted constitution, and reads as follows : 

‘To hurt the enemy where he will feel it most, by 

refusing to purchase any article of English manufacture, 

and by using all legitimate influences to discourage 
tradesmen from keeping English manufactures on sale.” 

‘This clause will hardly be popular with the artisans of 

the North of England, who as a class have been most 

in favor of Ireland’s plea for local self-government. 

The report of the Treasurer, Dr. O'Reilly, shows that 
the existence of ihe League is of no small consequence 
to Mr. Parnell and his associates. The League Fund 
has received $25 645 during the year, and the Parlia- 
mentary Fund $314,257, to which are to be added cash 
reported at the Boston meeting last year, and received 
from other sources, the whole making $320 282, of 
which $314,452 has been sent to Mr. Parnell, to be 
used at his discretion. 

Mr. Egan, the retiring President, Dr. O'Reilly, the 

Treasurer, Mr. John P. Sutton, the Secretary, and 

Mr. Davitt express themselves as well pleased with the 

outcome of the Convention. 


pendence of England. 
Perhaps, 


more fully and freely at the meeting of Battery D, Fri- 
day evening, than at any of the sessions of the National 
Lesgue. And yet the addresses at this great mass-meeting, 
which was attended by not less than 5,000 people, were 
almost as temperate and in the same spirit as those made 
in Music Hall. Governor Oglesby, of Illinois, the Hon. 
Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Sullivan, Mr, 
O’Brien, Mr. Davitt, and several others, spoke briefly. 
An interesting episode of this popular gathering was the 
presentation to Mr. Egan of a set of solid silverware from 
friends in Ireland, in grateful recogniticn of his services. 
A telegram from Mr. Parnell was read approving the 
course of the Convention. 
bounded enthusiasm, and with its results, and particu- 
larly with the impression {t must have made on the Irish 
people and friends of their cause, its managers are well 
pleased. 


At any rate, they have 
reason to congratulate themselves that the Convention 
was not captured by those who were ready to advocate 
extreme measures and to demand Ireland’s entire inde- 


after all, the real sentiment of Irish- 


The meeting was one of un- 
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THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE OF 1886. 
By THE Rev. Tevunis 8. Hamurn, D.D. 








HIS annual gathering of Christian workers may 
almost be sald to have become an institution. It 
is looked forward to with much hope by many, and 
draws clergymen and laymen from remote parts of the 
land. Not a few, no doubt, are attracted by the 
beauties of the place. The girls’ seminary buildings 
are superbly located at the northern end of the one 
long, wide, elm-shaded street of this village. From 
their windows we look over the lovely valley of the 
Connecticut, into New Hampthire on the right and 
Vermont on the left; an exquisite picture of fertile 
fields and wooded mountains, There are fine drives, 
with only one serlous drawback—clouds of dust, that 
seem never wanting. A favorite trip is to Mount 
H-+rmon, four miles away. You go the length of the 
Northfield street, then across the beautiful and rich 
meadows, over a primitive ferry propelled by hand, 
and up to the hills on the western side, where, upon a 
farm of 300 acres, stand the fine buildings of the boys’ 
school. Here, during July, some hundred young men, 
from various schools and colleges, were gathered for 
the study of the Bible. 
The principal meetings of the Conference are at 
10:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. each day, in the fine, large 
auditorium in the second story of the Recitation Hall, 
It is usually well filled, often crowded ; always so on 
the Sunday of the Conference. The country people 
come in every description of vehicle, and a good num- 
ber by train from surrounding villages. Mr. Moody, 
who rules the meetings absolutely, as he does every- 
thing with which he has to do, abhors a programme ; 
so we do not know from day to day what we are to 
have. At some sessions one speaker will occupy most 
of the time; at others we have many brief addresses, 
At all we are sure to have an abundance of singing, 
which is by no means the least valuable feature of 
these gatherings. Mr. Sankey generally presides at 
the organ, and every one delights to hear him, though 
his voice is very seriously broken, and he has fallen 
into a good many apparent affectations which impair 
the effect of his music. Mr. and Mrs. McGranahan 
and Mr. and Mrs. Towner are also here; and their 
singing is most spiritual and elevating. 
The object cf the Conference is to study the Bible 
as a preparation for Christian work ; to get nearer to 
Christ, and gain inspiration and power from him. And 
in repeated attendance here I have found this great 
object signally realized. But this Conference has 
fallen far below the high-water mark of former years. 
The obvious reason is that it has taken a controver- 
sial turn. Most of those who come here are pre- 
millenarians; and this doctrine has always been em- 
phasized, but hitherto in an frenic spirit. This year, 
unhappily, two of the leading speakers, Drs. A. T. 
Pierson and Nathaniel West, and perhaps I should 
add Major Whittle, have sneered at those who do not 
accept their views, and publicly lost their temper in 
answering respectful questions. The seventh day of 
the Conference was given up to this topic, and brought 
out some surprising exegesis, as, for instance, by Dr. 
Pierson, that the parable of the mustard-seed, Matt. 
xill., 31 and 82, teaches the great growth of evil within 
Christ’s kingdom, and that the birds of the air lodg- 
ing in its branches are the same that in the parable 
of the sower devour the seed, verses 4 and 19. Also 
the statement that the principal thing in the Bible is 
the wrath of God! The watchword of the discussion 
was, ‘‘ Away with theories, and take the Bible as it 
reads ;” and the unmistakable implication, that all 


subject. 


who are not premillenarians reject the Bible, refuse 
to subordinate their theories to it, and lack zeal in 
the service of Christ. Dr. West sweepingly denounced 
all the professors in the theological seminaries, and 
declared they dared not meet him in argument on this 


It must, in al) fairness, be said for Mr. Moody that 


sorious talk. He is always fair, candid, and sweet- 
tempered. But there is a feeling that he let others 
use the occasion to propagate views which he strongly 
holds; and the result has been, not only to greatly 
injure this meeting, but to injure the reputation that 
these conferences had gained as places of spiritual re- 
freshing, where one could leave all controversies 
behind, could study the Word under masters of practical 
interpretation, could study methods of work at the 
feet of those who have been eminently successful, 
and, above all, could drink in the spirit of Christ. 

In spite of all this, however, much has been given 
us most excellent and helpful. Next to Mr. Moody the 
central figure of the meetings has been the Rev. 
Marcus Rainsford, of London. He is a plain-appear. 
pg man, very modest in manner, and of a wonder. 
ful unction in both speech and prayer. Every one 
{s charmed with his rich and suggestive unfolding of 
Scripture, and with those stirring incidents of personal 
experience which he tells most graphically, and with 
which he fairly illuminates the truth he preaches. One 
cannot hear him without coveting that singular power 
of exposition that marks our Irish and English brethren, 
and makes their discourses open doors into the blessed 
Word of God. 

There are many pastors here, of all denominations ; 
many evangelists, who, in fact, rather predominate, 
not only in number, but in spirit; several foreign 
missionaries, and a host of lay workers, both men and 
women, {in all departments of Christian activity. And 
no doubt all will go home with new faith and courage 
and devotion. Certainly the name of our common 
Lord has been constantly magnified. 

August 13, 1886. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
CONCERNING MORMONISM.—II. 


F Plutarch {s right, if superstition rests on fear, Mor- 
monism is not a superstition. It appeals, not to the 
fears, but to the vanity, of its voterles. The Mormon mis- 
sionary goes to a poor, ignorant, depressed, discouraged 
people, to whom nelther soctety nor the rellgion to which 
they are accustomed has ever brought the inspiration of 
hope or self-esteem. They have heard but one mes 
sage from the State—Obey ; but one from the Church— 
Be content. They have been the serfs of industry, but 
have not enjoyed its rewards; the supporters of the 
Church, but have not received its honors; the chief tax- 
payers in the State, but its offices have never been within 
their reach. Tothemcomes anew Gospel. Its message 
is this: ‘‘Come to the Land of Promise. The Church 
of the Latter-Day Saints invites you. It will give you 
in this world houses and lands and brethren and wives 
and children, and in the world to come life everlasting. 
Believe in the Goepel we preach to you, and you become 
one of the saints of the earth, one of the children of 
God, one of his chosen and peculfar people, an heir of 
the earth and the fullness thereof. ‘You will no longer 
be a serf of industry, but a master of yourself and of 
your home; no longer a servant in the church, but may 
be one of its oflice-bearers—a bishop, an apostle, an 
elder, an evangelist ; no longer a mere taxpayer in the 
State, but one of its kingsin a community where all 
men are equal. This will be your present reward ; but 
this is only the beginning. The Lord is coming—your 
Lord, our Lord. We are his own, and he {s coming to 
his own, You will be joint heirs with him of the world . 
you will sit with him on the twelve thrones of Israel 
judging those who now assume to lord it over you.” The 
attractiveness of such a message to such a people the 
comfortable and cultured readers of The Christian Union 
can hardly conceive. It is a ray of sunlight to an utterly 
darkened life ; a message of self-esteem to the discour- 
aged, of hope to the despairing, of new life to those that 
were lifeless. When the convert arrives at Salt Lake 
City, he finds much of these promises fulfilled. He {s 
given a quarter section of land ; it is true that this comes 
from the United States Government, but he knows noth- 
ing of the United States Government. The Mormon 
hierarchy have selected the land, pre-empted it in his 
name, put him upon it, and, if necessary, advanced the 
money to pay the fees. He recefves it from the church. 
He finds himself a member of a church every fifth mem- 
ber of which {s an office-bearer, every office of which Is 
avowedly open tohim. The sermons which he hears con- 
tinually appeal to his just awakened and wholly undrilled 
self-esteem. If I may judge from the two discourses I 
heard in the Mormon Tabernacle, and from those which 
I have read in print, and from reports of Gentiles re 
specting their general character, he never hearsa preacher 
rebuke him for sin, or suggest to him @ mora) danger. 
The burden of every discourse is the same: Ours {s the 
only true church ; we are the saints ; we are God’s elect, 
his heira, chosen out of all nations to receive his appro- 
bation on earth and to be sharers of his glory in heaven, 
the ones to whom he will speedily come in power and 
glory. The fanaticism of Mormonism is the fanaticism, 
not of fear, but of inflated vanity. It would have 














Americans, as wellas of the Irish at home, was expressed 
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which it culls {ts proselytes had taught them that they 
are the children of God, and if children then heirs, 
and if the Christian society from which they are gath- 
ered had been truly Christian in giving them some fair 
proportion of their inheritance in the wealth which the 
Lord has stored up in the world for all his children. I 
assert this with some fositiveness, because where men 
have been taught this glory of divine sonship, have 
been educated by the church to be self-respecting, have 
received some earthly earnest of their heavenly inherit- 
ance, Mormonism has found no converts. 

This religion, which thus appeals to the vanity of a 
people whose approbativeness has large capacity but 
has had no direction, speaks to them in a language 
which requires for {ts apprehension nefther moral nor 
spiritua! intelligence. It calls for no exercise of either 
conscience or faith. It does not preach the law. The 
confessional of the Roman Catholic Church, when 
honestly used, becomes an instrument of ethical instruc- 
tion, and often imposes upon the Jalty severely the 
obligations of conscience. Protestantism reaches the 
same end by different, as it seems to me by far wiser 
and less objectionable, methods: chiefly by direct ethical 
instruction in the pulpit and in pastoral visitation. Both 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant religions agree in 
making all promises of future glory dependent upon 
obedience to the will of God. So far as I can judge, 
Mormonism does not make the hopes which it holds out 
to its votaries in any measure dependent on the moral 
life. Unconditional and absolute election is at the root 
of its theology. He who has forsaken home, crossed the 
sea, and entered the land of promise, drawn by the 
Gospel of Mormonism, has become God’s elect. In no 
sermon I have heard or read, and in no publication I have 
ever seen, have I found any emphasis lafd upon the 
moral life. The Ten Commandments form the basis of 
a considerable part of most catechisms, both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic. They are given a wholly sub- 
ordinate place in the Mormen catechism. In St. Liguort’s 
catechism, an extreme High Church Roman Catholic cate. 
chism, 150 pages out of 250 are devoted to the precepts of 
the Decalogue ; in Elder John Jaques’s Mormon catechism 
5 pages out of 74 are given to the same topic. The 
Mormon religion is all Gospel ; there {s no Law in it. The 
result is not surprising. I make considerable allowance 
for religious prejudice among the Gentiles of Utah 
Territory. Itis nevertheless significant that the testl- 
mony of one Gentile, who told me that he never knew 
a Mormon who did not drink and would not on occasion 
lie, was substantially confirmed by the nearly unanimous 
testimony of the Gentiles I talked with. Salt Lake City 
is essentially an agricultural town. Both drinking and 
the social evil are, I judge, very much in excess of the 
average in similar agricultural towns. I had heard not 
a little of the thrift of the Mormons. Salt Lake City 
gave far less signs of thrift than Denver, and far less 
signs of energy than Leadville. 

I may be mistaken in thinking that Mormonfsm {s an 
unmoral religion, but I cannot be mistaken in thinking 
it a wholly unspiritual religion. Of all the various 
religions which claim affinity to Christianity, Mormon- 
ism seems to me the least spiritual ; I do not except the 
Mohammedan. One of the elders I heard in the Taber- 
naole invelghed against the doctrine that God could 
be without parts and passions, or could be incompre- 
hensible. A Protestant pastor prepared a few yeacs ago 
a Christmas celebration for his Sunday-school, a large 
proportion of the children being of Mormon parentage. 
At a given point in the exercises of the evening Santa 
Claus appeared in buffalo robe and cap, and the chil. 
dren fled in precipitate confusion, crying, ‘‘ God has 
come! God has come!” nor could any persuasion in- 
duce them to return tothe room. As a system of the- 
ology, Mormonism is a species of Second Adventism. 
It all rests upon the doctrine that Jesus Christ will 
return in bodily form, first to the officers of his church 
in his Temple—this before 1891; second to the world, 
publicly—this during the present generation. This 
doctrine, in the form in which {t is taught in the Mor- 
mon Church, rests wholly upon an egotistic and literal 
interpretation of the Biblical prophecies. I meet now 
and then in New England some one who warns me 
against spiritualizing Interpretations of the Scripture. 
‘We must,” he says, ‘‘take the Bible literally. The 
moment we depart from a literal acceptance of every 
line and word we cannot tell where to stop. It is a dan- 
gerous process.” But, in fact, the greatest corruptions 
of doctrine have grown, not out of spiritualizing, but 
out of literalizing, the Bible. It is the letter that has 
killed. The doctrinal corruptions of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church are sustained by, if they are not dependent 
upon, literalism in interpreting the symbolism of the 
Bible. From this literalism springs the priestly doctrine 
of transubstantiation and of a literal hel! fire. The 
doctrinal corruptions of the Mormon Church are all 
sustained by, if not dependent upon, a literalism in {n- 
terpreting the prophecies and the types of the Bible. 
From this literalism springs, at least by it are sup- 
ported, the doctrines of a priestly hierarchy, an earthly 
Second Advent, and plural marriages. No, my ortho- 





dox friend! The dangers from a literal interpretation 
of the Bible are far greater than those from figurative 
and spiritual interpretations. There is danger in any 
thinking ; but then there {s still greater danger in not 
thinking at all. 

This unspiritual expectation of a purely earthly 
heaven and sensuous immortality, coupled with an over- 
weentng self-concelt which every service still further 
excites and stimulates, produces a species of fanaticism 
which has no parallel in the religious history of man- 
kind. The Mormon’s enthusiasm for his religion isa 
rebuke to the apathy of most Christians. I call with 
two friends on the keeper of alittle museum. He passes 
his other visitors over to a clerk and devotes himself to 
an exposition of Mormonism ; he is willing to leave his 
business to talk as long as we are willing to leave ours 
and listen. At the close he invites us to come to the 
museum door on Sunday and he will guarantee us good 
seats In the Tabernacle. I wonder where I could finda 
Protestant shopkeeper who would display a kindred 
enthusiasm in setting forth to strangers the religion 
of Jesus Christ, or, indeed, would know as much 
about Protestant theology. One of the editors of the 
‘* Deseret News” devotes an evening to giving us a 
quiet exposition of his faith. The ‘‘ Deseret News” is 
a secular paper. I wonder of the editor of the Chicago 
“«Tmes” or the New York ‘ Herald” would do the 
same. Ido not forget Christ’s estimate of men who 
move heaven and earth to make one proselyte; but I 
think none the less that Christian enthusiasm would do 
well to imitate the zeal, though not the spirit in other re- 
spects, of Mormon fanaticism. The Mormon’s religion 
is the central fact of his life; all ambitions, hopes, pur- 
poses, derive their inspiration and take their color from 
his faith—if anything so wholly unspiritual can be 
properly called faith. The Mormons pay their tithes 
cheerfully ; a church in a growing community like Utah 
which has one-tenth of all the private incomes of the 
people does not lack for money. Those that can, pay 
{t in money ; those that have not money pay {t in kind ; 
but all payit. A former Mormon told me that his tithes 
the last year of his membership amounted to $5,000, 
The Mormon voters—men and women—vote as the 
hierarchy bids them. The Mormon {s not primarily a 
citizen of the United States, but a citizen of the kingdom 
of God on the earth, and every act is directed to build- 
ing up that kingdom. Thus the entire territorial 
government is in the hands of the hierarchy ; the entire 
civil taxes pass through their hands; and no man can 
tell how either the civil or the church funds are ex- 
pended. He who ventures to dissent from the counsels 
of the hierarchy separates himself from the people of 
God ; and the people of God thereupon separate them- 
selves from him. Old friends know him no more; old 
customers come to him no more. In a single year one 
Mormon apostate found his income from trade drop 
from $25,000 to $5,000. No wonder that in a country 
to which men have gone to make money such a power 
as this is dreaded. The same motives that make most 
temperate citizens very cautious about defying the liquor 
traffic in our towns and cities make many Gentiles in 
Utah very cautiaus about defying the Mormon hierarchy. 

The same unspiritual habit which corrupts al] the 
Mormon interpretation of Scripture, and makes the Bible 
of the earth, earthy, under the guise of doing it honor, 
degrades and destroys the family. The doctrine of plu- 
ral marriages rests upon a gross and wholly false con 
ception of the end of marriage—that its object is the pro 
duction of children. On this subject Mormon gentle- 
men of apparent culture talk to you with about the same 
delicacy of sentiment that could be expected of a not 
over refined ranchman in discussing the value of a cattle 
ranch. He reports with satisfaction families of forty 
children as a visible evidence of the value of plural mar- 
riages to fulfill the divins end in marriage. The only 
end he recognizes is reproduction of the species. Can 
it be necessary to do more than vigorously disown that 
idea as at once gross and false? The end of the family 
is not the production of children ; itis the development 
of character, and, specifically, of love as the secret of all 
that is good and true in character. And of love as the 
bond of perfectness and the inspiration of life the Mor- 
mon religion knows but little and the Mormon home 
even less. The whole relation between the sexes is un- 
mistakably degraded ; the very conception of mar- 
riage {s tainted by asort of pious animalism ; the notion 
of home is of a mere place for the reproduction of the 
species. This degradation of womanhood, and manhood 
toc—for the two rise and fall together, always and by 
inevitable necessity—stares you in the face as you look 
upon the congregation in the Mormon Tabernacle, and 
enforces itself upon you as you talk ef home and wife 
and children with Mormon believers. 

On the whole, then, gathering up the results of this 
brief visit, the impressions produced are of a religion 
more pernicious than I had even supposed Mormonism 
to be; impressions of a hierarchy which, by methods 
wholly un-American, has gained 4 political power in one 
of our Territories which we never ought to have allowed 
it to acquire, and which we ought not to allow it to 
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retain ; of a theology which is wholly unspiritual and 
almost wholly unmoral, which, while it does not appeal 
to superstitious fears, appeals not to conscience, fa!th, 
or love, but almost wholly to a fanatical self-concett ; 
of a social life which, in polygamist and non-polygamist 
alike, impairs, if {t does not destroy, the true sanctity of 
marriage and the home, by a wholly sensuous and un 
spiritual conception of the character and object of both. 

Of the prospects of Mormonism, and of the principles 
to be adopted in dealing with it, I shall have something 
to say in a succeeding paper. 





A NEEDED ASSOCIATION. 
3y A MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


UIETLY and uninterruptedly, during these sum- 

mer months, the Industrial Education Associa- 
tlon has been doing a most beneficent and teliing work. 
It has established and maintained, in various parts of the 
city, classes {n cooking, modeling, designing, drawing, 
and housekeeping. Let us make a tour of these classes, 
first entering one of the large class-rooms in the new 
Church of the Reformation, in Stanton Street, New 
York. We find ourselves in the midst of one hundred 
little children. This is a kindergarten, and is under the 
guidance of a teacher engaged by the Association to 
train the children in the first steps of industrial educa- 
tion. Even during the hottest of these August days the 
children are bright and happy. 

Our next visit will be to one of the most crowded 
parts of the city, a small building in Allen Street, one 
of the schools of the Home of the Friendless. Here are 
about sixty boys and girls, cheery and busy. Flowers 
are all around, sent to them from the “real country.” 
And what are these children doing ? One group {is busy 
dressing dolls, to their most intense delight with clothes 
that can be removed. They cut and fit as well as inake 
the garments ; and are thus taught, not only how to 
clothe, but how to dress, a ‘‘live baby.” The sewing ifs 
neat, and some of it even dainty. Another group is 
setting dining-tables ; another making beds ; others are 
sweeping ; all learning to be good housekeepers ; and 
as much of the work as possible is done under the influ- 
ence of music. The boysare busy with knives and rules 
making boxes, carving pretty things for their mothers, 
or they are drawing, and, from rule, making envelopes. 
Stiff fingers are made limber. Brain and hands are 
taught to work at the same time, and In such ways that 
the boys declare it ‘‘ fun,” not lessons. Another day, if 
we come, we;shall find a number of girls forming a cook- 
ing class. They are enthusiastic over fish-balls, making 
bread, and learning the several ways to cook and serve 
potatoes and other vegetables. 

From here we take the elevated train and soon find 
ourselves in another home school at Harlem. The only 
difference between this school and the last is in the 
pupils. These children are brighter, rosier, and more 
full of spirits ; for they have purer alr and better sur- 
roundings. Attached to this wacation school {s a yard 
which the children use at recess time. 

It {is a question if the most entertaining class conducted 
by the teachers of the Assocfation is not that located 
in West Forty-third Street, almost at the North River. 
We turn into a tenement-house, to find ourselves in the 
typical tenement-house room of the worst sort. Crowded 
{nto it are twenty-four ragged children, but with clean 
hands and faces—this isan imperative rule; all of them, 
as their appearance indicates, are wretchedly poor and 
forlorn, In the midst of this class stands a charming, 
bright-faced lady, the teacher. The stove ts of the pat- 
tern usually found in tenement-house homes, and the 
cooking utensils are only such simple ones as the chil- 
dren see in their own homes, but all very bright and 
clean. When we enter, these children are learning to 
broil] meat, make hash out of scraps which in the ma- 
jority of their homes are thrown away, and espectal 
pains is taken in teaching the various ways to cook 
potatoes. The excitement is intense. Each child has 
its turn in making some good thing. An outside bal- 
cony enables the mothers to watch the process of these 
lessons, and they too are learning how to cook a good 
meal out of the ingredients which they are in the habit 
of purchasing for their own families, and how to keepa 
room tidy. Can any one estimate the value of these 
lessons to those women and children? Is there any 
limit to the influence that {s being wrought in their 
lives and surroundings? The lesson begins at 3 p.w.: 
but from nine o’clock in the morning the children 
gather, wondering when ‘‘ teacher ” willcome. Assheis 
seen they rush to welcome her, especially if in her hand 
there {s a bright bunch of flowers, one of which will be 
given to each of the children as a reward of merit. This 
class was started with a double purpose in view by the 
superintendent of the Vacation Class: not only for the 
benefit of the few little girls she could reach during these 
hot days, but also to prove what could be done by lady 
visitors among the poor. How easy it would be, aftera 
lady had taken the course of simple cooking lessons un- 
der the direction of the Industrial Education Association 
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teachers, to gather about her once or twice 8 week a 
group of the children belonging to the families she visits 
in their own rooms, and teach them that which will tell 
on their whole lives! A very small sum paid by each 
child would pay the rent of the room. 

On Staten Island, at West New Brighton, is another 
Vacation School, taught by the teachers belonging to the 
New York Association ; and these children are just as 
anxious as city waifs to be taught useful things, and 
just as ready to work during vacation. At Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. I., another schocl, under the charge of the 
teachers of the Association, is maintained. The classes 
there meet on Friday and Saturday. 

Atthe Training School of the Assoctation, 54 East 

Eleventh Street, fifteen girls have been busy this summer 
learning to become good house servants. This school 
started in February of the present year, and has from the 
first met with unexpected success. Its aim is to ralse 
the dignity of house service, and to induce girls of the 
better class to enter into such service. The school has 
been full from the start. Its rules are as follows: A 
girl must be over sixteen years of age; she must come 
to the school supported by good references. She is re- 
ceived for a week’s probation. If, at the end of that 
time, she gives evidence of the necessary capacities 
for making a good servant, she is accepted for a three 
months’ training, during all of which period she is, of 
eourse, under the contro] and must submit to the author- 
ity of the superintendent. The first month the rudi- 
ments of sewing, cooking, waiting, chamberwork, are 
teught ; at the end of that time the pupil decides what 
branch of work she desires to follow, and she is then 
trained in that branch, to the exclusion of the others. If 
the choice is for kitchen or laundry work, she must re- 
main longer than three months, in order that she may 
become proficient in cooking or washing. During the 
months of training the girls wear a simple uniform, con- 
sisting of a checked cambric dress and full white 
apron. Before leaving the school each girl makes for 
herself a complete outfit, for which she pays by return- 
ing to the treasury of the Association one quarter of her 
first three months’ wages. When she is deemed pro- 
ficient enough to fill a position, one is, of course, readily 
found for her by the Association. If, at the end of her 
first three months’ service, her employer gives her a good 
recommendation, a certificate, or diploma, is given her 
and her name entered on the servants’ register of the 
Association, where it remains permanently as long as 
she proves worthy; and whenever, for a sufficient 
reason, she leaves a place, she can consider herself under 
the care and guidance of the Association until she is 
again in a new position. After September 15 the 
Association will have enlarged its resources for the 
Training School so much that they will be able to have 
s very much larger class. Girls from the vicinity of 
New York, as well as from the city itself, are entitled 
to the privileges of this school. 

And now the greatest step ever taken in the history of 
the Association has been taken. The Union Theological 
Seminary building has been leased from the trustees for 
the use of the Association, at No. 9 University Place, and 
to-day, if one enters there, he will find that building un- 
dergoing a marked transformation. Paint and paper and 
skill have wrought achange. This building is admirably 
adapted for the Aesociation’s use. In the basement there 
will be a large laundry and kitchen, training and sitting 
rooms for the girls of the Training School, as well as 
storerooms. In addition to the pupils of the Training 
School, poor women will be trained in laundry work, 
with the view of making them self-supporting. 

On the first floor of the new building are offices, com- 
mittee-rooms, the large, sunny cooking-school room, 
and dining-rooms for the household, and a beautiful 
hall, with a seating capacity for about 3800 persons. 
This room is finished in oak, and has stained-glass win- 
dows. It will make a very attractive lecture room. 
Here the Association will hoid its meetings for the ad- 
vancement of industrial education ; and it is hoped that 
the hall may be rented to other organizations, so that a 
part of the expenses of the work of the Association may 
be met. On the next floor are five classrooms. These 
will be used for classes in carpentry, industrial, mechan- 
ical, and free-hand drawing, modeling, Little House- 
keepers’ classes, lectures 02 domestic economy, sewing, 
dressmaking, and a kindergarten that will meet each 
morning. On this floor also is a room that the Associa- 
tion propose using for a permanent exhibition room. 
The Industrial Exhibition of Children’s Handiwork 
held last March at Cosmopolitan Hall was such a suc- 
cess, and proved such a means of education, that the 
question was constantly asked, Why cannot this remain 
as a permanent museum ? The Board of Managers of 
the Association agreed with the public that such an 
exhibition should be in the city of New York as a plave 
where teachers and others interested in educational 
matters could find systems and plans of introducing 
industrial training Into schools and institutions as well 
as by individuals in tenement-houses ; and this hall, on 


celved every encouragement from those who kindly 
contributed to the success of the Cosmopolitan Hall 
exhibition. Valuable exhibits from the public schools 
of Philadelphia, Jamestown, N. Y., New Haven, 
Conn., Montclair, N. J., and also from the Chicago 
Manual Training School, and many smaller places, 
bave been promised to the Association for its permanent 
museum, which, it is hoped, will be opened to the 
public in November, and opened as a free exhibition of 
children’s industrial work. 

The large and well-equipped class-rooms of the Asso- 
ciation will enable it to demonstrate how numbers of 
children can be well taught by one teacher, and to 
demonstrate to Boards of Education and others how 
manual training can be introduced into the schools with- 
out great expense. Itis calculated that about 1,000 chil- 
dren will attend these classes weekly, each paying 
from three to ten cents per lesson. 

To those who stand outside of the Association, per. 
haps the most beneficent feature of the work proposed 
is that of training women who wish to act as teachers in 
all departments of industrial work, and the great facilities 
for giving information on industrial education. All 
over the country women can be found who have intel- 
ligence and leisure, and who are anxious to put these at 
the service of women and children who are less fortunate 
than themselves, and yet they do not know how to be- 
gin to carry on such a work. To meet the wants of 
these women the Industrial Association will establish 
elasses, where, for a comparatively small sum, women 
can be trained to conduct classes in cooking and all de- 
partments of household work, dressmaking and all 
departments of sewing, as well as in designing and 
modeling, kindergarten and kitchen gardening. Rec- 
ognizing that many of these women would prefer 
living in the immediate vicinity of the school, the man- 
agers have arranged to accommodate such in the build- 
ing. Applications have already been made from women 
who desire to avail themselves of the privileges of the 
Industrial Education Association Training School. In 
London, in connection with the Association for Home 
Arts and Industries, a similar building has been opened, 
and women come from all parts of Great Britain to learn 
home arts and industries, to teach them in their own 
villages and towns. 

Morning normal classes will be formed for women 
living in New York and its vicinity desirous of teaching 
household industries to the poor. This affords an oppor. 
tunity for those connected with Saturday morning sew- 
ing classes, who feel that they themselves do not so 
understand sewing ss to be able properly to teach their 
classes, to devote certain mornings in the early fall to 
being thoroughly trained in the Association’s system of 
sewing. Classes for ladies who desire for their own 
benefit to learn the arts of sewing, housekeeping, cook- 
ing, and other useful branches, will be formed during 
the coming winter, and special classes will be formed 
for those who desire to teach industrial branches as a 
means of livelfhood, and to these opportunity will be 
given to gain practical experience by teaching the chil- 
dren's classes in the building. A bureau will be organ- 
ized which will supply teachers to schools and institu- 
tions, A large number of teachers in all branches of 
girls’ work are ready. The Association hopes in a few 
months to have a number of young men trained for 
carpentry and all kinds of industrial work for boys. 

Of course, the work done and the work proposed by 
the Association require a large outlay, and those 
friends of education who believe that the hands as 
well as the head should be made self supporting, 
that the training of the hands as well as of the head is 
necessary for the complete mental development of a man, 
can do no better service to the cause of humanity than 
to assist, morally and financlally, the Industrial Edu- 
cation Association of New York. 








TO THE GIRL WHO CANNOT GO TO 
COLLEGE. 


By Lovrsz Mannrne Hoperxres. 


ALF your pleasure in receiving your diploma 

from high school or academy last June was de- 
stroyed by the thought that your intimate friend, with 
whom you had learned daily lessons for three years, was 
only beginning her student life, while yours was ending ; 
for she is going to college and you are not. Perhaps 
your physician says, wisely, that your health is not firm 
enough ; or your father, prudently, that the family purse 
is not full enough ; or your mother, regretfully, that you 
are needed at home; or possibly the exigency is even 
greater, and you must begin to earn your own living. 
Though your friend may assure you that no other girl, 
though she be as beautiful as Hebe and as wise as Minerva, 
will ever come between her and you, you already feel that 
something is coming in to separate you more widely 
than distance or absence. Youare right, and she is wrong. 
But what I wish to say to you is, that you and not she 
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upon common interests. She will return to you in six 
months or a year, perhaps, and will talk of marvel- 
ous things that the microscope or the telescope has 
revealed to her, or of a new world of art, poetry, and 
romance that has been opened by a study of Murillo or 
Wordsworth or Shakespeare. If she finds that you 
listen with scant courtesy, to respond irrelevantly with, 
“Oh, but did you hear that Annie B—— was the belle 
of Newport last summer ?” you will indeed soon cease 
to be intimate friends. But what if you should surprise 
her by telling her something on these very themes that 
she has not found out ? Not that you can pursue asub- 
ject better at home, where, I take it for granted, your 
life is not to be one of happy options, but you may have 
the advantage of having chosen one subject, while she 
is distracted with five; and to know one subject ina 
masterful way will remove you forever from the ranks 
of uninteresting or uneducated people, and banish the 
fear of feeling awkward or commonplace in the pres- 
ence of the most cultivated. 

But, possibly, the question of what you shall study 
presents itself with the bewilderment of the Hampton 
Court maze. Decide first whether you affect scientific 
or literary pursuits. Which gives you more delight, a 
curiously marked butterfly or blossom, or an exquisite 
line of Tennyson ? Are you more at home in the world 
of fact or fancy ? If you decide in favor of a scientific 
pursuit, and live near the seashore, the tide will daily 
lay at your feet more truths than you can exhaust in 
years of study. If you live inland, the weeds that vex 
your garden may become an equal source of pleasure 
and profit. One of Beck’s student microscopes, to be 
obtained in any city for about twenty dollars, or, if 
you cannot afford that, an ordinary magnifying glass, 
with less than half a dozen books, like Wood’s ‘‘ Com- 
mon Objects for the Microscope,” Beale’s ‘“‘ How to 
Work with the Microscope,” or the more expensive work 
of Professor Carpenter, ‘‘ The Microscope and its Reve- 
lations,” will furnish a sufficient equipment. If few 
books are possible, one scientific journal, like the 
“American Monthly Microscopical Journal ” or ‘‘ The 
Naturalist,” would prove a fairly good scientific teacher 
for an investigating mind. 

But possibly literature has more attraction to you, 
and you have neither public nor private library. Ina 
day when five dollars can be exchanged for a fairly 
good assortment of the best authors—I saw such a one 
not a week ago in the Cassells’ National Library Series, 
edited by Henry Morley—the want of books need not 
defeat your desire. Begin with some author or period 
about which you know something, and wish to know 
more. I have learned to know recently a young dress- 
maker, in her early twenties, who longs to go to college 
and is denied. She is beginning a five years’ course in 
literature. She has not time for anything so varied as 
the excellent Chautauqua Course, but she is finding 
time to study one play of Shakespeare each month, be- 
sides giving herself a course of reading in the history of 
American literature. Do you suppose life to her will 
mean only the fit of a sleeve or the adjustment of a train, 
even though she gives five days of the week to their 
consideration? If you have a predilection for history, 
take any famous character or epoch which seems to you 
remunerative, and let it lead you, just as a well-byilt 
road in an actual journey would do, either forward or 
back, as your interest or ignorance demands ; for in- 
stance, the character of Elizabeth or the epoch of the 
Puritans, in history ; or, in literature, Arthur and the 
Round Table, or Sir Walter Scott. Any of these would 
be representative, and would not fail to cause you to 
make good connections with previous and subsequent 
periods, 

I do not propose that you become simply intelligent 
upon the subject you choose, but that you fill yourself 
full of it. Studying by yourself will give you the supreme 
advantage of origina) expression of your thoughts ; and 
if, with persistent patience and enthusiastic courage, 
you carry out this plan, you will, through your sym- 
pathy and effort, become more truly a college trained 
woman than some thoughtless girl who has been sent 
rather than has gone to college, and whose poverty of 
endeavor has so disgraced her academic career that she 
bas no moral right to the degree that she legally holds. 


FORMING A LABOR ORGANIZATION. 
By Grorce E. Watsa. 


HE complete history of any one of our large labor 

organizations, from the time of its inception to its 
full growth, would prove an interesting piece of reading 
matter. The marvelous success to which some of them 
have attained from small beginnings shows plainly how 
any particular measure can be popularized among the 
masses when it directly concerns their materia] welfare. 
At first the insignificant union of half a dozen men, 
proudly wearing badges, and talking about “equal 
rights,” ‘‘ protection,” “‘ monopoly,” ‘ equality,” etc., 
appears ludicrous to the unthinking observers. But, 
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fess to understand, have been the nucleuses of some of 
our strongest labor organizations, with membership and 
capital counted by thousands, 

It was my privilege, a short time ago, to learn before- 
hand that a Newspaper Dealers’ Union was about to be 
formed in a certain ward of this city, and that a meet- 
ing for that purpose was to be held on a given evening. 
I felt a curiosity to attend the meeting, and at the 
stated time started out in search of the place. I soon 
found that it was to be held overa liquor saloon, in a 
not very commendable neighborhood. The proprietor 
of the place answered: my question as to whether the 
meeting was to be held in his establishment by a loud, 
‘* Yes, sir! right upstairs, right upstairs, sir. Turn to 
your left, and go straight ahead.” 

I turned to the left and went straight ahead until I 
reached a second landing, where my presence was dis- 
covered by a cadaverous-looking individual, dressed in 
a suit of black somewhat the worse for wear, who in- 
formed me that I was welcome and that the meeting was 
already in progress. Unfortunately, it wasarainy night, 
and the temporary chairman was making an apology to 
the half-dozen present for the non appearance of the 
others. A few remarks about the object of the 
gatherlng were made, and then the chair announced the 
meeting open for discussion. By this time there were, 
in all, just a round dozen present, including myself and 
the reporter of adally paper. Three were smoking dirty- 
looking pipes, and two half-burned-up cigars, while the 
rest contented themselves with chewing the weed. Two 
of the members were little more than boys. All were 
reclining in their favorite positions, some with their 
feet above their heads, and others with them sprawled 
out upon the floor. I looked around me for the 
side bar, but found that there was none in the room. 
I discovered later that some of the members had started 
out to atlend the meeting, but, finding the attractions 
of the barroom below greater than that of the company 
above, they had remained downstairs to discuss the 
prospects of the future union with the proprietor of the 
place, who certainly had his opinions about the whole 
matter. 

The first speaker who took the floor after the president 
had finished was a man of small intellectual caliber, but 
fiery voice and quick actions. He did not attempt to 
explain the object of the meeting, or to rehearse the 
grievances of the newsdealers, but he gave them some 
of his own personal experience, which was more or less 
irrelevant. He soon became very much excited. He 
wanted revenge for the grievances done him in his busi- 
ness. He was severely rebuked by speaker number two, 
but about half the members sided with him, and for a 
moment a serious division seemed to be threatened. The 
chairman finally called the assembly to order, and the 
meeting went on as before. 

One man in particular interested me. He was the one 
who had interrupted the flery orator in his cry for re- 
venge. In his speaking he was so slow and deliberate 
that one became almost tired of waiting for his next 
words ; but at times this slowness proved very effective. 
This he seemed to be conscious of, and, after working 
his hearers up to the proper pitch of expectancy, he 
would hesitate in the middle of a sentence and allow 
them to anticipate him. It was easy to guess his mean- 
ing, and several would finish his sentence with a shout. 
A part of his speech was after this fashion : 

‘* Gentlemen, I have noticed in my business that there 
{is a discrimination made between the small newsdealers 
and the large ones. The magazines are brought to you 
and paid for by you, but if you do not sell them you 
must lose by them. You cannot return them. Now, 
gentlemen, the large news companies, who have plenty 
of capital—they—” 

‘*Can return them,” broke in the chorus of voices 
when the speaker hesitated. 

‘* Yes, they can return them,” continued the speaker, 
suddenly losing his slowness of speech, and waking up, 
with fire inhiseyes. ‘‘And why? Yes, I ask you 
why ?” 

‘* Because they have got the capital, and we have 
not,” again volunteered the company. 

‘* Yes, because they have got capital, and we have 
not. That’s it, gentlemen ; and it’s not right. And we 
won't stand it. Let us organize, and then we can fight 
them. Organize, gentlemen—that’s it.” 

This kind of speech I found had more real effect on 
the men than the most fiery, hot-headed address of the 
evening. There seemed to be something particularly 
effective in the speaker, and his way of permitting the 
audience to finish his sentences occasionally secured 
closer attention than the most rapid and caustic speaker 
could command. 

About eleven o’clock, when every man had had his 
say, the question of organizing was broached. Some 
argued against forming a union with so few members 
present, but the majority insisted on taking some defi- 
nite action before they adjourned. If the meeting 
proved an entire failure, the next one would be a com. 
plete balk, and the hopes of the newsdealers lost forever. 
The members were then counted to see if enough were 





present to fill the regular offices of an association, and 
only six could be found. The rest were downstairs in 
the barroom, and a messenger was sent for them. When 
they had put in an appearance, and were told the action 
of the meeting, they readily consented to help elect 
officers, and, being of a peaceful disposition, they made no 
objections to the ticket proposed by two of the me.nbers. 
The union was then givena name, and the President 
announced the meeting adjourned. 

This was the organization, and, although performed 
in a crude manner and by ignorant men, it was not 
the last of the body. Meetings were held every few 
weeks, and speakers invited to address them. For the 
first two months a few idlers attended regularly out of 
mere curiosity, but no new memberscamein. The suc- 
cess of the movement seemed fated, and none but the 
few leaders of the body appeared confident and full of 
hope. But at last things took a different turn. People 
in the neighborhuod began to talk about the new 
organization, and several paragraphs about it appeared 
in the daily papers. Other newsdealers began to attend 
the meetings, and readily added their names to the list 
of members. In another two months the union was on 
a sound basis aud in a prosperous condition financially. 

To-day this union ranks as one of the very strongest 
in New York, and its membership reaches up into four 
figures. Its power in dictating its own terms to cor- 
porations and newspapers has frequently been tested in 
hard fights and tardily won victories. The history 
of this particular newsdealers’ union repeats the history 
of many similar labor organizations, 








LIBRARIES FOR RUNNING READERS. 
By CHaruzs F, RICHARDSON. 


VERY one who has ever ‘‘stopped” at a hotel 
must have been impressed with the fact that pro- 
vision is usually made for all desires of man save the 
desire forcomfort. Office, dining-hall, parlor, and bed- 
room may be decorated with adornments in stone, wood, 
and metal; the carpet may be turf-lixe, and the furni- 
ture costly; and yet the general effect is cold and 
cheerless, because few provisions have been made for 
genuine rest. This common evil is now happily modi- 
fied, in many city hotels and a few country ones, by the 
progress of that fashion in art which is making Ameri- 
can and English homes so much more attractive. But 
few hostelrics have yet discovered that the most effect- 
ive, and also the very cheapest, way to make guests 
contented during a rainy Sunday or a forenoon of wait- 
ing is to put before them a little library of standard and 
popular books. 

Some of the readers of this article have doubtless 
sojourned at some of the little inns of New England 
country towns, where the ‘‘ Washington Hotel” or 
‘* American House” {is half tavern and half farmhouse. 
They have inspected the remarkable library arranged 
on the center-table of the parlor—a collection consisting 
of a subscription Life of Abraham Lincoln, a hymn- 
book, a presentation copy of Byron’s poems, a dilap!- 
dated ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a schoo] history of the 
United States, and ‘‘ The Poetry of Flowers.” After 
vainly attempting to extract something new from this 
familiar array, they have turned with hopes of rellef to 
the adornments on the walls: a framed coffia-plate, a 
hair cross, and a startling water-color of an impossible 
castle towering above a metallic river. But even these 
rustic libraries bear a favorable comparison with some 
of the intellectual presentations in city hotels costing a 
million of dollars. There one may enjoy a city direct- 
ory, 8 railway guide-book, or a huge illustrated book of 
advertisements ; and these are to be reinforced only by 
somewhat unsatisfactory outlays at the news-stand. 

Now, there is no imperative economic reason why 
hotel-keepers, who contract to furnish shelter, food, and 
fire, should also furnish a circulating library for their 
guests. No more is there any imperative reason why 
they should hang their parlors with attractive paintings, 
or set a tall clock in the hall, or otherwise give a home- 
like effect, as some of the best of them do. But surely 
there {is no way in which a trifling outlay would bring 
a better return. People must wait in hotels many weary 
hours, while expecting to meet friends, while resting, 
while weather-bound. They cannot carry many books 
in a crowded trunk; they may be dissatisfied with the 
ephemeral proffers made by the news-stand ; or they 
may be too economical to spend a dollar for a book, 
while willing to pay four dollars a day for board. 
Whatever the class of guests, whatever their intellectual 
or financial resources, nearly all like to read, and, if 
entertained by a book, will get profit, be made con- 
tented, praise the house, and come again, which 1s just 
what the proprietor wants. 

Let me illustrate by an example. One of the newer 
hotels in Boston, which was, of course, freshly fitted 
throughout on its opening, had the happy thought to 
offer to its guests the use of a small iibrary. A hand- 
some book-case, ornate enough to please those who like 
furniture only, was placed in its principalj parlor, and 





in it were arranged about one hundred volumes. The 
choice was of standard and miscellaneous works. I 
made no catalogue when I examined the collection, but 
remember that it contained Dickens’s, Thackeray’s, 
and Goethe’s complete works, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
several of George Eliot’s novels, Julia Ward Howe’s 
‘ Life of Margaret Fuller,” Sanborn’s ‘‘ Life of ‘Tho- 
reau,” Palgrave’s ‘‘Golden Treasury,” Drake's ‘‘ New 
England Folk-Lore,” Patton’s ‘‘ History of the United 
States,” Pyle’s decorated edition of ‘‘The Lady of 
Shalott,” and many other works of similar character, 
with some popular volumes included. But did this 
display of literary wares serve as an ornament merely, 
being neglected by the busy or non-literary or already 
supplied body of guests? It so happened that the last 
time [ stayed at this hotel, Fast Day was included in 
my period of sojourn. Now, readers outside of Boston 
or of New England may labor under the impression that 
Puritan Fast Day is a thing of the past, no longer inter- 
rupting the secular week, but chiefly given up to ball 
games and horseback-riding and matinées at the the- 
aters. That New England Fast Day is no longer a 
strictly religious occasion I am willing to admit; but it 
certainly is a time when sojourners at hotels are thrown 
upon their own resources to a large extent. The 
shops are nearly all closed ; one’s friends are certainly 
not in their offices or usual places of business, and per- 
haps are out of town; and, in general, one feels like a 
member of the ‘‘Shut-in Society.” For the average 
hotel guest the whole day is hardly occupled by a good 
church service in the morning, even if it be reinforced 
by some dreary performance in the afternoon. On this 
particular Fast Day the streets were covered with the 
dirty remains of a late spring snow-storm, and the skies 
poured down achi)ly rain. Under such circumstances 
the little library of a hundred volumes seemed like a 
neighborhood of a hundred friends. I saw the occu- 
pants of the parlor seated by the fire, book in hand, In 
cheerful mood, instead of peering through the dripping 
panes toward the cold storm without, in the mood of 
that unfortunate blockated gentleman represented in a 
“Punch” picture, who was so reduced in his devices 
for killing time that he ‘‘ wondered whether stropping 
his razor wouldn’t amuse him.” 

Such a book-case-full as the one I have mentioned 
would hardly cost more than a hundred dollars ; its 
nature and contents might be changed at an expendi- 
ture of half a dollar a week. Books duly stamped with 
the hotel name would seldom be lost or stolen, and even 
then the cost of replacement would be small compared 
with the pleasure given the guests. Even as an adver- 
tisement it would ‘‘ pay,” for that which makes a hotel 
talked about isso much stock in trade for its propri- 
etors. 

There are other places than hotels in which similar 
experiments might be tried. Railway care afford few 
opportunities for passing about, and are occupied by a 
changing crowd ; but a steamboat library is as practi- 
eable as a steamship library. A steamboat or hotel 
might put a small collection of books under care of a 
competent person, perhaps renting books for five cents 
an hour during the evening, a deposit being required, if 
need be, on taking the book. Even the news-stand 
could go into the circulating library business on a small 
scale, and rent books to those unwilling to buy. Readers 
half through a book might buy it, after all. A similar 
plan at a railway station—especially a junction—could 
easily relieve the tedium of one of those three-hour 
delays with which we all are familiar. Any one who 
has contemplated all possible scenes in and around a 
station for a considerable fraction of a day would 
cheerfully see a return of the custom of chaining books, 
if no other device seemed practicable to a pessimistic 
management. 

The benevolent establishment of small libraries in fire- 
engine stations, sailing vessels, and other places where 
readers of ordinary tastes frequently have time on their 
hands, is no newthing. The American Seamen’s Friend 
Society makes this work a considerabie part of its mis- 
sion, and last year placed 713 libraries, with 12 678 vol- 
umes (an average of 18 each), in vessels containing 7,510 
seamen. Similarly, the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
lately gave the revenue-cutter ‘‘ Dexter,” which did such 
good service in the Gay Head wreck, a library of stand- 
ard books, well bound, and inclosed in neat cases. In 
one of the large Cambridge printing establishments is a 
library for the workmen ; and a still larger collection has 
just been put at the service of the three thousand em- 
ployees in a tobacco factory in Jersey City. Six thou- 
sand volumes are now on the shelves, and ten thousand 
will be the number presently. One hundred perlodicals 
are taken in the reading-room ; the cost of the whole is 
assumed by the proprietors ; and the rooms are open 
from nine in the morning until ten at night, Sundays 
included. We venture the prediction that this sort of 
co-operation will prove an economic as well as a philan- 
thropic success. 

The convalescent or chronic patients in the hospitals 
can hardly be called ‘‘ running readers,” but, though sta- 
tionary for a few days, or weeks, or months, their num- 
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bers are constantly changing. All city people—or most 
of them--ought to be familiar with the system of col- 
lection by boxes in ratlway stations, hotels, etc., of 
newspapers, magez'nes, and books for sick folks in hos- 
pitals. If acup of cold water is to have its reward, a 
book or illustrated month!y shall not fail of similar 
remembrance. This country of ours, notwithstanding 
its illiteracy in spots, and notwithstanding the number 
of those who read I'ttle, or read trash, is, as a whole, 
fond of the printed page, rnd literary charity will in- 
crease that fondness. 

I once saw the driver of a city dump cart, in New 
Y ork, reading a tattered volume which he had picked 
from the rubb!sh whereon he sat. I doubt whether that 
eight could be duplicated in any other country than our 
own. 8» long as drivers of dump-carts, and tobacco- 
nists, and sa'lors, and firemen, and hospital patients, and 
travelers by steam and rail, and hotel guests, want to 
read, let us help them, assured that thereby we are help- 
ing ourselves and our naticn. 








GLADYS LANGDON.’ 


By Frances C. SPARHAWE. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
‘* IMPOSSIBLE.” 


ANGDON and his wife had both been only chil- 
drep, Gladys had no near relatives, and the dis- 
tant ones, wi:h whom she had scarcely an acquaintance, 
were not anxlous to claim kinship with the defaulter’s 
daughter. At least so the friends who came about her 
at this time interpreted the cool messages of condolence 
that came from a few, or the silence of others. Gladys 
made no comment on the subject, except that she once 
tossed a note across the table to Edith, asking her to read 
it. It was so full of thankfulness that Mr. Langdon had 
been saved in any way from the State’s Pilson that 
there was no room in {ft for sympathy with his daugh- 
ter, The Millborough people were affectionate to her, 
and in the midst of thelr kindness she recalled girl- 
ish airs of condescension that she bad once had with 
them. 

After the funeral she consented to go home with 
Edith, saying that it would be for only a few days. 
Mre. Saltonstall thought that it would be many before 
the girl found strength of mind or body to go out into 
the world alone. It was possible that, being fond of 
Gladys, a wish may have come to her at the same time, 
but she stifled this with her own conviction of its use- 
lessness. There had been a tragedy in Tom’s life; he 
wou!'d never love again. He was as tender as a knight 
of chivalry to Gladys, but it was only tenderness for 
& young girl who was suffering, and for his sister’s 
friend. 

Two mornings after Gladys’s arrival, Edith, coming 
intc her room, found her putting on her bonnet. 

“I'm going out,” she said; ‘‘ I have an errand.” 

**Shali I go with you ?” 

“Thank you, Edith, but I must go alone.” 

“‘As you like, dear, only don’t walk too far; you 
know you've scarcely any strength.” 

Gladys turned round from the glass and looked at her 
fixedly. 

“* Does it seem so to you?” she asked. ‘‘It is not 80. 
I have a great deal of strength, and I am thankful for 
that. It’s no more than I shall need. People may laugh 
at destiny, but there is such a thing. It is my destiny 
to work, for the power isin me. I've always dreamed 
of wea!th and expected it, but even then I should prob- 
ably have dabbled in something, just to use up the sur- 
plus «nergy. Now I have an obj.ct strong enough to 
set indolence iteelf at work. Henceforth the less heart 
and the more machinery there is in me the better.” 

‘Gladys, what are you going to do ?” 

‘Nothing deeperate, I aseure you, and very little of 
anything this morning. I have only a word to speak, 
for my own sake—and papa’s.” There was a sob in her 
throat as she sp: ke the last word, and she left the house 
hurriedly. 

G'adys bad a recuperative power not due wholly to 
youthful strength ; there was a force in her that rose 
above the weariness and grief she felt, and demanded 
action as resource and healing. Tom saw it; he no- 
ticed that she was pale and had grown thinner, but that 
she was not ill. Mr. Saltonstall saw that the rest she 
was taking was only preparation ; but, for all that, oron 
account of it, it was real. She shed scarcely a tear 
after the evening of her coming, when she had locked 
herself into her room and given way to a fit of weeping 
which she could not restrain. Edith, listening a mo- 
ment outside, had gone away softly, and come back to 
fiad her frieud busy over the fastening of a hand-bag 
that she had taken up. 

‘| don’t know how many treasures you’ve in here,” 
she said, not lifting her heavy eyes, ‘* but I’m trying to 
get at them. How does this thiog work? I've never 
seen one like it before.” But as Edith reached out her 
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hand to show her, she sald, “‘ No, no, I want to find it out 
for myse'f,” and seemed to have forgotten her sorrows 
in the effort and the success. And during her stay she 
constautly turned to other things, and would not obtrude 
her grief and her affairs. Yet once she spoke freely of 
her purpose to Mr. Saltonstall. They were alone 
together that afternoon as she talked. She was seated 
in a low chair before the open fire, and had been watch- 
ing the flames dart up, blaze, and die down again {a the 
sticks on the hearth, while the red glow quivered over 
them, vanishing and then flashing up again. 

** Does it seem impossible to you, as {t would to most 
pedple?” she asked. She turned to him as she spoke, 
something besides the firelfght flushing her face, and her 
eyes full of eager appeal. For it would be a great deal 
to her if her listener, who could see both the demands of 
a high honor and the practical slde of life, should en- 
courage her; but if not—the hazel eyes, looking steadily 
into his, expressed a soul prepared for the contingency, 
able to encourage itself. 

‘Impossible !” sald Mr. Saltonstall, smiling. ‘‘I be 
lieve you are walting to hear me say the word in order 
to disprove it. It fe right to try, Gladys, yet it {s doubt- 
ful; and, besides, there fs danger. You may get ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit for {ts own sake, and forget the 
object.” 

““Dinger!” echoed the girl. ‘‘ There {s danger in 
everything. When you make a fire you may make too 
much and burn the house down ; but you're not going to 
shiver all winter for fear of that, are you ? or through 
May storms, either ?” and she glanced out of the window 
at the rain, and the trees misty with their coming leaves 
and swaying in the wind. ‘‘There’s one safeguard, 
you remember ’’—her face growing stern. ‘It is, that all 
my life, if I livea good many years and am wonder- 
fully successful for a woman, will be only enough to 
do it. There will be nosurplus to acquire a love of gain 
in. It’s not a cheerful prospect, but I'm glad, Mr. Sal- 
tonsta!ll, of the power to take up this, since things are 
80.” 

Here she turned the conversation, and her companton 
did not try to bring it back again. Soon afterward Tom 
came In from a long drive, and then Edith, who had 
been at a nelghbor’s. 

Gladys stayed a week. The combined efforts of the 
family could not keep her a day beyond that time. She 
was going toa new life, she sald, and it was better to 
begin it in a new place, even if she could haye found 
anything to doin Millborough. She had written to one 
of her mother’s few friends, whom she had visited several 
times and had corresponded with for years. 

‘* She is my dear friend,” the girl sald, her face aglow 
with herfaith. ‘‘She wrote me the kindest letter lately. 
She will be glad to help me. I wish you all knew her.” 
So Gladys went away, leaving pitying hearts behind. 
She took very little money with her. Mrs. Saltonstall’s 
loving entreaties could not persuade her to accept any- 
thing, even asaloan. ‘I should only have to pay it 
back some time,” she sald, ‘' and there {s enough of that 
to be done. If I need it I will come to you.” 

That evening Tom and Edith came home from Mr. 
Arnold’s. Tom raid nothing, except a few monosy)la- 
bles when he could not avold {t, but Edith began imme- 
diately : 

** I’ve learned what Gladys’s errand was that day she 
went out by herself. Mr. Arnold has been telling us 
about {!. He and Mr. White were at the bank in the 
Directors’ rooin when she came in. He says he shall 
never forget her, with her sad eyes and her black dress. 
She closed the door behind her as she came in, and, re 
fusing the chair Mr. White offered, stood looking at 
the two gentlemen a moment, as if her new position 
overwhelmed her. They had always been friends ; now 
they :epresented ber father’s creditors, and she met them 
empty-handed. But her strength came to her directly 
—you know that G'adys never does fail. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
she sald, ‘there is nothing now to pay this debt with ; 
even the house has been heavily mortgaged to you for 
some time, I did not know that until a week ago. The 
furniture, too, is yours. I have besides a few jewels 
tbat I know are valuable ; papa did not buy them for 
me from——they are heirlooms. I will leave them 
here. I understand that they will go only a very, very 
little way, but they are the beginnings of a payment 
that shall be completed some day. Papa's creditors 
shall have what belongs to them, but they will be obliged 
to walt.’ Mr. Arnold and Mr. White looked at each 
other ; they thought that poor Gladys must be a little 
unbalanced, or else that it was as they had always sup- 
posed. ‘ But, Miss Langdon,’ one of them began, ‘ how 
can this be done? Had your father really any private 
means?’ Imagine how Gladys looked at him, and how 
ashamed of himself he must have been directly ; it was 
not necessary to make any answer in words, At last 
she sald, slowly: ‘It will come, I don’t know how or 


“when, I tell you all I know, that the debt will be paid 


some day. Have these stones valued, if you please, 
and take them as the firstinstallment.’ ‘ But,’ protested 
Mr. Arnold, ‘these are your own, Miss Langdon, and 
could not possibly be taken for any such purpose. We 
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shall not accept them.’ ‘ Very well,’ she sald; ‘ will 
you do me the kindness to have them sold for me at a 
fair price, and, after the commission is taken out, deposit 
the sum in my name in this bank.’ So she left the 
stones. I noticed that the diamond ring was not among 
the things she showed me to be sold, but I supposed 
she had put it away because she had assoclations with it. 
Mr Arnold told me that Mr. White kept taking off his 
glasses to wipe them after Gladys had gone; he sald 
nothing abvut the state of hisown. Such a compound 
of honorable spirlt and utter simplicity he sald he never 
saw before. ‘The idea of the child imagining that any- 
body would expect her to pay what her father embez. 
z\ed |’ he sald to me. He explained this to her as well as 
he could, but she looked at him without a word of 
assent or any apswer, except that once she safd that 
would make no difference about the name—it would be 
connected with fraud just the same. After that she 
waited until he had finished, and then went away. He 
knew that he had made no impreasion, but he says that 
when the poor child finds out for herself how impossible 
it is to do as she proposes, his asrurances may be a com. 
fort to her.” 

Nobody spoke for a moment ; then Tom sald: 

“If I should give you my conviction, Edith, in re- 
gard to Gladys Langdon, I should say that it was risky 
to predict what things were impossible to her.” 

“So I think,” cried Mrs. Saltonstall. 

‘* All the same,” added Tom, ‘‘I don’t belleve that 
she will ever make the amount of her father’s defalca. 
tion. Itis very large. When she finds what a slow 
process making money I[s, to most of us at Jeast, she will 
realize what she has undertaken. But I’m afraid that 
failure will darken her life.” 

* You're delightfully consistent,” remarked Edith. 

‘*]’m setting up no claims to that jewel. I’m only 
looking at the matter on both sides. If the task were 
not so great, I should say that she would carry it through. 
As It is, I don’t believe that she will ever give it up.” 

Mr. Saltonstall sat in a brown study for a few 
minutes. 

“I don’t know how It will be,” he said, looking up. 
‘« Things really do get done sometimes. Sometimes, if we 
are very much jn earnest, the Lord lends us a hand un- 
expectedly ; such things have been. Brave little Gladys ! 
She will not be left to fight her battle without any belp.” 


CHAPTER XXIIL. 


‘* « TESTS PROSPERITY LIES IN THE EAR OF HIM THAT 
NEARS IT,” 


It was August. The excitement of the defalcation at 
the Millborough bank had passed away with {ts danger, 
for the bank had long since proved itself sound in spite 
of heavy loss. The tragedy of Langdon’s crime and 
death was already a thing of the past, and the people 
who had shrugged their shoulders most frequently and 
lamented over ‘‘that poor girl” most loudly seemed 
now to have forgotten her existence. If she was spoken 
of, they sald, ‘‘ Oh, yes. Dear me! why, she went away 
last spring. I’ve not heard of her since ; have you? I 
hope she has succeeded in finding something to do; it 
would naturally be a little difficult for her.” 

There were a few, however, with more thought of 
Gladys, but these also had heard nothing about her since 
her departure ; and they were troubled by her silence. 
Two days after thisshe had, to besure, written to Edith, 
but her note was brief and cold, seeming more in fulfill- 
ment of an obligation than from friendship. She said 
that no more letters would reach her through her friend's 
address, and that she did not know at present what the 
new one would be ; that some time the family should hear 
frcm her—she could not tell when, or from what place. 
They could get nothing but this meager news, and tried 
to rest upon her promise that she would come or send to 
them if she ever needed them. Edith wrote to the lady 
to whom Gladys had gone, but the reply puzzled her. 
The Jady regretted that she knew nothing of the where- 
abouts of her young friend, Miss Langdon, whom she 
valued extremely, but who had gone away very sudden- 
ly, leaving no trace. If avy news came to the writer, 
she would give herself the pleasure of telling it to 
Miss Saltonstall at once, and she should be glad to know 
at apy time what her correspondent might hear from 
Gladys. 

** What does it mean?” asked Mrs, Saltonstall. ‘‘That’s 
not like Gladys.” 

“ Exactly like her,” sald Tom. ‘It explains every- 
thing. She's had a repulse from that quarter, and 
doesn’t mean to give us the chance to drop her too.” 

“We drop her!” cried his mother, indignantly. 
‘Gladys is never so unjust. Why, it would be down- 
right silliness in her.” 

“* People are not all just and wise when tho ground is 
cut away from under their feet and they must make a 
lcap somewhere in the dark,” Tom had answered. 

He was thinking of Gladys this August morning as 
he crove past the place where she used to keep her boat, 
and where many a time he had seen her through the 
Opeulngs in the trees when she was upon the river or 
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walking up the slope to the roud. After a while her 
faith in them would return—she would write ; he was 
sure of it, but he wished that the day would not be so 
long in coming. He had thought more than once of 
putting an advertisement, carefully worded, into the pa 
pers, and trying if news could not be had from her in 
that way. He did not like the idea, though ; there was 
no reason for doing it at present. But he missed her 
more than he had thought he could do; they all missed 
her. He supposed that uncertainty about her made his 
thoughts turn to her so often ; his heart ached for her. 
She would do something, she would win something, but 
what, and how quick? She could never marry with 
this task she had chosen before her, and she would never 
give it up. This assurance did not grieve Tom as much 
asit ought tohavedone. Hedid not analyze the relief he 
felt In belleving that, whatever news they had of her 
they should not hear that she was married, 

While still busy with thoughts of Gladys, he stopped 
to see Noel Featherstone, who had been ailing for the 
past few days. 

Half an hour later he came out the house with flashing 
eyes, and drove off hastily, eaying to himeelf that {t was 
for the last time. But even this assurance, which he re- 
peated with unqualified sati:faction, could not keep out 
of his mind one of the most disagreeable scenes that he 
had ever witnessed. It wasa slight thing on the surface, 
only a studied negligence, a sneer, but it had roused the 
young man to passionate anger, the more unchecked 
because the insult had been directed against a woman 
who was at the mercy of the sneerer. 

He had found his patient stretched on the sofa, reading. 
His expression struck him as pecullarly disagreeable ; 
but perhaps that was because the beautiful face of 
Gladys Langdon had been {n his mind, for Featherstone’s 
greeting was cordial enough. 

‘Ah! you’ve come,” he sald, throwing down bis 
book. ‘‘Glad to see you. Boastly weather toa poordog 
that can’t seem to get up any strength. I know what 
politeness keeps you from retorting. Let me do it for 
you: ‘All westher’s beastly—to a dog.’” 

‘Not bad,” sald Tom; ‘‘ but I never thought of ft.” 

* Ah! you didn’t? Preoccupted, I suppose.” 

‘* How are you ?” Tom asked, seating himeelf. 

‘“Yes, how am I ?” sald the other, stretching out a 
listless hand to have his pulse examined, ‘It’s your 
business to know that, Doctor, and I've not a doubt you 
do know. Tell me, then, am I bound on that long voy- 
age which people talk so learnedly about—a voyage that 
lands them on a silver strand, with golden harps hung 
round promiscuously ? What an illustration that is of 
the ruling passion strong {n death! People must find 
some way of getting their real treasure into that vague 
world, so they melt down their money-bags into golden 
harp3 and crowns, and sing about them to hymn tunes. 
The great Apostle {s at least consistent ; what he strikes 
for is a crown of righteousness. I’m sure you don’t be- 
lleve me very near that consummation ?” 

dee he 

Featherstone uttered a short laugh of annoyance, 

‘You don’t get your patients by flattery, Saltonstall ; 
but, of course, I prefer thetruth from you. You think, 
then, I’m good for some time yet ?” 

‘*It'’s beyond me to say that ; I seeno particular cause 
for anxlety at present,” was the cold answer. 

‘‘ Scrupulous—I understand. But if you'd sald the 
opposite, do you think that it would have quickened my 
pulse ? I've nelther hope nor fear—only indifference.” 

‘*You may die to-day,” answered Tom, gravely, his 
fingers still on Featherstone’s wrist. ‘‘ Both your age and 
disease make life especially uncertain to you. All that 
I’ve sald is that I see no s'gns of present danger ; but it is 
not absolutely necestary that there should be any which 
I can detect.” Featherstone snatched his hand away 
with a stifled oath, for he had felt his heart stand still a 
moment, flutter, and go on more rapidly. ‘‘ You see,” 
sald the Doctor, ‘‘ it is the belief in its distance that gives 
you calmness. Why do you pretend to be indifferent to 
the mystery of death ? You can’t deceive even yourself.” 

The conversation went on for a few minutes longer 
without satiefaction to elther side. Tom would not be 
drawn into a long argument, though words burned 
within him, for his singleness of heart, his suffering 
and submission, had made plain to him things that many 
men know nothing of ; he had, as {it were, gone out of 
the land In which he was born and come into a new one, 
his feet still on the firm earth, and the same sky above 
him, but new horizons all about him. For life has its 
ocean lines, its railways across continents, {ts desert 
routes, {ts Mont Cenis tunnels from one land to another, 
to show men new phases of facts and teach them larger 
comprehension. But as he looked at the old man lying 
there and watching him with a bitter smile, he felt that 
speech would be useless, Featherstone’s feet had wan- 
dered hither and thither, but his thoughts had always 


been chained by a short tether to the stake of self, and, 


for all his reading and his philosophizing, his range was 
limited. ‘Tom was silent because he saw that if he spoke 
he would not be understood. He came back to the mat- 
ter in hand, wrote a prescription, and gave directions 


which his patient promised to follow. When he was 
about to go, Featherstone asked him to touch the bell 
for him. 

‘* It’s there on your left,” he sald, and added a grum- 
bling speech about the poor attendance he had. When 
the servant answered the ring, which she did immedlate- 
ly, he sent for Mrs. Somers. But as soon as her slow 
step was heard in the hall, he began upon some political 
subject, and when she came in was Janguidly talking of 
it. He did not turn his head as the door clozed, and 
Hannab, coming quite near him, stood waiting for his 
orders with that submissive patience under her master’s 
arrogance which made Tom long to pitch Featherstone 
out of the window. But until today there had been 
nothing that could be directly resented. 

After listening a few moments the Doctor reminded 
him of his housekeeper’s p:etence ; but the speaker went 
on elaborating a trifilng matter, with his face still turned 
away from her, his eyes half closed, his attitude ex- 
pressing the utmost indifference compatible with con- 
tempt. Tom meanwhile rose and placed a chair for 
her. Featherstone continued his dicqulsition for some 
time longer ; but at last he turned toward Hannah, and 
leisurely surveyed the poor woman whose fate it was 
henceforth to come at his bidding. The look, arrogant, 
insolent, scornful, made the spectator thrill with indig 
nation ; he saw her meet it with an abjectness that no 
difference of station, nothing but a sense of guilt, could 
give; it acknowledged that being the man’s scoff was 
her retribution for having been his plaything. The 
scene haunted Tom ; he could not get the old man’s look 
out of his mind, nor the sneer with which, when he at 
last condescended to speak, he noticed Hannah’s com- 
fortable position in his arm-chair. It was evident that 
her mind was {ll at ease about this chair ; but Feather- 
stone saw that the presence and the courtesy of a 
stranger had brought back the little confidence she had 
ever possessed, and, seelpg it, he wreathed his thin lips 
into a smile, and in his most deliberate tones uttered a 
taunt. The woman’s face blanched before she hid it fn 
her trembling hands. Saltonstall sprang up, grasped 
the speaker’s shoulder so that he felt it for days after. 
ward, and commanded him to be aiflent. 

‘* What d’ye mean ?” hissed Featherstone, with a sul- 
len fury in his eyes. ‘‘ Anybody might have sald what 
I did.” 

This was almost true. It was circumstance and man- 
ner and tone that had made his words a sword. 

‘*Bince you're dastard enough to insult a woman 
whose crime has been that she once loved you,” 
returned Tom, ‘‘ you cannot be man enough to be sorry 
for it. But unless you apologize to Mrs, Somers, I’ll 
have nothing more to do with you.” 

He had crossed the room as he was speaking, and in 
another moment left it, glad to put the door between 
himself and a man with whom be was so angry. It was 
not often that he allowed his face to express contempt ; 
and that was well, for the look was annihilating. He 
congratulated himself as he rode home that he was done 
with that hateful old man. Fate, meanwhile, laughed 
in her sleeve. 

Featherstone lay motionless, and sneering, until the 
door had closed ; then he half rose, listening intently ; 
perhaps the footsteps would pause in the hall, yet he 
did not expect it. No; they went straight on toward 
the outer door ; it opened, shut again, and he knew that 
the Doctor had gone. It was characteristic that while 
at times he hated and almost feared the young man 
enough to make his absence a relief, yet the foremost 
feeling now was vexation at having lost the physician 
who, of all that he had ever tried, understood and 
helped him best. No passion ever rose high enough in 
Noel Featherstone to sweep away any selfish interest he 
might have. A man who once suffered severely by him 
sald, in summing up his character, that his calculation 
was the most diabolic thing about him. 

After the sound of wheels had died away, he sank 
back with an oath, and Hannah, who still sat with her 
face in her hands, heard a muttered threat that fright. 
ened her; but as she listened she found that it was not 
against herself ; she was free to go away whenever she 
chose. For the moment Featherstone had forgotten her 
existence ; his virulence had found a new channel. 

‘* Ab !” he sald to himself at last, ‘‘ perhaps he wanted 
to see me on my knees.” 


CHAPTER XXLY. 
“Y AM IN A HOLIDAY HUMOR,” 


A woman, young, finely formed, dressed in a rich silk 
of some soft color becoming to her and fashionably 
made, crossed her room and looked out at one of the 
upper windows of a handsome house. When but in 
September was such a sky seen, when such warmth and 
vigor felt in the air, when was there such softness of 
outline and shadow, harmonizing of colors, and min- 
gling of ripeness and promise? The valley before her and 
the distant hills seemed to her so beautiful that day that, 
after standing a few moments, she sank into a chair by 





the open window and let her eyes wander from point to 


point of the landscape. They were fine eyes—dark 
haz?l, clear and searching, yet with depths of tenderness 
in them which shone out at times. They were full of 
tears now. Was there anything in the scene that 
brought sad thoughts to her? It may have been that 
the river, of which she caught glimpses in the distance, 
put her in mind of the one in her old home. 

But, whatever the cause of her sadness, the evidence 
of it was soon gone. As she rose and crossed the room 
again, her face was haughty. She opened her door on 
her way downstairs to the drawing-room, from which 
sounds of voices and low laughter came. The rich 
carved wood of the hall, paintings, portraits of ancestors, 
or perbapstheir cousins, in place of nearer kin, spacious 
ness and luxury, gave signs of weaith. This was the 
kind of home which the girl had dreamed of all her life. 
She was in it, but in it so that it was a mockery to her 
it was not hers, and, more than that, she herself was not 
even known init. Ifshe were still hungry for these 
things, once craved, she was at a Barmecide’s feast. She 
seemed, however, to sweep along In 4 certain scorn of 
her surroundings ; yet a painter, seeing her as she stood 
on the upper stair, the light of the orlel window above 
her showing out the beauty of her face, different in its 
pride from the playful security of former days, but not 
less fascinating, while the shadows that fel] at her feet 
made her seem about to descend into a somberness in 
accordance with her mood, would have said that all the 
rich background of the picture was only a rellef to the 
delicate outlines of her figure, and that the luxury about 
her showed merely as a foll to that something of sever- 
ity and disdain in the young face which predominated 
over its beauty. Another instant might show an ex- 
pression quite different, but a bitter draught of life 
had brought this, and splendid accessories dwindled 
before its power to concentrate curiosity and thought 
on itself. No painter stood by, however; anc when the 
girl, going slowly down the long flight of stairs, entered 
the room through the open door of which the voices 
were heard, her face had changed i's expression to one 
not out of place in the company of dinner guests whom 
she found there. 

It was a small party—she made the tenth person—but 
the men and women here assembled were known to the 
world ; people had traveled far for the good fortune of 
looking upon tbeir faces and listening to the words that 
might fall from their lips. Some carried themselves 
with that complacency in success which no mask of good 
mauners can hide from acute observation ; others, with 
their ideals undimmed by the clouds cf incense that 
wreathed about their attainments, still held the lat- 
ter in modest estimation. The young lady who now 
joined them differed from both the guests and their host- 
ess; she was nota poet, had not painted pictures or 
guided counsels of state, nor was she a woman whose 
wealth and ambition had given her a reputation as an 
entertainer of celebrities. She was only the pald compan- 
ion of that lady ; her duty was to make herself agreeable. 
Pride and gratitude gave her a desire to do her duty. 
Asshe came forward the mistress of the house looked 
up from a conversation with a tall, gray-haired man, and 
sald : 

‘Ah! Miss Burton, we’ve been wondering what had 
become of you. We've missed you,” she added, intro- 
ducing the gentleman, the only guest whom her com- 
panion had not met hefore. He began to talk to her, 
but after a few words some ons claimed his attention. 

The girl, left to herself, glanced about her. As she 
came in, everybody had bowed or spoken to her and 
gone back again to the conversation which her entrance 
had interrupted. She was practically alone, and amused 
herself for a few minutes watching the hostess, Mrs. 
Silverton : for this little lady, who posed herself with so 
much grace and entertained famous people with such 
hospitality, was no other than the Patty whom, three 
years before, Waring had spoken of to Saltonstall as 
the ‘‘ jolly little woman.” Something had roused her 
ambition and changed her view of what he called jollity 
into the artistic susceptibility which she had lately dis- 
covered in herself, and professed with so much tact to 
the right persons at the right moment that she was win- 
ning a reputation as one of the most appreciative ad- 
mirers of genius. She did admire genius, and it was 
delightful to see how the presence of a poet or sage 
would kindle her to a glowing admiration of his works, 
which for a long time she had been secretly meaning to 
study on rainy mornings, when her letters were all writ- 
ten and she bad no new party on hand to plan for. 
With what delight she would defer to him, and how 
her eloquent eyes would express the intellectual rapture 
that she was too awed to utter before its cause ! how she 
would listen, with a low word here and there, while her 
mind, having the quality of an echo, caught up the 
peculiar tone of the speaker’s thought ! Then, in words 
choice and full of the homage of timidity, she threw it 
back again into his delighted ear, her incompleteness 
eeeming the reserve of a fervor that dared not give itself 
rein. Having thus rendered back to one enchanted 
auditor the soul of his imaginings, she was free to give 





the same responsive sympathy to the next. 
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THE PRESENT DUTY. 
By Mrs. M. F. Burts 


* OU are always so cheerful, Aunt Annie! Are 
you always happy ?” 

The question was asked by a young girl who was not 
always cheerful—who, in fact, was often quite the oppo- 
site. Her surroundings did not suit her. She often 
neglected to make the most of the present while dream- 
ing and wishing about the future. And yet her lot was 
a fairly fortunate one. Aunt Annie used to say to her: 
“Dear, if you can’t bring your lot to your mind, you 
must bring your mind to your lot.” But niece Annie 
found it hard to do this, and her experience was only 
that of many another. One day the wise aunt sald : 

** Most of us would never be happy if we could not find 
a way to be happy under unfavorable circumstances.” 

Annie stared. 

‘**I know,” continued the lady, ‘‘ that you look for- 
ward to a time when everything will be just right. But 
you will never find externals just right. A very wise 
saying is this from the lips of my dear old pastor: 
‘ Happiness does not come from possession ; it comes 
from harmony. If your desire were given to you in 
your present state, you would still be unhappy.’” 

** T cannot realize that you were ever unhappy, Aunt 
Annie.” 

**My dearest wish was forbidden me, and for 4 
time I fully believed I could not be happy without it. 
You can imagine my condition at odds with God! It 
was insanity. I was still a young woman (for I was a 
quick learner) when I perceived the truth of the pastor’s 
saying. But it was only by glimpses. I often found 
myself wanting, not harmony, but some object upon 
which I had set my heart. And so the years went on, and 
some things that I longed fur were given me, but others 
were taken away ; and there was always something lack- 
ing. To be happy with things as they are is your prob- 
jem. Improve them all you please, but keepa thankful, 
hopeful spirit, which is a happy spirit, or, if not, it will 
soon develop intoone. You have had your childhood ; 
you can never have another. Your girlhood is going. 
Make the most of it. When it is gone, when father and 
motber are gone, you will look back with wistful pain, 
and wish you could have its opportunities again. Seek 
for harmony in yourself ; that is the kingdom of God.” 

Annie took up a piece of work that she had thrown 
down, hating it, as she said, and began sewing with 
unwonted zeal. 

‘*That is right,” said Aunt Annie. ‘The present 
duty is all that concerns you. Pray for strength to do 
it well.” 








HER WILL AND WAY. 


PART III. 
By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON. 


HE weeks went by slowly enough to Mrs. Chapin 

that autumn, but pleasantly compared with the sum- 
mer which had been so full of pain. Under the altered 
conditions Mrs. Brewster became kind and amiable. Mr. 
Brewster was always affectionate to his daughter and 
her children, and of late he seemed to have left off his 
bad habits. Tous things went comfortably at home for 
Mrs. Chapin, and from her husband there were two 
letters every week to keep her in good spirits. These 
letters were often brief, from pressure of work or 
fatigue ; but they were uniformly cheerful and full of 
hope for the future. He never gave any details regard- 
ing his business, but said that he was able to satisfy his 
employers. He felt that he was doing his plain duty, 
and he knew that God was withhim. He had never 
felt the presence of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, as 
now. He did not doubt that this discipline of defeat 
and disappointment was what they needed, and when 
God's time came for him to go back again to the work he 
loved, he believed he should know better how to work 
for Him than he had in the past. 

If any invitation to Mr. Chapin to preach with a view 
to setulement came to his wife in Pittsborough, she was 
to let him know at once, and if he thought it best to 
accept it he could doso. However, the months passed 
by, and nothing of the kind occurred. Each week Mrs. 
Chapin received twelve dollars from her husband, and 
she was abie from this to lay aside a considerable sum 
for future needs. When Thanksgiving was drawing 
near she began to feel the separation from her husband 
more than sbe could bear. She must see him. Sne 
wrote urging him to come home. He replied that it was 
absolutely impossible ; they must wait. 

Tahoe morniug of the day before Thanksgiving Day 
Mrs. Chapin was summoned into the parlor to receive a 
caller. It was Mr. Morley, a prominent merober of the 
church which the Chaping attended in Pitisborough, 
and an old, familiar friend. 





He was a man always full of business, brief and 
abrupt in his speech, and as Mrs. Chapin came into the 
room he addressed her with— 

‘Good morning, Kate. Where’s your husband ?” 

‘*In B——, I suppose. Why ?” 

“Get him here as quick as you can. We want him 
to supply the pulpit next Sunday, sure.” 

‘* Where is Dr. James going ?” 

**To heaven, I’m afraid. 

‘“Why, Mr. Morley !” 

“It’s a fact. He has had astrokeof apoplexy. If he 
rallies at all it will never be to take his old place.” 

“Oh, I am 80 sorry.” 

‘*T bave seen for some time that the dear old doctor 
couldn’t last much longer ; and, to be honest, I have had 
my eye on Arnold, and have been rather glad that he 
didn’t settle anywhere just now. You know the whole 
church know him and admire him. Without doubt he 
will be invited to become stated supply, and further than 
that we needn't look; but—well, you will telegraph 
him, won’t you? Don’t fail to have him here. Good- 
by,” and Mr. Morley was off again. 

Mrs. Chapin, left alone in the parlor, prayed to be 
forgiven that she was not sorrier for the loss to others 
which seemed to be bringing such gain and good to her ; 
and went upstairs with an honest, irrepressible feeling 
of intense gratification that it was their own church, 
the one that knew him best, which wanted Arnold at 
last. 

She had not reached the head of the stairs before a 
sudden thought had entered her mind, which became a 
resolution in less than five minutes. She flew down to 
the kitchen where Mrs. Brewster was making up mince 
ples, and, standing by the table with glowing cheeks 
and eyes shining like stars, she exclaimed : 

** Mother, would you be willing to take care of the 
children three days? Could you, do you think ?” 

**See what you’re doing, Kate!” Mrs. Brewster re- 
plied ; ‘‘ you’ve upset the cinnamon. You act and look 
like a girl of sixteen! Why, what do you want to do ?” 

**T want to go and spend Thanksgiving with Arnold 
—oh, I do want to so !’’ and she spoke like a pleading 
child, scanning Mrs. Brewster's face to see how the idea 
struck her. 

‘* How often do you feed the baby in the night now ?” 
was that lady’s slightly irrelevant response. 

‘* She doesn’t take her bottle at all until six o’clock in 
the morning,” Mrs. Chapin replied, eagerly. 

‘Oh, well, you’d better go. I see you won’t be 
happy if you can’t. I dont blame you; itis a good 
while since you have seen your husband. It’s a great 
piece of extravagance, though,” she called after Kate, 
who was now nearly out of sight, up the back stairs— 
‘‘and you can’t catch the train, anyway !’’ 

‘* Yes, I can,” came from the distance; and before 
Mrs. Brewster had put her pies into the oven, Mrs. Chapin 
reappeared in the kitchen, looking marvelously pretty 
in her dark furs and feathers. She carried a little 
satchel, and was pulling on her gloves as she sald, 
breathlessly : 

** Bo good of you ! I hope they won’t be troublesome. 
You'd better not let Murray go out much. I shall come 
on the evening train, Friday. Good-by !” And she was 
off and away, and just in time to take the eleven o'clock 
train to Danforth, at which place she had to change 
cars for B——. 

Before reaching Danforth, Mrs. Chapin had time to 
consider the fact that, according to her present plan, she 
would get into B—— shortly before midnight. This 
was not a very pleasant prospect, as the great city was 
quite unfamiliar to her, and she had no idea of how 
long it might take her to find her husband’s boarding- 
place. Asa result of these reflections she decided to 
remain with an old schoolmate in Danforth until even- 
ing, take the night train, and reach B—— at nine o’clock 
in the morning of Thanksgiving Day. 

If she had thought of this beforehand she might 
have waited for a later train from Pittsborough ; but, as 
she said to herself, ‘It is just like me ; bat no matter: I 
am on my way to Arnold, and nothing can go wrong !” 
and she went on, building afr castles all the way. She 
had plenty of material for them now. 

She reached B—— the next morning, and took a car. 
riage, giving the driver the address to which she sent 
her letters : 480 Gordon Street. 

“Gordon Street, you said, ma’am?” inquired the 
man ; and she repeated the address. 

They rattled along for a short distance, when the 
driver, opening the window behind him, bent down and 
called through : 

* You are sure it is Gordon Street ?” 

* Certainly, lamsure. Why should it not be Gordon 
Street ?” Mra. Chapin called back, somewhat disturbed 
at his repeated questions. He mumbled something 
unintelligible to her, slammed the window down again, 
and drove on. 

On and on they went, for what seemed to Mrs. Chapin 
an interminable distance. She could dimly see through 
the misty window-pane of the carriage that they had 
eft the business part of the city and were going through 





streets of long, monotonous blocks, which seemed to 
grow poorer and dingier the further they went. 

A certain uneasiness took possession of Mrs. Chapin 
For the first time since leaving home she began to feel a 
little faint-hearted, a little doubtful about this impetu. 
ous expedition of hers; and yet why should she? She 
was certainly going to find Arnold at her journey’s 
end, and if she found him what could be wrong ? 

At length the carriage stopped. 

The driver, as he opened the door, touched his hat and 
said : ‘‘ This is the place, ma’am. You must excuse my 
asking of you so many times, but I thougeht mebbe there 
was some mistake about it. Gordon Street is most al 
workingmen’s boarding houses, and I thought if you 
was a stranger you might have got the wrong place.” 

Mrs, Chapin looked out, and saw a dull, shabby front 
with a faded sign, ‘‘Mrs. Creagh. Boarding,” beside 
the door. 

‘‘T think it must be the place,” she sald, looking a 
little troubled as she stepped out of the carriage ; “ but 
you may walt until I inquire.” 

She rang the bell, and presently a stout woman of 
doubtful tidiness opened the door, looking as if she 
were in a great hurry, and did not wish to be detained 
long. 

Her expression softened somewhat when she saw 
Mrs. Chapin, whose face and manner never failed to 
make an impression, and when that lady asked if Mr. 
Chapin lived here, she fairly smiled as she replied in the 
affirmative. 

Mrs. Chapin dismissed the driver and went into the 
house. The narrcw hall was full of stale odors of 
coarse cooking ; a much-worn ojlcloth covered the floor ; 
the doors were battered and defaced. Was it possible 
that Arnold, with his fastidious habits and tastes, could 
live in such a place as this? Fatnt—for she had eaten 
no breakfast—and bewildered, she turned to Mrs. Creagh, 
and said : 

“T am Mr. Chapin’s wife. Will you please take me 
to where he stays? Iamtired. Is he here now ?” 

‘* Mr. Chapin he have gone to church, I think, ma’am, 
but he won’t be gone for long, ’tisn’t likely. And you're 
his wife! Well, I don’t know as I wonder any, elfther. 
I always said that if ever there was a gentleman born it 
be’s that man. Won't you come into the settin’-room, 
ma’am, and take a seat, and set down till he comes ?” 
And the woman opened a door into a musty room, in 
which Mrs. Chapin caught a glimpse of a row of cane. 
seat chairs and a looking-glass decorated with colored 
tissue paper cut in scallops. 

**Do please let me go to his room,” she sald. 

Mrs. Creagh reluctantly led the way up the stairs, 
apologizing profusely for their untidiness. Still another 
flight, and then she opened a door in a long, narrow 
corridor, and Mrs. Chapin stepped into a small, uncar- 
peted room, furnished only with a bed, chair, and 
washstand, and the trunk which she had packed her- 
self. Until she saw that, she had half believed that it 
was, after all, a hideous mistake. 

‘‘Tt ain’t so good a room as the downstairs ones,” 
began the landlady, “ but it’s the best I could do at the 
price he wanted, and I do wish, if you’re his wife, and 
wearing your silks, you would get him to give himself 
enough to eat, which I don’t believe he ever does except 
once a day, when I pack his dinner-pail. It be’s a sin 
and a shame for a man to live on crackers and milk up 
in his room, and good victuals waiting to be eaten on 
the table, and so I ve told him, and no matter for ex- 
pense. But I can’t do nothin’ with him, so different he 
is from any other man I ever see, and so pleasant 
spoken, and never getting his clothes dirty like the other 
men—not of course but what I know carpenter's work is 
cleaner than mason’s, or them’s that work in the furnace: 
There’s that bell again! I'll have to run down,” and 
Mrs. Creagh started for the lower regions, leaving Mrs. 
Chapin alone in her husband’s room. 

She shut and locked the door. 

The dressing.case she had made him lay on the stand ; 
she pressed it to her cheek and lips, sobbing. She 
thought her heart would have broken. On some nails 
were hanging coarse work-clothes such as she had never 
touched before ; but he had put them on for her sake— 
she understood it all now, and they were sacred, the 
symbols of the sacrifice he had so willingly made. She 
remembered now that in his boyhood, before she had 
known him, he had learned the carpenter’s trade—why 
had she not thought of it before? why had she no} 
known ? And was {t she herself who had driven him to 
a life like this, with her impatience, her bitter words? 
God pity her ! God forgive her ! 

Arnold came, and she heard his step and unlocked 
the door, and they met, with white faces, heart to heart, 
at last. 

“ Why did you come? I did not want you to know 
until happier days, dear heart,” Arnold Chapin said, 
after the first strees of their meeting had passed. 

‘* Happier days have come, and that is why I am here 
to tell you my very self, and to keep Thanksgiving Day 
with you; to loose your bonds and take you back to 
your work and your home, and to those who love you 
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never to leave us any more. I never was worthy of 
you, my husband, and I never shall be, but you are 
mine, and I am yours, forever, and no cloud can ever 
come between us again.” 

And 80, leaving behind him the work which he had 
simply and cheerfully done because it was all that lay 
before him to do for wife and children, Arnold Chapin 
returned, with a thankful heart, to his own world and 
work. He went back to preach as he had never preached 
before, with a power born of deepened experience ; and 
Kate, his wife, returned with new graces of humility 
and patience, having ‘‘ learned obedience by the things 
which she had suffered.” 


WORDS OF WARNING 


NLY in recent years has it become known that 
children are born who need artifictal aids to enjoy 
the delights of vision. A few years ago, to see a child 
wearing glasses was so rare a sight as to cause comment. 
Now a child wearing glasses scarcely excites notice. 
Stupidity and carelessness are often the results of near- 
sightedness that is easily discoverable to parents or 
teachers who give intelligent care to the children intrusted 
to them. 

A French gentlemen, M. Sarcey, of marked llterary 
ability, has written a book recently on his own expert- 
ence, the incident related being almost pathetic as one 
thinks of the lim{tations endured by the little boy : 

“‘One day, prompted by the spirit of mischief, I got hold 
of the big silver spectacles which my father always wore, 
and clapped them on. Fifty years have passed away since 
then, but the sensation I experienced is keen and thrilling 
to this day. I gaveacry of astonishment and joy. Upto 
that moment 1 had seen the lofty dome above me only as 
thick, green cloth, through which no ray of sunlight ever 
fell. Now, O wonder and delight ! I saw that in this dome 
were many little brilliant chinks; that it was made of 
myriad separate and distinct leaves, through whose inter- 
stices the sunshine shifted, imparting to their greenery a 
thousand tones of light and shade. But what amazed me 
most, what so enchanted me that I cannot speak of it to this 
day without emotion, was that I saw suddenly between the 
leaves, and far away beyond them, little glimpses of the 
bright blue sky. I clapped my hands in ecstasy. I was mad 
with astonishment and delight.”’ 

Science has made marked progress since that day A 
mistake then isacrime now. M Sarcey lost the use of 
one eye entirely, the effect of studying in a poorly 
lighted room. He warns parents against the evil by 
begging them to see that school-rooms are flooded with 
light. He says: 

“If they be not fairly flooded with light, take your son 
home agiin. To leave him bent for ten years over dimly 
lighted books is, if he has the least tendency t® this trouble, 
almost certain to lay up myopia for his manhood ; if he be 
already myopic, it is to assure him a blind old age.” 


BLIND METHODS. 


OARDING HOUSE keepers have furnished the 
material for much of the facetiousness that the press 
and ‘‘funny man” have given to the public. 

Any one who has occupied the unenviable position 
could fill a volume with anecdotes of the pecullar, vulgar, 
and petty people whom they have boarded. Elther side 
would make out so graphic a tale of discomfort and woe 
that the disinterested pezson would be ready to decide 
that boarding-houses monopolized the objectionable por- 
tion of humanity. That people brought into the strained 
relations of the boarder and the boarding must, if they 
wish to live amicably, exercise charity and forbearance 
any fair-minded person who has filled either position 
will admit. There is much suffering on both sides. 
A good business man tries to get a good class of custom- 
ers—people who, will pay thelr bills, recognize fair 
dealing ; people who will be able to influence trade by 
unconsciously advertising his business in their conver- 
gations, Whata pity that so many women who keep 
boarders, especially in the country, pay so little atten- 
tion to this sound business principle! They limit or 
control their success by false economies. 

There are certain essentials to comfortable living : 
clean table and bed linen; seasonable food, and a rea- 
sonable variety ; and the commercial part of the relation 
hidden under kindly and considerate maaners. Give any 
reasonable persons these requisites, and they'll come again 
and bring others. A bright woman went to board, with 
her baby, in a house commanding a magnificent view. 
After a short time she changed her boarding-place to 
another from which there was no view, but a woman 
who understood the position at its head, Several com- 
ments were made on the change: ‘I do not understand 
how you could leave such a lovely.view,” The changes 
were rung on this sentiment till the limit of patience 
was reached. One day a most persistent sentimentalist 
was met with the sententious remark, ‘‘ One cannot live 
ona view.” The boarding-house keeper, knowing the 
advantage of the location, tried the economical expert- 

















ment of letting nature unassisted supply the esthetic 
part of the boarders’ desires, while she failed to supply | 
them with ‘‘ food suffictent for them.” Her eyes were 


boarders, and the head of the house will continue to 
wonder why their stay is never prolonged. 

Women furnish houses in the country to accommo 
date city boarders, put attractive advertisements in the 
papers, and then, when the victims arrive, furnish them 
with tough meat of indescribable cuts, while they carry 
to the nearest market the tempting chickens, whose devel- 
opment the boarder watches with snxious eyes. Eggs 
are seen 80 rarely that their appearance causes astonish- 
ment ; watery potatoes, half-grown vegetables, and dried- 
apple pies, varied by rice pudding, form the staple arti- 
cles of food. Table linen is changed just so often, no 
matter what accidents have occurred, and the linen is 
of 80 cheap a quality that one knows they are not dining 
on mahogany. A few yards of cotton flannel laid on 
the table under the cloth would change the quality of 
the linen, at least in appearance. A little ammonia in 
the dish-water would soften the water and result in 
brighter glass and silver and smoother dishes coming to 
the table. 

A little consultation with cook-books would result in 
greater variety of food, with no corresponding increase 
of expenses, 

Water is cheap, and an unlimited supply adds to 
one’s comfort, especially in summer. A supply of 
screens in doors as well as windows will reduce the 
number of files, whose presence does not improve the 
appearance of the dining-room. A catch on the door of 
the barn and the hen-house wil] prevent the ducks, 
hens, and turkeys from holding morning matins under 
the boarders’ windows at the first streak of dawn, which 
is varied by squawks as the family dog makes raids upon 
them for digging up his dinner carefully buried the day 
before. 

False economy and a too grasping spirit have re- 
sulted in a broken and disastrous season for the bust- 
ness, and one filled with vexation on both sides. All of 
which might have been avoided by fairness and a desire 
not only to make money, but to draw custom. 

Honest, intelligent methods of conducting business 
bring success of a moderate degree, if they do not lead 
to wealth. And these methods apply equally well to 
the boarding-house and the warehouse. 


AMONG THE FLOWERS. 
By Mrs. M 


HE jasmines are admirable for pot culture both for 

summer and winter blooming. They are elegant 

in habit, rapid growers, free from insect pests, and ex- 

quisitely fragrant. Perhaps I ought not to say that 

they are free from pests, for some say they are subject 

to the aphis ; but in our own experience of several years 
we have never seen an insect of any kind on them. 

The jasmine is a native of the south of Europe, 
Arabia, and the East Indies. The name is derived from 
Arabic, ysmyn. The French are noted for their jas- 
mine oils, pomades, and essences, and have large estab- 
lishmeuts for the!r manufacture. 

The “ Grand Duke of Tuscany” bears double white, 
deliciously fragrant flowers. May not the name have 
been suggested by the following story ? 

When, in 1560, the jasmine was brought from the 
Indies by Spanish navigators, the gracefulness of its 
habit and the delicacy and fragrance of its white, starry 
blossoms were greatly admired. Itis stated that a certain 
Duke of Tuscany was the first possessor of the novelty, 
and, wishing to preserve it as unique in his conservatory, 
he forbade his gardener from giving away a single stock 
or flower ; but love was too strong, and so on the birth- 
day of his sweetheart he presented her with a bouquet, 
and, to enhance its value, secretly slipped into it a bunch 
of jasmine. The delighted girl planted it in her garden, 
where it retained its verdure during the year, and the 
following spring it was covered with flowers. It increased 
under her care. The lovers were poor, and a prudent 
mother refused her consent to their union. The girl 
sold her rare jasmines at so good a price that after a time 
she was able to enrich her lover from her treasure. The 
daughters of Tuscany, as the story goes, commemorate 
this event by wearing a bouquet of jasmine on their wed. 
diag day, and they have a proverb which says that a 
girl worthy of being decorated with these flowers is rich 
enough to make the fortune of her husband. 

The language of the jasmine is Amiability, which is 
surely very appropriate for so sweet a flower, about 
which such a pretty story is told. 

Here is another story, not 50 pleasing, about the 
geranium, the language of which is Stupidity—which is, 
in our opinion, a libel upon this popular flower. But, 
then, in those days it had not developed into the lovely 
varieties which now adorn our gardens : 

Madame de Stael was always angry whenever any 
of her acquaintances attempted to introduce to her com- 
pany & man without good sense. One day a friend 
ventured to introduce to her a young Swiss officer of a 
most prepossessing figure. The Baroness, fascinated 
by his appearance, became greatly animated, and said 
many charming things, to all of which her visitor 
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never opened, That view will always be furnished to ! listened, as she supposed, with mute surprise and ad- 
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miration. An hour having thus passed in perfect 
silence on his part, she began to suspect the cause, and 
addressed to him such direct questions that he was 
obliged to answer them, but, alas! they were silly 
answers. Madame, vexed at having lost her time and 
her wit, turned to her friend who had introduced the 
stranger, and sald, ‘‘In truth, sir, you resemble my 
gardener, who thought to do me pleasure by bringing 
me a pot of geraniums ; but I can assure you that I re- 
turned the flowers, begging him not to show them to 
me any more.” ‘‘ Ah! why ?” asked the young man, 
quiteastonished. ‘‘It was, sir, since you wish to know, 
because the geranium is a beautiful scarlet flower; 
while you look at it, it pleases the eye, but when you 
lightly press it, it emits a dieagreeable smell !” In say- 
ing these words Madame de Stael rose and left the room ; 
while the officer, who could not, with all his stupidity, 
fail to understand the import of her words, filled with 
chagrin, blushed scarlet as the flowers to which he had 
been compared. 

Now we return to the jasmine. No variety has been 
more satisfactory than the Grandiflorum or Catalonian. 
Trained on a pot trellis, its graceful form, beautiful 
bright green foliage, and starry white, fragrant flowers, 
borne abundantly in clusters. render it a very attractive 
plant the year round. J. Duchess d’Orleans, Grand 
Duke, and Trifollata have double flowers like miniature 
roses, deliciously sweet. Hirsutum, single, isa very free 
winter bloomer. Poetica has smaller flowers, but on 
larger spikes ; can be easily trained in bush form, if 
preferred. Maultiflorum blooms in clusters. J. Multt- 
florum and Revoltum have yellow flowers. 

The Cape Jasmine, or Gardenia, as it is sometimes 
called, in honor of Dr. Garden, is found in several 
varieties, yet quite similar. Some of them were in- 
troduced from China into the Cape of Good Hope, and 
hence derived the name of Cape Jasmine. They are 
both double and single, white and fragrant. They can 
be planted out during the summer, and will bloom 
freely. They need to be taken up before frost, and do 
better to have rest during the winter. If wanted for 
winter flowering, all buds should be picked off during 
the summer. Fibrous soil, with well-rotted manure, is 
the best for the jasmine. 

Since commencing this article we have been shown a 
night-blooming jasmine. It had several stalks, growing 
straight upward, from two to three feet in height. They 
were much larger around, and the foliage much larger in 
size, than that of any variety heretofore seen. The 
leaves were deep glossy green. The owner sald the 
flowers were very tiny and of a greenish hue, but in- 
tensely fragrant. 

The proper name for the plant is Cestrum, and there 
are two varieties, C. Aurantiacum and C. Parqui. The 
former has flowers of a clear orange yellow. A friend 
of mine wrote of one she saw, and says of it: ‘“‘ The 
flowers open about eight o’clock every evening. When 
in bloom, the perfume from this shrub, which is over 
two feet high, is sometimes so great in a close room that 
the door must be opened. It {fs not offensive, but ovef- 
powering. All the tiny branches, even those of only 
half an inch in length, were filled with lovely little 
white blossoms.” 

An illustration of C, Aurantiacum shows a branch 
with large clusters of small, bouvardia-shaped flowers. 

Tecoma Jasminoides does not belong to the family of 
jasmines, but derives its name from {ts striking similar- 
ity to some of the varieties. It has beautiful, glossy, 
ever-green follage. The Mexican name is Tecomaxo- 
chill. Itisaclimber, but can be cut back and trained in 
bush form. The flowers are tubular, white, with a pink 
throat. 








CELLAR CooLine —The “ Scientific American ” gives 
the following method as the best for cooling a cellar : 


‘‘A great mistake is sometimes made in ventilating cel- 
lars and milk-houses. The object of ventilation is to keep 
the cellars cool and dry, but this object often fails of being 
accomplished by a common mistake, and instead the cellar 
is made both warm and damp. A cool place should never 
be ventilated, unless the air admitted is cooler than the air 
within, or is at least as cool as that, or a very little warmer. 
The warmer the air the more moisture it holds in suspen- 
sion. Necessarily, the cooler the air the more this moisture 
is condensed and precipitated. When a cool cellar is aired 
on a warm day, the entering air, being in motion, appears 
cool ; but as it fills the cellar the cooler air with which it 
becomes mixed chills it, the moisture is condensed and dew 
is deposited on the cold walls, and may often be seen run- 
ning down them in streams. Then the cellar is damp, and 
soon becomes moldy. To avoid this the windows should 
only be opened at night, and late—the last thing before re- 
tiring. There is no need to fear that the night air is un- 
healthful ; it is as pure as the air of midday, and is really 
drier. The cool air enters the apartment during the night 
and circulates through it. The windows should be closed 
before sunrise in the morning, and kept closed and shaded 
through the day. Ii the air of the cellar is damp, it may be 
thoroughly dried by placiug in it a peck of fresh lime in an 
open box. A peck of lime will absorb about seven pounds, 
or more than three quarts, of water, and in this way a cellar 
or milk-room may soon be dried, even in the hottest 
weather.”’ 
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Gur Youna Fotks. 
TAKING AIM. 


By MarRizE 8. Lapp. 


HERE were four little boys 
Who started to go 

From the very same spot 

To make tracks in the snow. 
Who made his paths straightest, 

They laid in their plan, 
Of all the contestants 

Should be the best man. 


Now, this little four 
Were Philip and John, 

And merry-faced Harry, 
And sober-eyed Don ; 

The best friends in the world, 
And full of invention 

In play, but they seldom 
Were found in contention. 


Well, they started together, 
And traveled along, 
But John, Don, and Harry, 
In some way, went wrong ; 
But Phil made his path 
Nearly straight, and they wondered, 
When all tried alike, 
Why they three had blundered. 


Then Philip replied, 
“* The reason you see ; 
Though no harder I tried 
To succeed than you three, 
I pushed for that oak, 
Going forward quite ready, 
While you straggied on 
Without aim, and unsteady.”’ 


Now, you see, my dear boys, 
What such lessons teach— 
If there is a point 
That you wish to reach, 
A position in life 
At all worth the naming, 
If you gain it, twill greatly 
Depend on your aiming. 








SOME OTHER FRIENDS OF MINE. 


By Joun Preston TRUE 


OME other friends? Certainly; since they are 

probably strangers to you, and you are my friends 
—are you not? But just sit down here upon this mossy 
knoll—no, let the checkerberries alone, and listen !—on 
this knoll, then, by the waterside, under my favorite 
tree, and looking into my favorite pool. The frogs are 
too well bred to interrupt on their part; they always 
keep silent when others are speaking. That's right; ile 
down upon the turf and look down over the edge of 
this little ledge. What did you see? Nothing ? Why, 
have you not learned to use youreyes! Thesky? To 
be sure, you can see the great fleecy clouds roll by in 
masses of dazzling light, and caverned with shadows ; 
and you can see your own face as well, round and 
smooth, reflected in the water. But look deeper; look 
through it. There! See on these rushes here the tiny, 
brown shelled water-snatls doing the forestry in this 
water-garden—clearing away with their tongues the 
leaves that have lived their lives and fallen into decay. 
They are friends of mine, and I like them well, for they 
don’t stop to make any fuss about it, butgo right on with 
their work, doing all the good that they conveniently 
can, and very little mischief. If it were not for them, 
those dead leaves would so poison the water that noth- 
ing could live in it; tken, too, they serve our other 
friends, the frogs, as oysters when they have their oys- 
ter parties. Sometimes a frog will feel full of little, 
hard lumps when you catch him, for he takes his oys- 
ters shel] and all. And, see! down there on the bottom 
is another shell. Isn’t that a clam from fairyland, with 
valves open, white and glistening ? Once I used to be- 
lieve most faithfully in water fairies, and when I saw 
these epecks of shells, pin head size, scattered along the 
bottom, I used to think that the elves had been having a 
grand clam bake and shore dinner under the moonlight, 
with full bands and orchestras, where the tree-toads 
played the clarinets and the bullfrog thumped the 
drum. 

Possibly you think that such atoms ere too small to 
be of any account. Ab, but they are! Why, in Eog 
land there are miles of high cliffs which were made up 
largely from just such atoms as these, when the sea 
cnce covered the earth. They settled in heaps, were 
rqueczed and heaved about as the world changed, and 
now they make the chalk cliffs whose whiteness led the 
Romans of old to call the island Albion. Atoms are of 
great account, indeel! What does it matter if it does 
take a great many of them to weigh a pound, provided 
that you have the pound after all? Why, take this 
other atom ! It is almost transparent—you could almost 
jook through it, Jts head fs about as large as a pin’s, 





and at the other end it branches out into a fork, while 
little hairs start out In the joints like the clusters of 
boughs on a pine tree, all the way up and down its 
length of a quarter of aninch. That llttle fork is his 
breathing apparatus, and you see him backing up to the 
surface for a breath, and then wriggling down a few 
inches beneath the surface again. That small item is of 
no account also, I presume? Well, you just wait until 
August, and then kick your mosquito-bar down, and 
see! You will have other visitors, but our big-headed 
friend will be there with a host of others so like that you 
cannot tell one from the next, and before daylight every 
one will have become your own blood relation. And 
when the bum of a too familiar wing buzzes in your 
ear it will keep you awake as though it were a hand- 
orvan. Lt won’t do to despise atoms. Weare ourselves 
but medium-sized atoms to the average whale. 

But what have we next ? Ah, see! Here is one of our 
friends, the snails, showing & new accomplishment. He 
has decided to become a traveler and see a little more of 
his world, and so he makes a tiny cup of his broad foot 
and goes sailing, sailing, away across his fresh-water 
sea, shell downward, like a boat wit1 a very deep keel, 
to bring up in some other clump of rushes which needs 
pruning, in his estimation. There are other snails bere 
of various kinds, some of which I myself brought from 
a distance and placed in the pool—great ones, an inch 
long perhaps, with green shells running up into a cone. 
They came from a running brook, and the rushing water 
has worn cff the smooth points of their cones until the 
spiral chamber has been laid open. Here is one climb- 
ing up the face of the rock under the water. See what 
a broad foot he has, with a smooth oval stopper, like 
horn, resting on the rear end, as though a platform for 
a footman to stand on. When Mr. Snail is tired of 
climbing, snd has had his dinner, he withdraws into his 
shell, and that yellow disk is his door which he closes 
and shuts out the water. I like to watch him climb, he 
does it so easily, and glides along over the inequalities of 
the stone as though it were bnt glass. And the snail 
itself—see what a beautiful mottled color he 1s, all 
spotted with different shades of brown, and perhaps 
light red, even to the very t&ps of his waving horns. 
How steadily he travels! If he were in a glass dish, 
now, 80 that you could see his under side, it would look 
yellow, and you might see the curious wave motion by 
which he draws himself alonjs—although you might also 
need a microscope to detect it. How does he do it? 
Why, let me see—did you never watch a fuzzy cater- 
pillar cross the walk in a hurry, as though he knew he 
was on dangerous ground, and must get across as soon 
as possible? And did you never notice how his pairs of 
little feet reach forward in succession, grasp the earth 
with their suckers, and draw the body forward ? It is 
very much like that, in’principle ; just as though your 
feet could stretch out, and the toes could dig into the 
earth, and then the foot could shorten itself, and draw 
the heel onward toward the toe. The foot can do that, 
we are told, by practice; for we read that the gladia- 
tors of old Rome, brutal prize-fighters as they were, 
used to creep across the sands little by little when facing 
each other in the Circus, trying to get within a blow’s 
reach without giving to their enemy the warning that a 
step would give. Perhaps the first one who did it 
caught the idea by watching a snail's slow gait; who 
knows ? 

Long ago, when I believed in fairies and elves, I used 
to call these mottled-horned enails elf-oxen, and felt per- 
fectly certain that the water fairies used them to do their 
plowing, while the caddis-worms made their barrels. 
What are they ? Why, here is one ; this little bundle of 
straws laid crosswise, like a half-inch hedgehog. His 
head and Jegs are brown and hard, as though tanned by 
exposure ; but the rest of his body is soft and unpro- 
tected : so he builds this barrel to live in—sometimes of 
bits of green reeds, with the ends sticking out every 
way ; sometimes of the brown sheath that covers the 
roots of the bulrushes, laid lengthwise ; sometimes—in 
brooks where the water {s swift—of sand and tiny stones 
which are yet heavy enough to keep him from being 
washed away. If anything frightens him, he withdraws 
into his house just as a turtle does into his shell. But 
he will not always live in his house of sticks. The day 
will come when that will be left behind, and he will fly 
up and down in the sunshine in another guise, as a 
beautiful, lace-winged fly, all dusky brown like a wood- 
mouse. That is the time when trout like them best, as 
the brec ze blows them into the water easily ; and a nice, 
tender, brown caddie-fiy to a trout’s mind is as far supe- 
rior to a tough old grasshopper as a buckwheat cake is 
to a plece of eole-leather. So, when caddis day comes, 
every trout of a business turn of mind attends strictly 
to that business as long as it lasts, and turns in disdain 
even from the juiciest of worms. But that has nothing 
to do with our pool in the rushes, bas it? Let us go 
back. What next among so many things ? 

Would you like to be a tadpole for a while? Just 
suppose that you were—a round, fat, jolly young poily- 
wog, fresh from the egg’; restless, as all young things 
are, always on the go, And why not, when a single 





flap of a broad tafl will send one along so easily through 
the water, and another flay. still further, rising and fa). 
ing like a ye!lowbird’s filght ? Cana life be more care 

lees and happy ? Ah! but keepyour eyes open, my little 
black friend, for there are cruel things in this new 
world of yours. I see you and your mates crowding 
around the rushes like a flock of black sheep, nibbling 
at their leaves, browsing away on the countless little 
water-plants that answer, in your life, for grass; I see 
you, now and then, rush upward to the surface, open 
your buttonhole mouth for a quick breath of fresh air, 
and then sink slowly down again to your grazing ; and 
when you were doing that I remembered seeing a bird 
skim across the water, dipping his head in as he passed, 
and J don’t believe that files were what he was after. | 
could not be sure, but {it lcoked to me just then as 
though that particular bird kuew what a delicate flavor 
a grass-fed pollywog had. Aud there are other things 

the great turtle, for {nstauce, horny jawed and hungry, 
who could eat a dcz2n of you merely as a beginning 

the diving beetles, old and young, who are hungry al! 
the time, and never seem to sleep; the young dragon 
files, who cling to the logs, brown and unseen, and 
reach out a long arm, with an elbow, and a tierce claw at 
the wrist, ready to clutch you if you come within reach ; 
and, once caught, good-by to you! while down from 
the sky above a long legged bird drops into the water, 
and stands in the cove where he can comfortably reach 
you with his giraffelike neck and cavernous beak, 
which welcomes you most openly. But we will sup 
pose that you cscape all that, grow fat and lusty, and 
grow a little pair of legs likewise. True, they are of 
no particular use to you, but they are full of pos 
sibilities, just as a smal! boy's first delicate mustache, 
like wouse’s hair {n size, yet is a promise of some 
thing more some time. Then, by and by, you growa 
pair of front legs also, and the other pair have become 
strong enough to kick a little, and grow stronger yet, 
until you can give quite a Iittle hop without falling 
flat upon your nose ; and now, here you are, ‘' where 
the brook and river meet,” as Tennyson says, although 
he was not, I believe, exactly referring to pollywogs at 
the time. You have stopped eating, and have a period 
of fasting and meditation ; you are changing your style 
of breathing from fish-like gills to frog like Jungs; you 
think and act like a frog as far as that tail will let you; 
and that tail is slowly growing less. It doesn’t fall off. 
It isn’t—uniless by accident—bitten off ; but it is grad. 
ually absorbed ; and when it {s entirely so, you are your- 
self ready to climb upon the bank, catch grasshoppers 
and files, eat snails, shell and all, regardless of conte. 
quences ; and when the round moon looks up over the 
hill and sends a bright beam glancing down among the 
rushes, you can give little plunges in the light until the 
water {s a]! a-sparkle, can lift your head with other well- 
bred frogs in solemn council, and say with them, 
‘**Kerdonk !”’ 








MANLY STRENGTH. 


OYS sometimes make the very great mistake of 
thinking that kindness and weakness are the same 
thing. ‘‘ Fellows” that can run and jump and play 
ball and be leaders among boys do not, as a usual thing, 
pay attention to the tender, gentle, kindly acts that give 
so much pleasure to those who can neither lead or fo)- 
low in the games that glve so much pleasure. Boys are 
quite apt to think that tenderness is but another name 
for ‘‘girl-boy.” But it isa mistake. Strength, unless 
brutal, protects weakness. A brave boy will defend 4 
weak one ; a coward will bully him. A boy that has « 
brave, strong, true heart is not afraid toshow sympathy. 
Men that have been noted for achievement were as 
boys, we find, noted for thoughtfulness, and as men 
were tender of the weak and helpless. It {fs told of 
George Stephenson, the man who invented the first 
locomotive, that when a young man he went one day Into 
an upper room of bis house and closed the window. It 
bad been left open a long time because of the great heat, 
but now the weather was becoming cooler, and so Mr. 
Stephenson thought it would be well to shut it. He 
little knew at the time what he was doing. Two or 
three days afterward, bowever, he chanced to observe 4 
bird flying against iiu: same window, and beating 
against it with allits might, again and again, as if trying 
to break it. His sympathy and curiosity were aroused. 
What could the little thing want? He at once went to 
the room and opened the window to see. The window 
opened, the bird flew straight to one particular spot ip 
the room, where Stephenson saw a nest—that little bird's 
nest. The poor bird looked at ft, took the sad story {0 
ata glance, and fluttered down to the floor, broken- 
hearted, almost dead. 

Stephenson, drawing rear to look, was filled with 
unspeakable sorrow. There sat the mother bird, and 
under it four tiny little young ones—mother and young 
all apparently dcai. Stephenson cried aloud, He ten 
derly lifted the exhausted bird from the floor, the worm 
it had so long and bravely struggled to bring to its 
home apd young stil] fn its beak, and carefully tried to 
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revive it ; but all his efforts proved in vain. It speedily 
died, and the great man mourned for many aday. At 
that time the force of George Stephenson’s mind was 
changing the face of the earth, yet he wept at the sight 
of this dead family, and was deeply grieved because he 
himself had unconscfously been the cause of death. 








MAME’S PICNIC. 


By SAtty. 

T was only las’ Sat’day night we was oul in the street, 
an’ Mame Riley she come up to us an’ ast us didn’t 
we want to have a picnic, an’ we sald we did, only how; 
an’ she sald we was to get things to eat, an’ Monday we 
could do it, an’ she’d show us. \We’d ’a’ had it Sunday, 
only but Mame she goes to the big mission in the win- 
ter, an’ she says it ain’t nice to play like that Sundays, 
so we didn’t. When I went in the house I tole my 
mother, and she sald we couldn’t do no better than play 
with Mame, ’cause she was a reel little lady, and so 
was ber mother, an’ she gimme a penny to buy som’p'n, 
cause things is cheap Sat’day nights, an’ she sald if I eat 
it before Monday she'd lick me, an’ so she woulder. 
You kin get five ripe peaches for a cent {f you walt till 
the man thinks he ain’t goin’ to sell no more, and when 
1 got mine he trowed in an extry one, 80 I give {t to me 
mother, and she liked it, an’ she hid the rest of ’em 
away, an’ give ’em tome Monday when Mame come 
after us. She took us way out to the corner where the 
grass {s, an’ the tree, an’ we all of us eat on the edge, and 
Mame she told us lots of things—all how she used to 
live in the country, an’ had grass that you could walk 
on, an’ no cops nor no fence, an’ how she saw little 
bits of chickens and cows—oh! an’ lots of things; an’ 
bimeby it was time for the picnic. Mame she’d got a 
whole lot of bread, an’ two doughnuts her mother’d 
give her; the others didn’t have nothin’ ; and when they 
seen my peaches they yelled like everything, an’ a man 
what was goln’ pas’ he stopped to look at us. I didn’t 
mind him nore, only give ‘em all a peach, an’ we was 
a-pickin’ out the squashy parts, when the man he 

come clost and he says: 

*T wouldn't eat them things, children.” 

Mean’ Jimmie we'd ’a’ sassed him, only but Mame she 
spoke up an’ she says : 

‘Ive a plenic, Mlater.” 

The man he kep’ a-lookin’, and he says : 

‘* What are yous havin’ a plenic for ?” 

Mame aln’t a bit afrald, an’ she up and tole him how 
lots of ’em round there had picnics to Coney Island, 
on'y nobody hadn’t ast us, an' so we was havin’ it by 
ourselves. Then we wished he’d go an’ leave us eat, but 
he looked at us awful funny, an’ he says, ‘‘ low would 
yous like to go along o’ me, an’ have a real picnic ?” 
We looked at Mame, an’ then we looked at him to sec 
did he mean it, an’ Mame she says : 

‘We kin ask your mother.” 

So we went, an’ the man he come too. 
she looked at him, an’ she says : 

“Yous kin go, an’ Mame Riley she kin do as she 
likes” (‘cause her mother goes Out days) 

‘* An’ Mame eald she’d go, an’ mother could tell her 
mother when she come home; an’ so we went. luckery 
was carryin’ the peaches {n her skirt, an’ the first thing 
the man done he trowed ’em in the gutter, an’ then we 
got ontoacar. Then we come to a big place, an there 
was a boat, an’ we got on, an’ it started. O4, it was ele- 
gant! Just as cold, with the wind a-blowin’, en’ men 
playin’ music, an’ everything! The man he bought 
candy, an’ he et some too, an’ he kep’ sayin’ orful 
funny things—I tell you he was a nice man! Bimeby, 
we come to a place, an’ the boat stopped, an’ we got cff, 
an’ there was the biggest place you ever see—a big band 
playin’, an’ folks a-ettin’ round, and baby carrlages— 
my! The man he took Mame by one hand, and Puck- 
ery by the other ; me an’ Pegsle come along bebind, an’ 
we walked way down, more’n a block, I sh’d think, au’ 
there was water, an’ folks a jumpin’ up an’ down in it, 
an’ lots of things. Mame she'd kep’ orful sttll all the 
time, an’ she never fald a word till we was down clost to 
where the water was a-rollin’ up, an’ then she yanked her 
hat way down over her face, an’ she just etled orful. 
Puckery, ehe cried too, count of seein’ Mame ; an’ the 
man was orful scared—he thought they was hurted, but 
I pulled him by the sleeve, an’ I says : 

‘* Please, Mister, it’s cause Mame likes {t 80.” 

The men he didn’t say nothin’, only looked like he 
was gcin’ to cry too, an’ he walked off, an’ pretty soon 
they stopped, an’ he come back an’ ho give ’em his good 
bavkercher to wipe their faces, an’ he let em keep it! 
I tell you he was a bully man! Well, but you'd 
oughter see that place! Things to ride around on— 
horses an’ camels an’ goats, an’ music a playin’, an’ big 
boats goin’ round fit to make you sick, an’ a seat on 
wheels runnin’ up an’ down a kind of a bill made of 
boards—oh ! an’ a tent, an’ lots of dogs and monkeys 
doin’ tricks just like a circus. We stood clost up, 
a-lookin’, an’ one of the dogs fell offen the ladder, an’ the 
man was goln’ tu bit ‘tm, but Mame she called right out 
joud, 


Me mother 


‘*Oh, don’t, Mister,” she says; ‘‘ he was a-tryin’ reel 
hard, an’ it do hurt so to get hit !” 

The man he turned round quick, an’ he looked at 
Mame, an’ he says : 

‘* Bo it do, little gal.” 

An’ he never touched the dog, an’ the man we was 
with he put his arm round Mame, an’ he looked just 
like he did thatt!me when she cried. When the circus 
was done we went to a place where there was chairs an’ 
tables, an’ if we didn’t just have a good meal! You'd 
better ‘belleve it! There was clams—all you could eat 
—an’ meat, an’ potatoes, an’ ple, an’ ice-cream in big 
dishes, an’ lemonade a)) around, an’ ask for more if 
you wanted it—I tell you / The man he kep’ a-sayin’, 
‘ Have some more,’ every single minonit, an’ laughin’ like 
everything. Bimeby we was chuck-full, an’ then we 
went everywhere and did everything there was to do— 
rode on the goats an’ the ponies—real live ponles—an’ 
into a museum ; there wasn’t a single thing we didn’t 
do. 

Oh, an’ we weat in the elephant—I ’most forgot that 
My! alin’t it big! Rooms an’ rooms, an’ stairs, an’ 
windows for eyes. An’ we bought candy—the man did 
—an’ pop-corn there, an’ pails an’ shovels ; an’ then we 
went on the edge where it’s all sand, an’ we had orful 
fun a-diggin’ an’ makin’ holes for the water to fill up— 
an’, most before you'd think so, it wastime to go. We 
hated to orful, but Mame she didn’t make no fuss, so 
we didn’t, an’ we went back on that big place—“‘ fron” 
something, the man called {t, but all I seen was wood 
mostly ; an’ another boat come an’ took us. It was 
orful nice goin’ home, The man he’d give us the pails to 
keep, an’ they was full of candy, an’ we had bananas, 
an’, only but we was goin’ home, it was elegant. It 
didn’t take us long to get there, an’ Mame’s mother was 
orful glad, ’cause folks’d tld her the man was goin’ 
to steal Mame, but me mother she didn’t be scared none. 
An’ maybe you think that’s all, but {t ain’t~-nowheres 
near; for the man he come again two times, an’ he ast 
our folks, an’ next Monday we're all goin’ to the real 
country to stay a week—some folks has sent for us— 
lots of young uns goes; an’ the man is goin’ to give us 
shoes all round, an’ maybe hats! I tell you we’re 
glad Mame had that picnic ! 








NERO’S TRIAL. 


E had the most beautiful red vest and gray coat, 
and he walked across the lawn with the step of 
akiog. Helen, who sat on the plazza, was very much 
puzzled at the appearance of the stranger, and wondered 
what he wanted. When he was quite close to the steps 
he suddenly turned and disappeared round the house. 
Helen told Margie, to whom ehe confided all her 
secrets, that she thought the stranger not at all polite to 
come so near the house and not explain his business. 
Margie was a better listener than talker, for Margfe was 
a do}l. Helen was very fond of Margie, but sometimes 
she neglected her. That morning Helen had played 
house with Margie, and thsy had the most delicious cake, 
which Helen fed to her, leaving quantities of crumbs on 
her dress and in the ribbons about her neck. Helen’s 
mamma called her to go driving, and she dropped 
Margie under the tree and ran into the house. 

For a time everything was sitll, but soon the same 
stranger with red vest and gray coat appeared on the 
lawn. He looked at Margie curiously for a time, but 
she was so very still that he concluded she must be per- 
fectly harmless, and he came nearer and nearer. At 
last he caught s{.ht of the crumbs about Margle, and he 
came quite beside her, peering into her face. 

‘*] don’t suppose you want these pieces,” he sald to 
Margie. After waiting for an answer, he asked again. 
Not getting any answer the second time, he helped him- 
self till every crumb had disappeared from Margle’s 
ribbons and dress. After looking and peering about for 
a little while, he was charmed to sew a piece of thread 
hanging from Margie’s dress. After two or three vigor- 
ous pulls the thread was free. I >bert—for that was the 
stranger's name—sald : ‘‘I beg your pardon, but Mrs. 
Robert discovered this morning that the house needed a 
little mending to make it perfectly safe for the children ; 
this rope is just what is needed, and I hope you will not 
be annoyed if I take it,” and, with a bow and flourish, 
Robert again disappeared. It was not very long before 
he appeared again, but this time a lady, evidently Mrs. 
Robert, who wore a sober gray dress very much the 
color of Mr. Robert’s coat, was with him. They stood 
talking for a little time, and then both came up close to 
Margie. Mrs. Robert sald, ‘‘Gvod-morning,” in her 
sweetest tones ; then she turned to Mr. Robert and whis- 
pered, ‘* She is deaf.” 

Going a little closer to Margie, she pushed her rudely, 
Margie rolled partially on her side, but said not a 
word, to the great amazement of Mr. and Mrs Rob- 
ert. Suddenly Mrs. Ruobert discovered the end of 
the ribbon on Margie’s neck. She gave a litile scream 
of delight, and took hold of the end; a quick pull un- 
tied the ribbon, and Mrs, Robert rushed home with It, 





folléwed by;Mr. Robert, who wes somewhut startled by 
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this act of Mrs. Robert. She evidently explained 
everything to his satisfaction, for ina little time they 
were beth back on the Jawn. This t!me they devoted 
themselves to Marcie’s feet. The strings of her tles 
were loose, and, aftera good deal of hard work, the 
strings were pulled out, and Mr. and Mrs. Robert again 
disappeared. When they came back they tried to pick 
the lace from Margie’s apron, but they only succeeded 
in making holes, Marg'e was used so rough!y that her 
hat fell off. When Mr. and Mrs. Rohert saw the lovely 
yellow bair, they were so excited that they both screamed 
with delight. Poor Margie! ‘twas well her head could 
not ache. Such pulls and turns as were given to ber 
head as tuft after tuft of the beautiful hair was pulled 
out! 

At this moment, Nero, Helen’s big dog, came bound- 
{ng round the house. Mr. and Mrs. Robert each gave 
a frightened ecream and disappeared. Nero looked at 
Margie for a few minutes, and, shaking his head in a 
sorrowful manner, he walked back to the barn, and 
there he Jay when the carriage returned, Instead of 
running to meet them, as he usually did. 

‘* How queerly Nero acts !” sald Hele n’s papa. 

‘* He’s been in mischief,” said her mamma, 

When Nero heard this he stood up, shook himeelf 
vigorously as if protesting, and looked up beseechingly 
as if to tell that it was sorrow, not remorse, that caused 
his quiet manner. 

No one pald any attention to his dumb Janguege, and 
he stole into his house, where the tears slowly gathered 
{n his eyes. ‘‘They always blame me for the things 
that go wrong. They do not remember that I’m a big 
dog now, and do not cut up pranks, except now and then 
when I chase the chickens. Itis such fun to see them 
run and screech.” And Nero could not help smiling. 

“Oh! oh! You bad, bad Nero.” And Helen came 
to the barn with poor Margie hugged close to her 
breast. ‘‘ How could you do !t to my precious Margie ?” 
And Helen began to cry, and kiss Margle, who was a 
sorry sight—her dress partly ripped from her waist, 
ragged apron, hair rearly gone, and in her stocking 
feet, both shoes having fallen cff. Helen’s pspa was 
close behind her, with the chain that Nero hated in bis 
hand. In a few minutes the chain was fast to his col- 
lar, and Nero was fastened in the barn. 

‘There, sir, you'll be freeagain when you know how 
to behave.” 

Oh, the misery of it! Chained unjustly ! 

Just before sunset Helen’s papa sat on the piazza 
reading. Margie was on the grass just at the foot of the 
steps. Ilelen's paps locked up and sald : ‘‘ There! I wish 
the girlie was here to see that pretty pair of robins.” 

They twittered and hopped about the tree where 
Margie had been. Suddenly one of them gave a joyful 
chirp, and both flew toward Margie. Ina minute they 
flew away with a bunch of Margtie’s hair In their bills. 

Helen's papa went softly upstairs, rolled Helen, who 
had not yet gone to sicep, 1n a blanket, and took her to 
the piazza, saying, ‘‘ You must not speak.” 

Presently there were two or three chirps given, and 
both roblas were on the ‘awn clore tothe house. Closer 
and closer they came, and in a minute flow away with 
the Jast of Margie’s hair in their bills, 

‘Papa, papa! it was the robins, not Nero,” shouted 
Helen. ‘‘ Unchatn him quick, papa. He hates it so.” 

Quickly papa carried Helen to the barn, where Nero 
lay, the picture of misery. 

Helen put her arms around his neck, and said, ‘‘ You 
old dear, you would not hurt Margle. It was the rob 
ins, Nero. It was my fault for leaving her out-of doors.” 

Nero licked her hands and barked joyful'y as he felt 
himself free. He followed Helen and her papa into 
the house and up tothe nursery. When Helen was all 
covered in the crib he put his forelegs on the side, and, 
wagging bis tail, seemed to say : ‘‘ What you love, I love. 
I did not mind belng chained; ‘twas because jou 
thought I would harm anything you loved that I cried. 
Never doubt me again.” 

Helen put her hand out of her crib, and it rested on 
Nero’s head, and when mamma came up to see if every 
Uilng was right in the nursery, she found Helen asleep 
with her hand on Nero's head, who looked up as if to 
say, ‘‘ Doyou think I'd do anything that would cause 
her to cry ?” 

** Good Nero, loving Nero !” sald mamma, patt!ng his 
head, before she left the room. 


No matter how hard or humble the task at the begin- 
ning, if faithfully performed it would surely prove a 
stepping-stone to something better, and with each honest 
«ffort they were fitting themselves for the nobler labor 
and larger liberty God meant them to er joy. 











With a very earnest prayer, Polly asked for the 
strength of an upright soul, the beauty of a tender 
heart, the power to make her life a sweet and stirring 
song, he)pful while it lasted, remembered when {t died. 


Do what you dislike, and do it well, and you get two 
rewards—one, the prize you see and hold; the other, 
the satlafaction of a duty cheerfully performed, 
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SUNDAY CFTERNOON. 
JESUS THE TRUE VINE. 


{international Sunday-School Lesson for September 5, 1886.] 
John xv., 1-16. Revised Version. 


I am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh it away: and 
every branch that ‘beareth fruit, he cleanseth it, that it may bear 
more fruit. Already ye are clean because of the word which I 
have spoken unto you. Abide in me,and I in you. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine ; so 
neither can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are 
the branches: He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit : for apart from me ye can do nothing. Ifa 
man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered ; and ‘they gather them, and cast them into the fire, 
and they are burned. If ye abide in me, and my words abide in 
you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto you 
Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; and so 
shall ye be my disciples. Even as the Father hath loved me, I 
also have loved you: abide ye in my love. ‘If ye keep my 
commandments, ye shall abide in my love; even as i have kept 
my Father's eommandments, and abide in his love. These 
things have I spoken unto you, that my joy may be in you, 
and that your joy may be fulfilled. This is my commandment, 
that ye love one another, even as I have loved you. Greater 
lore hath no man than this, that a man lay down bis life for bis 
friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which I com- 
mand you. No longer do I call you servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth : but I have called you friends ; 
for all things that I heard from my Father I have made known 
unto you. Ye did not choose me, but I chose you, and ap- 
pointed you, that ye should go and bear fruit, and ¢iat your 
fruit should abide: that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father 
in my name, he may give it you. 





1-4. Iam the true vine. 80 he is the true light (John 1., 9), 
and the true bread (John vi., 32, 33); the spiritual being 
the true, and the external and material being the shadows 
and types.—My Father is the husbandman. Through the 
centuries cultivating the vine and superintending its 
growth ; for the vine is not the Christ incarnate in the man 
Jesus and dying eighteen centuries ago, but the Christ in- 
carnate in his body, the Church, and perpetually abiding 
in and with humanity.—Zvery branch in me that beareth not 
fruit. In the measure in which it bears not fruit it is taken 
away, and so ceases to be in him. Fruitlessness cuts off 
the soul from communion with Christ.—He purgeth it. 
Cleanseth it by his teaching, by his direct personal infiu- 
ence, and by all the diseipline of life.— Ye are clean. The 
soul is clean at conversion, and yet needs perpetually new 
cleansing. See chap. xiii, 10 —Abide in me, and I in you. 
Each abiding is dependent upon the other.—No more can ye, 
except ye abide in me. So the Son can do nothing of himself, 
but does all things through the Father that abideth in him. 
(John v., 19; xiv., 16.) 

5-8. Iam the wine, ye are the branches. No prophet could 
have thus epoken to his fellow-creatures.— The same bringeth 
forth much fruit. As the root is the condition of life, blos- 
som, and fruit, so spiritual dwelling with Christ is the con- 
dition of spiritual fruitfulnees.— Without me ye can do noth- 
ing. Severed from me, Chriatless activity counts for 
nothing. Compare with Christ’s declaration here Paul’s in 
Phil. iv., 18—‘‘I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.’’—Jn case any one shall not have abided in me, 
he has been cast out like the branch that is withered,'and they gather 
them together and they are burned. This is Meyers’s rendering 
of the passage. Observe the change in the tenses. Christ 
treats as already done that which is assuredly to be done at 
the last judgment. The passage is thought by some to 
imply the possibility of falling from grace ; it certainly does 
involve a warning to every one to make his calling and 
election sure.—If ye abide in me. . . it shall be done unto 
you. One of the conditions of successful prayer is here 
indicated. It is the same as that indicated in chap. xiv, 
14—‘* If ye ask anything in my name.”’—So that ye shall bear 
much fruit and shall become my disciples. Christ does not 
make, as from the English version he appears to do, dis- 
cipleship depend upon bearing much fruit, but the fruit- 
bearing and the discipleship both depend upon abiding in 
Christ. 

9-12 As the Father hath loved me, 80 have Iloved you. Christ’s 
love for the disciples is like the Father’s love for Christ—a 
love personal, warm, strong, but one that does not shield 
from all temptation, suffering, or even injustice.—Jf ye keep 
my commandments, ye shall abide in my love. Not the life of 
asceticism, retirement, and meditation, but the life of real 
following of Christ in serving the Father, is the condition of 
dwelling with him in spiritual communion.—Zven as I have 
kept my Father’s commandment, etc. The example of Christ 
is at once an illustration and an inspiration to his followers. 
— That my joy may remain in you. Though Jesus Christ was a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, yet the best 
legacy which he could give his disciples was his incompar- 
able joy. Joy and suffering are not opposites ; the highest 
joy is sometimes found in suffering. For illustrations of 
the joy of the Lord see Acts v., 41; Phi!. ii., 17, 18; iv., 4; 
Luke xxiv., 26; Hebrews xii., 2.—T7his is my commandment, 
etc. See Sunday-Schoo! Lesson for August 22. 

13-16. That a man lay down his life for his friends. Laying 
down one’s life is not the same as dying; it is the surren 
dering of one’s life for the sake of love ; it is, in the highest 
sense, living for another. We must all lay down our lives 
for the brethren ; but only a few are called upon to die for 
the brethren. (1 John iv., 10.)—Henceforth I call you not 
servants, . . . but I have called you friends. He is our Lord 
end Master, and our duty to him is that of absolute obedi- 
ence, in that we are his servants; but he is our intimate 
and close Companion, revealing to us the secret, things of 
God and imparting to us the divine life, in that he is more 
than Lord and Master—he is Friend and Elder Brother.— 





Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you. Christ had 
chosen the twelve out of the world to be his followers ; he 
had also chesen them out of the great mass of his followers 
to be his apostles. Thus their case illustrates the twofold 
choice which Christ makes: first, the men to be his friends ; 
and, secondly, from among his friends, men to render spe- 
cific services in his church. If teachers would always in- 
culcate the doctrine of election in the spirit in which it is 
inculcated here, it would be full of both comfort and inspi- 
ration, and free from all narrowness and bigotry. Observe 
that the Master's choice of a disciple is that he should 
bring forth fruit. 


THE VINE AND THE BRANCHES. 


By LyMAan ABBOTT. 








‘© KNEW a man,” says Paul, ‘‘ who was caught up 

into paradise and heard unspeakable words, which 
{t is not possible for a man to utter.” I suppose many 
Christians, at least many if not most Christian teachers, 
have bad experiences which in some measure Interpret 
this experience of Paul. They have known hours of 
meditation when they could not tell whether they were 
in the body or out of the body; hours {n which truth 
grew luminous to them, so luminous they could not 
gaze directly upon it, but simply basked in the sunshine 
of it ; hours in which truth grew into their souls, yet in 
such form, or formlessness, that when they have subse- 
quently attempted to interpret to others that which they 
bad seen, they found it to be something impossible to 
utter. They have discovered not only that the words 
were misinterpreted, but, when weighed in the balance 
of common speech, could not but be misinterpreted. 
The profoundest truths of spiritual experience are those 
which are not intellectually ascertained but spiritually 
discerned, which are not taught to us but revealed in us ; 
and these never can be adequately put into words. 
They defy definition ; they transcend expression. The 
highest experfences even of earthly love and hope and 
joy cannot be translated into terms of common speech. 
As there is a life which can be expressed only in terms of 
music, and another which {is expressible only in terms of 
art, so there is a life which is truly inexpressible. All 
that he who has obtained even a glimpse of this realm 
can hope to do is to afford a glimpse to others, by re- 
calling a like experience in their life, ‘‘ comparing spirit- 
ual things with spiritual.” 

It is of such a truth I endeavor to write in this paper. 

Jesus lived and died eighteen centuries ago. In him 
dwelt the divine Spirit, animating, guiding, controlling, 
and so manifesting God unto the world, and working 
out the world’s redemption. But Christ did not live 
and die eighteen centuries ago. The incarnation did 
not end at the cross. Itisa perpetual feast. It began 
with Bethlehem ; it will not end until God fs all In all; 
until the disciples of Christ are one with Christ ; until, 
as the Father is in Christ and Christ is in the Father, 
so Christ's disciples are also one in the Father and the 
Son; until thus they are presented faultless before the 
throne of the Father’s grace, without spot, or wrinkle, 
or blemish, or any such thing. Thus Christ is the ever- 
living One, and the incarnation is an ever-increasing 
fact. Christ is thus ever growing, in the world’s history, 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man. 
The vine is growing until it shall fill the entire trellis, 
until the bare and lifeless spaces shall be filled with the 
fruitful glory of the divine life. Christ is the Spirit 
indwelling in the church. The church is the body of 
Christ, in which he {is incarnating himself. This is not 
a figure or metaphor ; it is the spiritual history of re. 
deemed humanity, the interpretation of the upward 
progress of the race. Christ in us isthe hope of the world’s 
glory. As spring enters the skeleton forest, and dwells 
in the root and trunk and limb, and clothes it with ver- 
dure, so Christ in humanity. God still makes man of 
clay, and still breathes into him the breath of life. As 
human lives reproduce themselves in other lives, so the 
Spirit of God in the life of man. 

This truth, if I af all succeed in suggesting {t—I can 
do no more—interprets the language of the New Testa- 
meut respecting the Christian believer. Christ says to 
him, “ As my Father hath sent me, even so I send you ;” 
then he breathes on him and adds, “‘ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.” I am now Christ’s: my eyes his to see 
his truth, my hands his to do his service, my feet his 
to run his errands, my heart his to feel bis inspirations, 
1 become luminous with his presence, am made a light 
of the world to manifest the truth of God toman. My 
child gets his first thought of the Eternal Father when 
be lisps ‘‘ Papa” in his first calltome. I come into the 
fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, take up his cross, help 
to fill up that which is lacking to complete the world’s 
redemption, know him, am endowed with the power 
of his resurrection, the power of an endless and un- 
quenchable life, become a child of God, born of God, 
partaker of his nature, and look forward to the time 
when the prayer which he has inspired will receive its 
completed answer, and I, rooted and grounded in Christ 
Jesus, shall be filled with all the fullness of God. 

This truth of the perpetual incarnation of a never- 


dying Christ in the church which is his body, interprets 
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the mystical language of the New Testament respecting 
the church. It is the Lamb’s bride; it is the New 
Jerusalem descending out of heaven ; it {s the pillar and 
ground of the truth. It is no local body of believers 
assembled in the town of —— to work and worship, 
with a creed, a body of deacons, and a pastor or stated 
supply. It is the great, though as yet inorganic 
or incompletely organized, body of all those who are 
filled with the Spirit of Christ, and who have thereby 
became not only his, but truly a part of him in his 
earthly incarnation. It is the whole congeries and com- 
bination of branches woven into one divine organism, 
with one root, one blossom, one fruit. Ecclesiasticism 
is the earthly parody of this divine and spiritual truth. 
The witness of this universal brotherhood Is never false ; 
its common testimony is unerringly true; there {fs a 
divine infallibility in the concurrent testimony of the 
Christian experiences of all branches of this ever-grow- 
ing vine. Membership in this universal brotherhood 
is essential to membership in the living Christ. The 
saints and the disciples are also brethren—always have 
been, always will be. We know that we have passed 
into the experience of a divine life, because we love the 
brethren. To be out of fellowship with this Church of 
Christ is to be out of fellowship with Christ himself. 
For we have fellowship with the Father, and with his 
Son Jesus Christ, only as we have feliowship with his 
prophets and apostles in all ages. The faith of this 
Christian brotherhood {s the standard of Christian truth. 
To deny it, to be estranged from it, to root one’s be- 
lief and one’s experience in one’s self-will, is to be truly 
heretic and schismatic. The formulated creed of the 
church theologians is not the faith of the church, any 
more than the enrolled names on the sectarian rolls con- 
stitute the Ohristian brotherhood, or the decrees of its 
councils its treasure of infallible truth. This faith, this 
membership, this truth, are spiritual; they must be 
spiritually discerned. But he who casts them away 
altogether shows his lack of spiritual discernment even 
more than he who, dimly discerning that there is such a 
faith, brotherhood, and truth, looks in ecclesfasticism 
for it. 

Let us now apply this truth in the interpretation of 
the fifteenth chapter of John, which sets {t forth. 

Christ is the true Vine; growing up in humanity, 
uniting to himself all that is pure and honest and of 
good report in humanity, filling the whole earth with 
himself, gradually making all human life and history 
fragrant and fruitful. The soul that is joined to him, 
that grows out of him, into whom his spiritual life 
flows, he vivifies and purifies by the impartation of his 
own life, making it more and more fruitful. The soul 
that is cut off from him, that draws nofhing from aim, 
withers and dries up, and comes to naught. All its 
harvest is ‘“‘nothing but leaves.” The soul that {s 
joined to him, is made truly a part of him, one of that 
vital organism with which he {fs filling the world, asks 
more and more of him, and receives more and more, 
For the spiritual capacity to recelve grows with receiv- 
ing. To come into unity with this ever-living and ever 
self incarnating Christ, there is but one condition : allegi- 
ance to him, obedience to his commandment. And he 
has but one commandment: Love. Love is the con- 
dition of faith, as faith is the condition of love. We 
love as we are one with him ; we are one with him as 
we love. For love is the bond of perfectness, which not 
only binds all together, but also all to God ; and only 
as we are bound together and bound to God do we 
receive of him and are made like him. 

This is the mysticism of the divine immanence : God, 
who is the All and in all in nature, is also the All and 
in all in human history and human experience. In the 
true life God alone is; we are but the forth-puttings of 
God. ‘ This is a great mystery; but I speak concern. 
ing Christ and the church.” 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE TRUE VINE. 


By Emity Hountineton MILLER. 


AST June I saw a pretty summer-house on a lawn, 
that had been decorated for a birthday party. It 
was covered all over with evergreen boughs and wild 
grapevines. The grapevines were in full blossom, 
and they were sweeter than any roses. But the next 
day all the vines were withered, and the gardener 
pulled them down and carried them away and burned 
them. If they had been left in the woods where they 
grew, the blossoms would have changed into fruit, and 
the fruft would have ripened ; but branches that are cut 
off from the vine cannot grow; they must die, because 
they need the vine to feed them. And just as the branch 
cannot bear fruit unless it grows upon the vine, so God’s 
children cannot go on living and growing and bearing 
fruit for him if they go away from him. Jesus sald to 
his disciples, ‘‘ I am the vine, ye are the branches. As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in 
the vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in me.” 
Even little children can understand what that means. 
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They know how the vine draws up from the earth the 
food that feeds every branch, and makes the fruit grow 
and ripen. They know what becomes of branches that 
are broken off—how quickly they wither and dry up. 
But what shall we do that we may “ abide in Christ” ? 

We must not think we can bear fruit of ourselves, No 
matter how good people seem to be, or how hard they 
try to do right and please God, they cannot go on 
growing in love and wisdom, and getting stronger as 
they get older, unless they have help from the Friend 
who lived and died on purpose to help them. He must 
take us to be his own, so that, just as the sap from the 
vine flows through the branches, the grace and love of 
our Lord Jesus Christ flows through our souls, and 
makes his life our life. 

Tlow branches are broken off. Sometimes a branch is 
broken a little by a storm, or because some one bends it 
carelessly, and then it is broken a little more, until by 
and by it falls quite down and withers. So sometimes 
sin and forgetfulness and disobedience begin to separate 
some branch from God’s vine, and break it further and 
further, until, instead of growing, it dies. When you 
forget to keep holy the Sabbath day, when you say 
what {is not quite true, when you deceive just a little, 
when you give way to selfishness, when you do not 
from your heart desire to please God, you are not grow- 
ing fast to the vine; by and by you may be separated 
further ; some day you may be cut off. 

What can keep us growing. God can keep us, and he 
will He wants us to bear fruit; that is, to grow, better 
and better every day, and help to make others better. 
He has given us a book filled with beautiful words to 
teach us how to live to please him ; and Jesus says, ‘‘ If 
ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall 
ask what ye will and it shall be done unto you.” Then 
we bave only to keep close to Jesus every day, to have 
his words always in our hearts, and then whatever we 
need will be given to us. 

The wise Gardener. A great many things have to be 
done to the branches of a vine if we wish to have the 
very best fruit. It has to be tied up, and sometimes a 
part of it cut off. And so Jesus tells us that our wise 
Father, who cares for every little branch, tends and 
trains and trims them, so that they may bear more frult, 
and grow just in the way he wishes to have them. 
When sickness comes upon us, when we are disap- 
pointed in some of our plans, when God does not let us 
have what we want very much, we must remember 
about the gardener’s work, and be sure that our Father 
knows best how to train us so that we may bear much 
fruit. The branches of God’s vine bear a great many 
kinds of fruit, and patience and gentleness in pain are 
beautiful fruit In his sight. 

How we may know that we abidein Christ. Because we 
keep his commandments ; because we love him; be- 
cause we love one another. To abide means to stay 
always; to continue means to go on. So Jesus says, 
Abide in me—stay with me always ; ‘‘ continue ye in my 
love ”—go on loving me, and keeping my command- 
ments, and most of all this new commandment, ‘‘ That 
ye love one another as I have loved you.” 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


OD in all nature—God all in grace—God all and in 
all—is the subtle truth often insinuated and insisted 
on by Jesus. To look with his eyes on this world would 
give us a new world to look on. We would see trees as 
men walking if we could see all life as it is seen in the 
kingdom of God, and we should talk and walk with the 
vine. We should converse with birds. We should be 
on as good terms with all creation as Francis d’ Assisi. 
We should feel the power of the divine Unity in the 
homogeneity of all the divine Unity has made. As the 
vine filters the sky through {ts leaves, and by its wondrous 
chemistry empurples the grapes with fragments mixed 
on the palettes of celestial spaces, and with odors from 
the censers of worlds swinging in the dizzy distances 
of our solar system, so man through all eternity reaches 
through the universe by his aspirations and by the divine 
fitness of his soul for its spiritual environment. The 
man who js in Christ at once takes on that spiritual na- 
ture which tends to make him at peace with all things, 
heir of all that God has made, and drinking in the divine 
elements for his upbuilding in character. Just so the 
branch and the fruit are the result of organic union, not 
with the vine, but with the sky and sun. Can you 
get grapes without the vine? Can you get grapes with- 
out the sun ? Can you get manhood without the God 
of all grace and without the God of all nature ? 





The saints of God do not talk much about esoteric 
philosophy, but they poseess an esoteric experience 
punctuated as much by realism as by idealism. And, 
after all, our ‘‘ astral body ” is no more a mystery than 
the vine, and Darwin’s successors are yet aghast over the 
Hirst chickga, and are not yet able to explain how you 





can get elther a chick without an egg or an egg without 
a hen. 





The divine omnipresence {s another word for panthe- 
ism. Can you tell why this seed has wings? why 
another seed is made for navigation that it may be dis- 
seminated by water? Why is another seed designed to 
be distributed in the fur or wool of animals? Can 
you explain why, side by side, out of the same soil, 
grow dozens of different varieties of fruit and scores of 
kinds of grasses and flowers? Why doesn't a pear tree 
forget itself and produce apples? There are your roots, 
there are your leaves—all under the same environment. 
But we never get «rapes from thistles, though they be 
both in the same hill. There is no explanation of these 
mysteries, these vast organic secrets, full of wisdom, 
full of design, full of the subtlest physiology and organ- 
ism, except the omnipresence and immanence of God. 
The branch abdides in the vine. 


Here is the vine loaded with purple grapes. But a 
few months ago {t was, like a lot of us church members, 
apparently an inert assembly of crooked sticks too green 
even for kindling wood, and yet giving no sign of life. 
For all the winter long the vine lay under the snow, 
apparently good for nothing. But the June sunshine 
transformed it, and here are the grapes. Look at yonder 
seed of wheat. You pick a kernel from a mummy’s 
breast on the Nile, and bring it home to the Hudson and 
plant it. It germinates, and you get a nice head of 
wheat. That seed is sufficient, after a few years’ repro- 
duction, to fill the granaries of the world. We think 
men are dead in trespasses and in sins. The inertness 
of their moral natures sometimes makes the optimist 
into a pessimist. Some day, on great masses of men and 
women there falls a shining sun—the sun of righteous- 
ness. You see now that there was a seed, and there was 
a life potential. Great national reforms, great religious 
movements, thus indicate the eternity of life in the seed 
of truth. But you can destroy that seed. While much 
that seems to be dead is not dead, there is death. You 
can sever that branch. Let optimism beware as pes- 
simism slinks away. Life {s persistent only when it is 
consistent. 





I have a nelghbor who has a most beautiful flower- 
ing tree, which stands near the sidewalk, and almost 
everybody gives it a pinch in passing and plucks a 
flower. In my back yard there is a tree of the same 
species, but it hardly ever bears many flowers. I 
asked my neighbor this summer why it was that his 
tree flowered so beautifully every year, while mine 
hardly ever tended to profusion. ‘‘ Oh,” safdhe, ‘‘’tis 
because the whole town pinches my tree.” I suppose 
I spoilt my lovely tree by never breaking off the 
flowers and never sending them to lovers of the beau- 
tiful. Give, and it shall be given unto you. If you 
want to spoil your conservatory flowers, keep them 
from being picked. ‘‘ Going to seed” is a phrase by 
which we popularly condemn close-fistedness. Prune 
and pick, and you will get flowers and fruit instead 
of leaves. 





A friend of mine raises the most luscious apples, and 
is famous among orchardists. His fruit is bigger and 
better than his neighbors’. I asked him how he got 
rid of windfalls and dwarfs, and he said, ‘‘ Pinching.” 
It seems in the spring, when he finds branches putting 
on too many airs, he pinches off some of the blos- 
soms and whispers to the balance, ‘‘ Now you go off 
about your business, or you'll get pinched too,” and, 
sure as fate, the balance of the blossoms get them- 
selves into noble apples as soon as ever they can. And 
I have seen him go through his orchard in July with 
a big pair of shears and lop off branches that were 
loafing, and nip shoots that were distracting the grow- 
ing fruit by diverting the juices that should make for 
apples into useless wood. 





One day, too, I saw him on a step-ladder in the 
branches of a Baldwin tree in July. Knowing Bald- 
wins aren’t picked until October, I asked him if he 
wasn’t getting cranky. ‘‘ These apples,” he said, ‘‘ that 
I am taking off are stunted, and never will amount 
to anything. I have to cleanse my trees lest the good 
fruit be spoilt by bad company. These wormy and 
sickly apples take as much from the tree as the other 
scund apples, but you see they don’t appropriate it as 
well.” I thought to myself, this orchardist is deliver- 
ing a good exposition of the fifteenth of John. 
‘* When is the proper time to cleanse your trees ?” 
I said. ‘‘ Whenever your pruning-knife is sharp,” he 
replied. 


There {s nuthing that ought to cheer a man more than 
the reflection that the connection between God and man 
may easily be made as intimate as the connection be- 
tween the vine and the branch. The branch can’t blame 
the true vine if it is unfruitful, especially if the husband- 
man has faithfully done his work of pruning and purg- 
ing. And yet there are dead Christians, and dead-and- 
alive Christians. They are debarred from accusing God 





for their failure. If one has come into union with 
Christ, it is not Christ’s fault if the divine life doesn’t 
circulate through him. Suppose I have connected my 
house with the water main in the street. But I find I have 
no water in the house. What's the matter? I callina 
plumber, and he says, amid laughter, ‘‘ You didn’t turn 
the shut-off.” I have paid him a dollar for the privilege 
of hearing him laugh at me. We get our connections 
perfect with the church, and our pipe line certificates are 
all right, but we don’t seem to get any of the water of life 
in our hearts. We are shut up with ourselves because 
we are shut off from Christ, and nobody’s to blame but 
ourselves, 


A branch that is loyal to the vine is a great success. 
I have been looking at a Delaware grapevine to-day, 
hanging on a trellis on the south side of my house. I 
found one branch that was burdened with fruit above 
any branch in the vine. I called in the gardener, and 
said, ‘‘Can you tell me how it happens that this branch 
has so outdone the rest?” He looked a little puzzled, 
but, after inspecting it carefully, he said, ‘‘ I suppose you 
see that branch {s not this year’s growth. That’s one 
fact. Another fact is, it was pretty closely pruned last 
fall. And, again, you see its connection with the vine is 
very vigorous. And, yet again, you will see that this 
entire branch is not fallen, like some of the branches, 
among weeds, but that it has insisted on keeping on the 
trellis and in the sun. What a lovely color some of the 
clusters are already beginning to get! There’s what 
you get by keeping up a good circulation.” And then 
there are the parasites of the vineyard to be guarded 
against, and all sorte of preventives to be provided, that 
good culture requires. There {is the husbandman’s part ; 
there is the vine’s part ; there is the part of the branch ; 
there is the part of the sun. This fruitful branch, it 
seems, has a good deal of sound orthodoxy in its clus- 
ters. 





I sometimes see rough and untaught men, of great 
muscular power, suddenly become as gentle as doves. A 
little child is to-day leading one of my acquaintances— 
a hard-fisted machinist. His heart has gone out and 
taken the little one within {ts portals. ‘‘ The shadow of 
@ great rock in a weary land” each of these counter- 
part natures seems to be to the other. The rough man 
has capitulated to love. Day after day you see him 
‘‘taking pains” for that little one. He leads the child, 
and the child is led. Nobody else can get that man to 
forget his weariness, or to get up at midnight and go 
on errands of mercy. So the blessed service continues, 
day after day, year after year. And we say, “That 
man is bound up in that child.” You have no more 
fear of his getting in a backslidden condition as to the 
child than you have of the sun rising in the west. He 
is abiding in love. His loyalty is a continuing loyalty. 
He bears much fruit of devction because he abides in 
the child and the child in him. There is the perfect 
understanding of complete devotion. Something like 
that spirit toward Christ warrants a man against blow- 
ing hot and cold in religion on successive days, or even 
in alternate years. 





Some Christians appear to believe that to be saved as 
by fire is to be saved, and that is all they are after. I 
am afraid some of us who act on this theory will be so 
far on the back seats that we can’t enjoy the meeting. 
It is not said that the Father is glorified when we bear 
little fruit. Isawa man recently cutting down some 
very decent-looking fruit trees. I asked him what he 
was putting the ax at the root of so many trees for, and 
he said, ‘‘ Because the confounded things won’t bear any. 
thing fit to eat!” ‘*‘ Why not graft them ?” I suggested. 
**T’ve tried that over and over, but I can never get a 
graft to dowell”—and he resumed his chopping, and 
down came the trees. Their natures seemed to be more 
than ordinarily depraved. I suppose some of us require 
more grace to be decent, as Plymouth Pulpit says, than 
others do to be saints ; but we ought to be thankful if 
grace will do so much more for us than budding and 
grafting will for fruit. To be merely made decent is 
much ; but glorification comes of Hearing much and 
good fruit. You look through the orchards in the 
autumn, and you will see hundreds of bushels of apples 
going to waste. Some fruit is too poor to preserve even 
by desiccation. 





There {fs a vast deal of moral rubbish as well as of 
immoral slime. A vast deal that looks moral isn’t so. 
A splendid maple grew on my grounds year after year. 
I was very proud of it. One day, in a line gale, it was 
leveled to the turf. On looking at the trunk I found it 
was rotten at the heart, and so weak it couldn’t stand 
up in the gale. Many a tree and many a branch is thus 
cast into the fire, and many a showy Pharisee is con- 
sumed in the fire of public indignation over his 
hypocrisies. We have had plenty of conspicuous ex- 
amples. A good pastor of my acquaintance told me, not 
long since, that every time he read of scme slick scamp 
running off with a national benk, he expected at the 
end of the dispatch to read that defaulting Cashier 
Blank was Superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
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Suppose the Blossom should say, “ Now, dear Vine 
(we always say dear brethren, you know), I have sent 
my perfume out on the summer alr, and I have given 
the bees their honey, and done a lot of hard work stnce I 
lay dormant in the dark ground. I think my duty fs 
done. Please excuse me while J take a nap.” Why, we 
know the Vine would simply reply, ‘My sweet 
Blossom, you are like some Christians that I know of, 
who bourgeon forth in great revivals and send abroad 
a lot of beautiful rhetoric and the real honey of the 
Word, and then drop cif the parent stem and tumble to 
the clod, never heard of more.” Now, if the Blossom 
were sensible she would take the hint, shed her fine 
clothes, {and go about making the beautiful useful. 
Having been herself converted from the clod into a thing 
of beauty, she would hasten on to sanctificatlon—that fs, 


to grapes ! 








THE LOVE OF GOD. 


| ” NOWS the heart no mightier boon — 
Than God's love wherewith he loves us ! 

We may read the truth at noon, 

In the blue sky spread above us ; 
In the purple mountain heights, 

In the tiny sprig of heather ; 
It is shown in all the lights 

Of the calm or stormy weather. 


And our own life’s history 
Plainly still the same truth teaches ; 
Wheresoever we may be, 
Unto us His mercy reaches. 
Dark sometimes may be the day, 
Bitter trials come to prove us, 
But the clear or hidden way 
Prove alike that God must love us. 


And the blessed truth again 
Shines along the sacred pages ; 
God has loved the sons of men 
Everywhere, and in all ages. 
Should His children alien be? 
Nay; and therefore Christ was given, 
That the wondering world might see 
Love all through, from earth to heaven. 


Can the children careless he 

When the Father is so tender ” 
Rather let us pray to see 

How our thanks we best may render. 
Life can give no higher aim, 

Stronger power is none to move us, 
Than our wish to meet the claim 

Of the love wherewith God loves us. 


—({ Marianne Farningham. 


THE INDWELLING OF CHRIST. 
By Myron Avams, D D.’ 
Until Christ be formed tn you.”’—-Gal. iv., 19 
GREAT stir in thought has been made by the 
incoming of the idea of evolution. Some persons, 
who do not know much about ft, think that nothing was 
ever thought of evolution before these latter days, and 
that the ancients must have been painfully blind and 
ignorant because they did not know ofevolution. And 
the word has become emphasized so much that it is even 
supposed that all treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
are hidden in it. -Now, the fact is that the anclents were 
not ignorant of it. They not only knew something of the 
law of evolution, but they practically applied their know!- 
edge in many directions. It is true that they did not 
perceive how wide-reaching the law of evolution is, 
but then they did not know how wide-reaching every law 
is. But they saw the processes of growth, of expansion 
and development, on all hands, just as well as we do. 

The charge has been made against Christianity that it 
proposes to fit people for another world, and that that is 
its main object; that it proposes to save people off- 
hand, upen their acceptance of certain facts offered to 
them ; and such people will go toa better world after 
they leave this one. 

Now, I think the accusation {s not true; at least it 
conveys a false tmpreasion. Christianity proposes to 
starta better world in every person it can reach, and 
then to stimulate the growth and development of that 
better world in the mind and heart of every person in 
whom it is started. In other words, Christianity fol- 
lows, and has al ways followed, in its operations, the law 
of evolution. Perversions of Christianity may have 
gone scme other way, but we are not talking of them. 

Jesus gathered a school around him. It was the 
school of ‘the other world. And the teacher in that 
school was ever telling the pupils about the other world, 
as to its laws, its motives, its way of doing things, and 
its pleasures and pains. But you will notice that he 
never said to his pupils, ‘‘ When you get to the other 
world, you wili find such and such to be the case there.” 
He did not say that that world would be free from the 
troubles which they knew in the old world. He told 
them, on the contrary, that they would be persecuted 
and opposed. The other world, as he taught It, was not 
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somewhere else in space, but it was something else in 
heart. 

This planet, on the surface of which we dwell, follows 
a certain path in itsrevolution around the central planet, 
the sun. We are continually describing a circle around 
the sun. It {s about one hundred and eighty millions 
of miles in diameter. Now, spatially considered, our 
world is not only the globe itself, but the space which 
it occupies. And the space which it occuples in the 
course of a year is the circuit, the diameter of which is 
one hundred and eighty millions of miles. But Jupiter 
and Saturn and Uranus have paths which are much 
farther from the sun. Their circuits include ours, The 
omnipotent energy of gravitation, as between these 
planets and the sun, goes through our world, and em- 
braces it. 

In imagination, the scientific thinker is able to enter 
these larger circuits, and not stira foot. He belongs 
not only to the smaller world, but to the larger ones. 
He finds himself within the law and the power of larger 
and larger worlds, Now, it is part of our schooling to 
get these larger worlds {nto our minds. And it certainly 
changes our minds very greatly to have these great 
worlds and circuits brought to our knowledge. 

So far as our observation goes, there is nothing which 
springs down into this world fully complete and devel- 
oped at the moment of {ts coming. Our great men 
and women, our heroes, how do they get here among 
us? 

One of the grandest soldiers of time died here among 
us last summer. While the nation was being under- 
mined by rebellion, and while it was overshot by flames 
and destruction, the soldier did not drop in full armor 
and equipment from heaven. I have no doubt that God 
made that soldier, and invested him with great qualities; 
but God built him up, so to speak, atom by atom. He 
put him at school, and kept him at school for years, 
developing him for his career. And so, when the emer- 
gency had grown to its completeness, the man had also 
grown to his completeness, and ready to cope with the 
emergency. That is the way God works in human 
affairs. That is to say, God's method is the method of 
evolution. God keeps a school here in this earth, and 
shows us what education is. Hes has his terms or ses 
afons. When the spring’opens, the school begins in our 
cilmate. He begins then to educe or draw out of the 
ground the things which are hidden and suppressed 
In It. 

When you behold a plant show {tself, breaking through 
the surface of the ground, you know that there is some 
thing underneath it. And out of that something under- 
neath, which otherwise would be unknown and un 
thought of, God is leading out, by means of heat and 
light and moisture, its quality and value. 

There are things which appeal to the sense of sight by 
their beauty and symmetry. There tre thirgs which 
appeal to the sense of smell] by their delicious odor. 
But before they will do that they must be educated 
or drawn out in growth. And so, for the food of man, 
and for the delight of his eye, and for the delectation 
of his senses, God gets his school in session at the open- 
ing of the spring. And asthe earth warms under the 
glowing influence of the sun, the education or leading 
out of the wonders of God’s skill and power goes on. 
There was never a flower wh'ch fell out of heaven to 
beautify this earth. And yet the flowers which are 
here are as beautiful as could be produced in any 
paradise. Andin fact they do come from heaven, in 
this sense, that they are drawn out by the developing 
influences from above, from the seeds which are planted 
in the common earth. 

When Jesus, the Son of God, came to this world, he 
was sent here. As the Apostlesaid, ‘‘ In the fullness of 
time God sent forth his Son.” But you must not stop 
there. Find how he sent forth his Son. The Apostle 
goes on to tell. ‘Born of a woman.” That is to say, 
the Son of God did not drop in here among us from 
the luminous clouds ; he did not fly into our low 
sphere, or roll down the unbounded avenues of space in 
a fiery chariot. He was sent here by birth. And God 
kept on sending him also by education. That {s, the 
Son of God entered this world in an orderly way, accord- 
ing to the law—for that, too, is what the Apostle says—a 
baby, and he grew. Aud when the baby Christ had 
grown to be the man Carist, he became the Teacher. He 
gave his life to his followers, and then put them at 
school. 

There {s an important sense in which we are to speak 
of the Christian church asa school. It does exist for 
the purpose of education. But let us get the right idea 
of education, and then we shal! not mistake the office of 
the church. I take it to be a solemn fact that when 
truth of God in Christ Jesus is presented and pressed 
upon the heart of any one, and is received, there is born 
in that heart a Christ, 

Now, while this is 4 figure of epsech, almost, if not 
quite, extravagant to the ear, it is so evidently the 
teachisg of Jesus bimzelf, and of certaluly two of his 
apostles, P.u) and Jobo, that we shall not be able to get 
slong easily without it. But it is not a full-grown 





Christ. {t is, first of all, the child-Christ. For God’s Son 
{fs ever coming, or being sent forth Into the world, but 
itis by birth. And at first there is a feeble Christ, g 
Christ under great limitations. And whatthen? Why, 
then comes the process of education, or the developing 
of this inborn Christ. It is strange and mysterlous, of 
course, but it befits us to think of this process which 
goes on—the drawing out, the building up, of the Christ 
{n our life. ‘‘ Grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” ssys an apostle. But that 1s the 
same thing as the growth of the Christ {n your know] 
edge, and will, and feeling. Now, all the Influences of 
prayer, and of the Holy Spirit, and of the grace of God 
are brought to bear, just as the rain and sunshine are 
brought to bear in the material world, for the educing, 
or the bringing forward {n growth and power, of this 
Christ 

But here comes fn the mistake which, alas ! so many 
are makipg. People who are Christians ara willing to 
he educated In the facts and principles of Christian or 
Christ life, and come to the Christian assemblles for 
that purpose. They are willing to listen to what may 
be sald by their teachers and preachers, but there the 
matter is largely left to rest. 

Notice that education {s entirely misunderstood when 
you take {t in that way. Take education In athletics, 
forexample. One goes to hfs {instructor In that branch 
and asks to be educated -athletically. The instructor 
tells him the relation of muscles. and how it fs they 
can be used to best advantage. You must not over 
tax this and disuse that. Here are certain mo- 
tions which are favorable to the strengthening of the 
muscles of the hand and of the arm, and the like. 
Ard the man who goes to be educated in this way 
hears what is said, and gocs home and thinks about 
{t for a little while, and then forgets all about It, belog 
engaged in something elee. The next day he goes again, 
and the instructor goes on with his ins'ruction. Here is 
more for the use and bullding up of muscular force. 
And 80 {t gees on, day after day. And when this man 
{s asked what he {s about he savs that he {s being put 
through a course of athletic train'‘ng. He is being put 
through no such thing. Jn six weeks he will be no 
stronger {n muscle than he was when he began. In 
twelve months {t will be the same, and in twelve years 
the tame. He takes a wrong course, When he begins 
to take a right course he will put in practice that which 
his instructor urges upon him. He {fs ful! of weak 
muscles. They are the murcles of a baby rather than 
thore of aman. Fle stretches out his arm, and begins 
to open and shut his hand, and keeps that up for atime; 
then he stretches out the other hand, and opens and shuts 
that. And by that method he actually brings hfs act 
ual muscles into play. And it is by being brought {nto 
play they ‘ncrease and strengthen. Thia{s according to 
the economy of life and growth, as al] men know, 

An athlete isa product; he fs not thrust {nto the world 
fully developed ; and so it Js in every department. You 
have that which {s weak before you have that which 1s 
strorg. And the Chr'st which takes form {n any man 
is first a weak Chriat, a child-C arist. 

There {s, I suppose, a feeling of profound dissatisfaction 
often in the hearts of people who have had great expec- 
tations of finding the Christ of God an Alm{ghty Christ. 
They have expected that he would become to them at 
once 80 strong, and so altogether invincible, that he 
would bring them suddenly into the divine order, and 
make them altogether right from the start. Then, too, 
they have expected that he would beam at once upon 
all matters of intricate philosophy or thought as brightly 
as midday sun, causing everything to be at once as 
clear as crystal to the mind. 

All such expectations are false. They are founded 
upon ignorance of the law governing the case. Jesus 
saw, and sald that the kingdom of heaven was coming to 
the world, and to each person to whom It comes, accord- 
ing to the law of evolution, or, as he expressed it, ‘‘ First 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 
If the full corn in the ear came before the blade, the 
eternal law would have no force. 

Christ, as first apprehended by men—I mean the Christ 
which is related to the individual life of each one, the 
particular or personal Saviour of each—is extremely in- 
definite, without proportion, so that very little can be 
intelligently said about that Christ. 

Get out your list of questions, and go with it to some 
one whose heart has just recently turned tothe Lord for 
salvation and eternal life. You ask such a oneif he 
believes ih Christ. Yes. Well, what do you mean by 
that? Ah, there, the moment you begin to pour in 
your definite questionings they disclose a confusion of 
mind. If one says, ‘‘ I take Christ to be my Saviour,” 
and you ask how his Saviourhood {s to be accomplished, 
there is either silence for an sn3wer or else some appes! 
to that old dogma of the schools, that He {s a substitute 
for our sins, etc. And how a substitute? Wel, it is 
all vague, or, if itis not vague, if the answers are Intellf- 
gent and dcfinite, then you are quite aware that the 
answers come not from the one who is questioned, but 
from some teacher of the one who ig questioned, Under 
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the crudest of the preaching of the Gospel people are 
brought to determinations Godward. ‘They turn to the 
Saviour and Redeemer of mankind {n something of con- 
fidence and with something of feeble trust. They have £0 
far gone carelessly, and now they desire to go carefully, as 
those who have been brought face to face with thelr sin 
and responsibility. In some such way the Christ is sent 
forth into the world of each one. And it may be, {n the 
presentation to the mind and emotions of this truth or 
that truth, perhaps distort and quite feebly stated—it 
may be that something 1s sald of repentance, or of the 
nature of sin, or the sufferings of Jesus on our behalf, 
or of God’s love, or of God’s justice ; at any rate, some. 
thing in the great genera! seed supply of truth lodges 
in the heart and awakens emotion and care, and a mo 
tion of heart toward God for salvation, (ae kind of 
truth would not be of any effect whatever upon a given 
person ; but another kind fs of force. And that truth, 
whatever {t may be, lodged in the life, rooting itself fn 
the thoughts and intentions, is the crude beginning of 
the Christ of God, which taketh away the sins of the 
world. 

One man has the rational facultles largely developed, 
and he will require proof piled upon proof. Another {s 
emotional, and is moved by the appeals of sorrow and 
pain ; another {s deeply consclous of dreadful sins and 
ill-desert. God has to reach one through reason, ‘‘ Come, 
now, and let us reason together ;” and another through 
sensibility, ‘‘ The goodness of God leadeth thee to repent. 
ance ;” and another through fear, ‘‘God will not 
clear the gullty ;” and another through his desire for 
liberty, and another through his need of government 
and control. I am quite aware that there are plenty of 
people who deprecate al! excitement and all upstir of 
emotions and all appeal to the various feelings of men by 
any irregular or occastonal evangelization. But we are 
not all alike. Some are weak on the rational side—they 
must be got at on some other stde. Years ago there was 
a manof my acquafntance who invented a grain drill. 
When wheat was to be sowed in the field, he would 
take a quantity of {t and put it {In his machine, and then 
drive the machine through the field, back and forth, in 
quite an orderly manner, and the wheat was all in rows 
a few inches apart, and when it came up there were three 
rows of green regularly laid out all over the field. You 
could go and count the rows, and estimate how many 
grains there were {n each one, and so how many grains 
there were in the field. But {fa man wished to have 
wheat in his field, and had no machine which would 
plant it in rows, let him go on and sow it broadcast. If 
he could not do it in the exact and logical way, let him 
take the best way open to him, It Is not much to say 
that God {s more merciful and wise {n his treatment of 
people than some of our good people are, but it will be 
profitable to think of it. The majority of persons in this 
world are not wise and thoughtful, but the reverse. 
And God reaches their hearts, in bis abcunding 
mercy, through curious ways; and I have no doubt 
he reaches them, too, through positive perversions and 
misunderstandings of truth. God makes use of abeurd- 
ity even, and of folly, whereby he may insert his 
salvation in the heart ef the absurd and the foolish. 
Anything wnoich may convey some real element of 
truth to them, covered in any garb it may, fe of value 
in the divine economy. 

Because {t is out of truth, accompanied, or rather 
indwelt, by the Divine Spirit, the Christ of God ts pro 
jected into the life of many and many. And {t seems to 
me that all those who love their fellow-beings ought 
to look at the main interest and intent of the Gospel 
rather than atthe blemishes accompanying its presen 
tation. 

Feeble and even shapeless beginnings does the Christ 
make in his perpetual advents {nto this world. 

And the Apostle Paul told the Galatian Christians 
that he himself was in a pain and struggle until the 
Christ should be brought to shape and proportion in 
them. And in that I think Paul represents a true 
Christian church. The church not only seeks to start 
the Saviourhood of Christ in people, but to educate or 
draw out and develop that Saviourhood to its greatest 
possibility. The indefinite Christ, the vague and feeble 
and infantile Christ, must be nourished and exercised, 80 
to speak—must be brought into expression, and so 
placed in government over the life. 

I have watched a loom occasionally, with not a little 
surprise at its weaving—threads stretched out this 
way, and a shuttle flying that way. And how it could 
be that patterns could weave themselves in the loom, 
under superintendence of some one, was and {sa mystery 
to me, There was the clanking of the loom, filt of 
shuttle across, back and forth, and a fabric coming out, 
with figure of flowers or conventional shapes upon it. 

The imagination is a loom—the reason isaloom. The 
memory and the emotive faculties are weaving up their 
fabrics, making some sort of figures in our lives. 

Now, Paul conceived that Christ was placed in such a 
relation to every man’s thought and life as that he 
should take shape and proportion in {t. The pattern 
of a flower ig in the seed of it which Iles underground. 





There are thousands upon thousands of actions and re- 
actions and interactions golng on sround and in the 
growth of the plant, but they are all engaged in weav- 
ing that plant {n the pattern of the flower which is In 
the hidden seed. 

And so I[ belleve that Chifst planted {no the heart fs 
the seed pattern of the living of the person ; and the 
reason, the imagination, the varfous actions and inter 
actions of that loom which we call the mind, are to 
weave into shape and proportion the Christ of that par 
ticular individual. And it {fs the part of every Christian 
fn the world to co operate with God in thts education, 
this bringing out or lifting up of Christ. 

Well, itis a grand work. Were {t but heartily and 
faithfully engaged in, there would be a far different 
state of things {un the world. Some think that all the 
evils of the world, al! the crimes and wrong-dcings, ure 
done by the wicked people. But the good people have 
& responsibility for {t all. If they would go on to draw 
out and give shape to the Savionrhood of Carist fa their 
own lives and In the lives of other Christians, that would 
have a vast «ffect upon the world. People who have 
the truth sometimes hold {t down. In that way they 
are holding down the Lord's Christ. They suppress the 
very peace and salvation of nations. 

May God help us to think of these things, and to 
percelve our own duty and responsibility fo regard to 
them |! 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


HE reports from the McA]! Mission of France are 
alive with incidents of the work in that country : 


‘A few years ago ayoung English gentleman came over to 
spend some time with us inthe mission. He knew Freuch, 
but was by no means an attractive speaker. His health 
was poor, and his voice slender; yet he managed to do 
something. In our station of Belleville, then in the height 
of its progress (for the mission was then located on the 
spot), our friend established a special meeting for young 
men. Oneof them wasthe son of a thorough Roman Cath. 
olic. His father was, and is still, a Breton and a Royalist. 
He was a careless youth, thinking of pleasure more than 
anything else, and was in the employ of a lawyer, earning 
a fair living. He had come to the hall ‘by chance,’ and 
had been captivated by the kindness shown him by our 
English friend. He became a member of the Young Men’s 
Society, and was converted tothe Lord Jesus Christ from 
all his sins. As soon as his family knew of the change, they 
began to persecute the young man. He had to leave his 
father’s house, so bitter was the animosity shown him. 
The Lord enabled him to stand faithful. His love for the 
Saviour was so evident, his desire to serve him so genuine, 
that his friend sent him to a training institution for evan- 
gelists in London. He learned English there, and after- 
wards came to Marseilles as a student in our own School of 
Evangelization. There B—— won the esteem ofall the pas 
tors, and did good work in the mission. Whena mission- 
ary was wanted by a special committee for the French sol 
diers of Tunis, he volunteered to go. He has remained 
there, or in Algiers, for more than three years; ‘and in 
those three years,’ he writes me, ‘about a twelvemonth 
has been spent in the wilderness, sleeping without roof or 
tent, d la belle ¢toile.’ The result is that he is sometimes 
laid up with rheumatic fever, but he is as full of energy as 
ever. His Breton blood does not cool down. His faith is 
simple and beautifal. His family have become entire 
strangers to him; and yet he loves them dearly, especially 
his mother. He bears the cross cheerfally for Christ’s 
sake. He {s now settled in Tanis asa missonary to the 
Arabs, from whom he hasthoroughly learned the language.” 


Another {nterestlog tocident Is that of M. ~— : 


‘‘M. —— 1s a country gentleman, a large landed proprie 
tor in the center of France. He was educated at a religious 
establishment ; and on leaving, his faith was so staggered 
that he came away with hatred to the priests, and separated 
himself forever from the church which had given him his 
religious instruction. Still,in his way, he was a religious 
man, and his religious duties consisted in repeating daily 
the Lord’s Prayer. In 1884 he took apartments in Paris, 
and came up to see and enjoy the pleasures of a large city. 
Every other evening for six months he attended the theater 
oraconcett. In January, 1885, he returned for the season. 
One day he was walking along the Boulevard Bonne Nou 
velle (near the Baltimore Hall), and was accosted by M. 
Soltau, who invited him in. ‘By chance I wentin. At the 
door was a tall lady in silks and black kid gloves; she 
offered me gracefully a cantigue, and showed me a chair. 
Tiens! I said, elle est tres distinguée. It was novel, strange ! 
a favorable contrast to a church, where a seat must be paid 
for, and the beadle is a tall man with a cocked hat and sil- 
ver-mounted stick.’ The preacher was M. Monod, and 
M. —— felt that the man was convinced of what he said. 
Altogether it was a new, pleasant sensation. On going out 
* La Dame’ gave him a tract; and the title was ‘Un Autre 
Monde.’ 

“He went again, and, finding the distance too far, in- 
quired if there was a meeting nearer hishome. This brought 
him to Batignolles (the Cleveland Hall). When he entered 
the room, he found the same lady as at Bonne Nouvelle; 
but, instead of handing him a hymn-book, she offered him a 
cup of tea and a small cake. He sipped the tea from 
politeness, and tasted the cake, wondering what all this 
could mean. It was a teaemeeting, and Mr. and Mrs. McAl] 
were offering to the habitues of the room a cup of tea. 
Then Dr. Beard spoke of America, of the degire of the great 





Republic that France should know the Gospel, and find 
true happiness and power in knowing God. At the close of 
the meeting M. —— gave me his card, and I promised to 
call upon him. ‘ You read from a large book. I never 
heard those words before. What was it?’ ‘A Bible,’ I 
said. ‘A Bible’ and wonld you lend it to me?’ I gave 
him a Gospel. The next week he bronght itback. He had 
sought for the forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah in John’s Gos 
pel, and could not find it. ‘ When I heard you read, I won- 
dered what book it could be. I had never heard such words 


before, 80 | determined to buy one. I went to three book 
sellers in Batignolles, and they had none, nor could they 
teli me where to find one. 8o, thinking my wife would 


succeed where | had failed, I got her to go and seek a Bible. 
She came back saying, ‘I cannot get one. It is a bad 
book, or a forbidden one, or else it is a secret book only 
used by the ministers.”’’ So he had failed; neither he nor 
his wife could procure for money in the month of April, 
1885, a Bible In Paris. (ue faire? On Tuesday he was at 
the meeting, and asked me to buy him a Bible. At once I 
placed one in his hand asa gift. He offered to pay, but the 
money was refused. Saturday he was at the Bonne Non- 
velle Salle, and at the close begged me to accept an ice- 
cream. He had alarge parcel under his arm, and he untied 
it at the café. It was a large copy of the Scriptures, which 
he had just bonght at the Bible Depot. The address he had 
Jearned from the copy I gave him. Twice a week he came 
to the meetings, and walked to the train with me, asking 
questions. ‘Strange!’ be said. ‘I never heard these things 
before. 1 never saw this book before. None of my friends 
have a copy in their libraries. I am now reading it, weigh- 
ing every word ; and I have learned more from your meet- 
ings than from nine years of philosophy taught me by a 
Jesuit professor,’ ”’ 


An invitation was accepted from M. —— to visit 
his estates, by one of the ministers connected with the 
mission. A special sermon was prepared to meet the 
doubts expressed by M. ——, from the text, ‘I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babas ; even so, Father, for soit 
seemeth good In thy sight.” Thesermon led to M. ——’s 
conversion, and a letter came inviting another visit when 
all the people {a and around the estate could be gathered 
to hear the preaching. The invitation was accepted. 
Let the preacher tell the reat of the story. 


““T went to see him. He had annotated his books, and 
put points of interrogation on his tracts; and hour after 
hour, sitting under his nut trees, I explained to him the 
Scriptures. 1 told him the old, old story, as to a little child ; 
and how often did he exclatiin, ‘I never knew this before ! 
I never heard this before !’ To him it was a new, new story. 
The prophecies relating to Christ and their fulfillment were 
@ great help to his faith. 

“Two things showed the reality of the change in him. He 
became not a hearer only, but a doer of the Word. ‘I had 
in my village a great enemy. He had blinded my horse, 
maimed my cattle, and threatened my life. He wasa very 
wicked man ; and I thought we ought to be severe with the 
wicked, in order to encourage virtue. In Paris I learned a 
better way. I heard of the love of God, and that we ought 
to return good for evil, blessing for cursing, and that we 
must love our enemies. 80 when I came back, I said I must 
practice the Gospel, I mu3t bereconciled tomyenemy. Ah! 
it cost me something, in my pride as a bourgeois, to take the 
first step towards a reconciliation with a métayer (small 
farmer), However, it must be, so 1 humbled my pride to 
do it; and God, when he saw my determination, made my 
path easy.’ 

“ Another feature was his desire that his nelghbors and 
farmers shou!d hear the Word of God. So he gathered them 
all together in # farmer’s large kitchen on Sunday evening, 
in all forty-two persons out of a population of fifty gouls. 
‘ Don’t preach to them,’ he said, ‘but tell them all about 
Jesus Christ, as you talkin Paris; how he became a man, 
and died on the croas.’ He read the Gospel about confess 
ing Christ before men, and for fifty minutes I talked. Then 
we returned to his vine and nut trees. ‘There,’ he said, 
‘you have suwn some living germs which will live and 
spread, and this meeting will belongremembered, It isthe 
first time the Gospel has been preached in these parts for 
two hundred years. Certainly you are the first preacher 
that has preached near Laroliére since the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. My enemy was there. He was touched 
when I spoke to him.’ Having received the good news, he 
is now seeking to lead others to the knowledge of the Gospel. 
He has set his heart on three persons—his brother-in-law, a 
moral man, but a deist ; his concierge, who 1s an infidel ; and 
his enemy, a wicked man, a communicant of the Romish 
Church. 

“‘ 8uch is the story of the conversion of this honest doubter. 
May it be the first-fruit of an abundant harvest among 
sincere doubters whom this Mission shall bring to the faith 
of Christ.” 








There was too much machinery, too many walls, 
laws, and penalties, between the Father and his chil- 
dren. Too much fear; too little love. Too many 
saints and intercessors ; too little falth in the instlacts of 
the soul, which turns to God as flowers tothe sun. Too 
much idle strife about names and creeds; too little 
knowledge of the natural religion which has no name 
but godliness, whose creed Is boundless and benignant 
as the sunshine, whose faith is as the tender trust of 
little children in thelr mother’s love. 

A world walting for every man to help on its salva 
ton by m-king bis own life a victory, not a defest, 
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AN URGENT APPEAL 


E have received from the Secretaries of the 

American Home Missionary Society the fol- 
lowing card, on which we have briefly commented edi- 
torfally in another column : 


The managers of the American Home Missionary 
Society met around their business board yesterday with 
grave and perplexed faces. They had to face a debt of 
$26,980 33, and not a dollar of unappropriated funds in 
the treasury with which to meet it. Our missionaries 
have not heen regularly paid since the quarter ending 
July 1 To them, and to them alone, this debt is due, 
and growing rapidly larger. The contributions of 
individuals and churches have steadily declined since 
the opening of summer, and no large legacies have come 
in to meet the consequent emergency. 

The Home Missionaries are patient men. Nota com- 
plaint from them has been heard. But most distressing 
letters are received by every mall. Some of these men 
have sickness in their families. It is hard to see our 
sick suffer for the want of comforts. Some of them are 
borrowing money at the bank at high rates of interest. 
They have no other way. All of them are living on 
credit, which weakens their influence as ministers, and 
casts a heavy shadow upon their own spirits. Most of 
them, it is true, depend only in part on the Society, and 
can look to their people for the balance of their salaries. 
But even this relief has failed. The season in many 
parts of the field has been a hard one for the churches. 
They sre unusually bebind in their payments, and the 
poor missionary is thus doubly perplexed for his living. 
It should also be remembered that our Superintendents, 
and many of the men in our foreign departments, de- 
pend for their whole support on the treasury of the 
Society, and are left by the present exigency without 
any source of relief whatever. This failure of Home 
Missionary funds so soon after the Saratoga meeting and 
its enthusiastic pledges fills them with amazement and 
with doubts. 

What can we doin this grave crisis but send out a 
cry of distress to the friends of our cause throughout the 
land ? 

City churches are closed, or their membership widely 
scattered. We caunot ask these churches to gather 
special collections at this unfavorable season. But we 
believe that hundreds of their scattered members, read- 
ing the story of our need, will respond, by the earliest 
mail, with individual help Many of the country 
churches, on the other hand, are in a favorable con- 
dition to make a united response, and we believe will 
take pity on the suffering men and women who are fight - 
ing their battle without supplies at the far West and 
South. 

The managers of the Society take no blame for this 
exigency. They have obvyed the call of the churches 
in the scale of the work as now laid out. Sudden con 
traction on account of short fundsis impossible. Pledges 
have to be made, as a rule, twelve months in advance. 
They have to be made on faith. There isnoother way. 
And because this faith, though often tried, has never 
been disappointed in sixty years, therefore they send 
out again their confident appeal for help. We must 
save our country. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee this call is is- 
sued by the OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

August 19, 1886. 








FROM ROME. 


HE decrees of the recent Plenary Council of the 
Roman Catholic Church, held in Baltimore, have 
been the cause of much anxiety, especially those defin- 
ing the outward clerical conduct of the clergy. The 
reports of the bishops are very encouraging, and it is 
claimed that better discipline has resulted. The Pope 
has written a letier, a part of which has been made pub- 
lic : 

“It is with the utmost consolation, most illustrious Mon- 
signor, that I announce to you that the Plenary Council of 
Baltimore has considerably increased that synodal action 
of the Church of Christ, which avails so much for the sal- 
vation of humanity and the spread of the Gospel every- 
where. Clerics, from the highest to the lowest, are compet- 
ing in sacred learning, zeal, and that wondrous uniformity 
ot discipline which marks out the Catholicism of to-day. 
To begin with, I observe an increase of diligence in the prep- 
aration of students for the priesthood. The great work 
of forming diocesan seminaries according to the mind of 
the Council of Trent is progressing. The Sulpician system, 
venerable and apostolic in its origin, has been chosen by the 
Archbishop of Boston as his standard of pastoral training. 
A new college, founded by the Rey. Professor Hogan, of 
Paris, has been started in Boston, and the clergy of that 
province will thus be well grounded in solid learning and 
virtue. It is fitting to note, too, that the French system has 
been practically modified to suit the temperaments of 
American youth. The priests are earnestly endeavoring to 
show themselves, while being doctors fidelinm, at the same 
time discipali ecclesiw. All captious or undutiful objection 
to tranquil reform has been conquered—a great sign of 
earnest and fervent faith in a people so independent and 





sturdy as are ‘the Americans. Unlimited power of bishops 
within their own territory has necessarily been curtailed by 
the Council. This, too, has been adopted loyally, and with 
beneficial prospects to the cause of religion. As to the de- 
votion of the American Catholic laity, there can be no doubt 
that it equals, if it does not excel, that of England and 
her colonies.” 

The bishops of the Province of New York, it is un- 
derstoed, will hold a meeting, over which Archbishop 
Corrigan will preside, August 31. Soon after this 
meeting &% is expected that diocesan synods will be 
held to take steps for the enforcement of the decrees of 
the Council of Baltimore. Perhaps the most important 
question to be setiled by the synods wil! be the secret 
society question. 








THE MiSSION AT ZANZIBAR 


REAT bave been the changes wrought on the {sland 
since the establishment of the fir-t missionary post 
at Zanzibar by Bishop Tozer, when. in the large square 
of Unjuga, from two to three thousand slaves were sold 
every week. The ‘“‘Church Review” for July gives a 
history of the Universities’ mission After the law taxlng 
the dealer for each slave sold was passed, they very often 
tried to smuggle them through without payment, and 
sometimes the Sultan caught them. Onone occasion he 
seized five boys, and, as he thought it would please the 
Bishop, he sent them to him as a present. The boys 
were terribly frightened, for the slave dealers had told 
them that the Eaglish were cannibals, and they thought 
they were to be killed and eaten at once. 

This was the beginning of the misston schools in Zan- 
zibar. Now one of those boys is a clergyman, at work 
among his own people on the mainland ; while another, 
who came afterward, is a Christian teacher in a heathen 
town twelve hundred miles in the interior, When Sir 
Bartle Frere’s treaty, signed on the 20th of January, 
1873, abolished the slave trade, the missionaries found 
work at once at hand. All their energies were required 
for simply doing the duty of the English nation to thore 
it had set free. 

After the death of Bishop Tozer, Bishop Steere was 
appointed to the diocese, then having two missfonartes. 
The first step the Bishop took was to acquire the lan 
guage, Swahili. He was told {t was impossible to trans- 
late the Bible and Prayer Book into that language, its 
construction was so imperfect. With note-book and 
pencil he visited the market-place, and succeeded in 
forming a vocabulury. 

Bishop Steere died in 1882 at Zanzibar, but before his 
death he had accomplished that to which he had con- 
secrated his life, the translating of the Bible and Prayer- 
Book into the,native tongue, leaving a permanent monu 
ment that carries on the Master’s work. Before his 
death the Bishop had erected a mission house, and on 
the site of the old market a beautiful stone church, 
and near by the schools and his own house. Four miles 
from town he organized and equipped a mission farm, 
with a settlement of freed slaves, a girls’ and an infant 
school nearer town. At Kiungani was the boys’ school, 
with printing office and workshop. Here the slaves 
rescued from the slave dealers were educated—the adult 
men and women {in the mission house in town, the girls 
and infants at the house, mothers at the farm, the boys 
at Kiungani. Many of the pupils became teachers and 
preachers, and as a result the ‘‘ Church Review,” speak- 
ing of the work at the mission, says : 

‘* A carpenter shop was organized, where all the furniture 
needed in the mission during the past few years has been 
made, as well as much work done for outside parties. A 
printing- press, with all the accessories of a first-class print- 
ing office and book bindery, was procured, and to-day the 
mission owns the only printing-press in the country, and, 
besides printing and binding its own Swahili literature and 
the translations of the Old and New Testaments, does an 
increasing amount of business for the merchants of Zanzi- 
bar, and even the Sultan himself The amount earned by 
the school at Kiungani in 1880 showed a clear profit of $165. 
The menu and music programmes for the banquet given by 
the Sultan on the occasion of our visit were printed at this 
office. As already said, the adults rescued from the slave 
dhows are sent at once to the farm at Mbweni. There is 
here a large plantation of cocoanut trees, in the care of 
which they find employment, as well as in numerous other 
industries. The mission owns also a traction engine, driven 
by one of the old slave boys, who takes entire charge of it. In 
1880 the Sultan entered into a contract with the mission to 
build a road for him with it, nine miles long, to one of his 
houses in the country, at a cost of $500 per mile. The 
engine is also used to saw wood and grind corn, as well as 
for many other purposes. Road-making, quarrying stone, 
the burning of lime, the making of brick, and the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, affurd employment for all who care to labor. 
No one is forced to work, but if a man wants a day’s work 
he comes to the 6 A.M. service. After it he receivesa ticket, 
and gets his wages on producing the ticket at five in the 
evening. Most of the people, I was told, worked every day, 
or at least five days a week. The lowest paid for a day’s 
work is ten pice—about seven cents. Houses are provided 
the new-comers, as well as a plot of ground, and by kind 
treatment they are induced to listen to the message 
the missionaries offer. The people come from innumerabie 
different tribes, families, and districts, but almost always 





some one is found to communicate with them in their own 
tongue. The services at the church in Zanzibar, as well as 
at the school in Kiungani, are very hearty indeed. In the 
city the Sunday morning service is in Swahili, and cboral 
throughout, as is also the English service at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. The choir of men and boys, vested in red 
cassocks and white cottas, led by one of the clergy, who 
plays the fine organ, renders the service in a way that would 
do credit to any cathedral. 

‘“* Bishop Steere steadily set his face against any attempt 
to denationalize the African race in their own land. For 
this purpose he taught themin their own language, dressed 
his schoolboys in the native dress, allowed them none but 
their accustomed food,and required them to eat it without the 
aid of knife or fork, inthe native manner, in order to raise up 
a race of people who would not feel that they were strangers 
among their brethren; a ministry—if ministers they became 
—who would be able to exist upon the common food of the 
country, so that those to whom they might be sent would 
be able to maintain them. At present the mission has about 
thirty-four Europeans connected with it, as well as a large 
force of emancipated slaves, and one or two native clergy. 
Not only are they upholding the cross in Zanzibar, but the 
staffis visible throughout the whole of Eastern and Central 
Africa. There are some ten stations on the mainland; 
some of them formed by leading back to their own land 
the natives Christi nized in the schools at Zanzibar ; others 
among heathen tribes, as far back in the interior as the great 
Lake Nyassa None of the European missionaries receive 
any salary. Their work is for God and humanity, without 
hope or expectation of earthly reward. 

‘Bishop Steere recognized the true relations between 
missions and the civil power in Africa. He held thata 
missionary had no right to go with arms in his hand and 
force his way through a country where he is expressly for- 
bidden to enter. Into such a country he ought to go, per- 
chance, but only with words and deeds of peace, ready to 
give up his own life for the faith, but under no circum- 
stances to take the lives of others. His first object should 
be to make his converts good subjects of the state to which 
they belong. Too many missionaries aim at forming iude- 
pendent communities. 

* But, taken out of the lower classes of heathen society, 
many boys would have neither the ability nor the character 
to become teachers or to receive holy orders. For these 
Bishop Steere organized an industrial school under the 
charge of English workmen, where the boys could be taught 
various useful trades.”’ 

Bishop Steere taught the converts allegiance to their 
own government ; he sought to make them good cltt- 
zens a8 well as Christians. Discouragements there are 
and must be in this work, The justice and wisdom of 
Bishop Steere’s views are recognized ; and under the 
influence, still felt, the mission at Zanzibar is one of the 
most successful in Africa. 


A BOYS’ HOME 


MMEDIATELY after General Gordon’s death the 
question of a national memorial was agitated. After 
much discussion a home for boys was decided upon 
as the memorial that would best perpetuate the wishes 
and hopes of General Gordon. 

Miss Stanley organized a band of helpers, and the 
result of her efforts, with those of other friends, resulted 
in the establishment of the Gordon Boys’ Home, which 
was opened at Fort Wallington last September. The 
Chairman of the Executive Committee is Lord Napler 
of Magdala. Tne Prince of Wales accepted the Prest- 
dency of the Home. The first Home was opened through 
the liberality of the Government, which loaned Fort 
Wallington, and, under the immediate care of a retired 
officer of the army, with assistants, twenty destitute boys 
were admitted. Colonel Collins, in writing of the Home, 
Bays : 

**Tt has been wisely determined not to restrict the future 
career of a Gordon boy exclusively tothearmy. The in- 
struction which the lads will receive at the Home is of a 
nature to fit them equally well for civil employment in this 
country or in its colonies. Besides military training and 
discipline, to which the whole school is subject, instruction 
is given in various trades, so that, whena boy leaves the in- 
stitution, he can select any one of the several lines of life 
for which his training has qualified him, free option being 
left him in this respect. Though the Home has been open 
little more than seven months, the boys make their own 
clothing and boots. They are also instructed in carpentry 
in all its branches, and each boy takes h‘s turn in kitchen 
work.”’ 


The {ustructors are schoolmaster and assistants ; three 
trades instructors—shoemaker, tailor, and carpenter ; 
two sergeants, who instruct in military drill and tactics 
The Fort cannot be made a cheerful home, and, fortu- 
nately, will not have to be used for this purpose much 
longer. Colonel Collins says : 

“Thanks to the generous and anonymous gifts of £5,000 
by one lady and £1,000 by another, the buildings there will 
be at once begun. They will consist of a large central ball 
for meals and recreation, with rooms for reading and 
writing attached ; on either side there will be a two storied 
block of dormitories, eacn constructed for two sergeants 
and eighty boys. These buildings are connected by walls, 
and form the south side of a square, the north being 
occupied by a range of kitchens, stoves, school-rooms, and 
workshops. There will also be two dwelling-houses for the 
commandant and his staff officer. The plans, which have 
been prepared by Mr, Butterfield, admit of expansion, but 
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for the present sufficient accommodation will be provided 
for only just as many boys as the funds at the disposal of 
the trustees warrant. 

‘* What with schooling, drill, and the various trades, the 
boys have plenty of occupation. Strangely enough, their 
hours of recreation are more difficult of direction. Com- 
bination for the pursuit of pleasure seemed at first unknown, 
and, though they gained a praiseworthy victory over a local 
Fareham team at football by dint of good, hard kicking, the 
game was not popular. Town boys, in fact, are not grega- 
rious in amusement. They are to be seen in the parks and 
alleys, in knots of twos and threes, playing intricate games 
with much gusto, such scant materials as their own caps 
and an indifferent ball sufficing. Cricket, however, has been 
warmly adopted at Fort Wallington, and the roughness and 
acute slope of the ground—or glacis, strictly speaking—does 
not seem in the least to interfere with the boys’ enjoyment. 
A recreation-room, with games and newspapers, has been 
started, intrusted to the management of the boys. It has 
proved the greatest success.’’ 

The regular work and bours at the Home change the 
boys so completely that a few weeks’ residence renders 
them unrecognizable. Their letters are original and often 
pathetic. One little boy wrote to his mother that ‘‘ his 
good dinner choked him when he thought of her starv- 
ing at home.” A boy was asked if he missed the streets 
and excitement of the London life. His answer was: 
‘No, sir, ’cos I never misses my dinner now.” The 
following letter was received from Miss Gordon from 
one of the boys: 

‘* Dear Miss Gordon: ; 

“T am very sorry that you ant answered my letter yet 
that you will send me one as quick as you can for I should 
like to hear from you. I hope you are in good health. We 
have had the cricket bats and stumps out on Last Thursday 
And all the boys likes to play with them. And the volun- 
teers have come to Fort Nelson And we are going to have 
the review on Easter Monday. Its getting very hot down 
here that I hope you had some buns on good Friday as we 
had none. All the boysare getting serge suits for days. We 
have got a room down here where one dormitory takes use of 
it every week we have gotall sorts of games in it. We have 
also got the parallel bars down here on which I amuse my- 
self daily. I am getting on with my schooling Will you 
kindly send me a few stamps.”’ 

The Home fs realizing the dream of General Gordon, 
and proving the truest memorial of the man. 








THE ISLAND POPULATION. 


EFORE the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, which was in session last week 
at Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. L. L. Seaman, who has been for 
many years chief of staff of the Charity Hospital on 
Blackwell’s Island, N. Y., read a most remarkable paper 
on ‘‘ The Social Waste of a Great City.” He opened 
the paper by drawing an analogy between the waste and 
repair of the individual and social life, and then said : 


‘During a professional service of ten years among the 
charitable institutions under the control of the Board of 
Commissioners of Charities and Correction, and also under 
the Commissioners of Emigration, this fundamental maxim 
of social science has gathered significance with the growth 
of experience. The people have become so accustomed to 
this downward drift—this unresting current of wretched- 
ness, profiigacy, and crime—possibly so hoodwinked by the 
imposing array of architectural groups and the glamour of 
official administration and official reports bristling with 
statistics, that they miss the ghastlineas of the situation, 
and think about it, if at all, in a vague and unconcerned 
way. All the while this menacing under-world, with a biting 
irony, asserts itself, and compels recognition as imperatively 
as does the cancer as it eats its way to the vitals. It seizes 
upon and subsidizes the fairest string of islands that graces 
a metropolis the world over. Where there might have been, 
under a shrewder, better providence, parks, groves, muse- 
ums, art galleries, zodlogical gardens, wholesome games, 
exhilarants for honest industry and useful thrift, stretching 
at little intervals from Governor’s to Hart’s Island, full 
eighteen miles, the Nemesis of penalty and retribution has 
planted its growing colonies of social waste—of broken, 
degraded, repulsive, dangerous human detritus; and this 
baleful colonization has pushed its way along these beauti- 
ful eastern waters, keeping step with the advancing city, 
until its entire line of eastern frontage far up into West- 
chester County is sentineled by these menacing excrescences 
of a moribund civilization. The municipality is a body ; 
and it requires no labored or exhaustive differential diagnosis 
to determine that a body thus smitten with boils and blains, 
with tangled and distempered wits, so scorched with fevers 
of drunkenness and debauchery, so threatened with poison 
in the very life-blood, is at best in a desperate condition.” 

He spoke of the expense to the city of maintaining 
police, hospital service, courts, and the various depart- 
ments for the care of the poor, demented, and helpless, 
and protested against the use of the islands on the city 
frontage for the purpose of sheltering 16,000 criminals 
and paupers, and continued : 

‘* The heredity of evil is an element of incalculable signifi- 
cance, the fearful rolling up or rolling down from genera- 
tion to generation, through all the ages, the weakness, vice, 
and moral darkness of the past. The increase is more than 
compounded. It spreads and penetrates in every direction 
without spending or diluting its death-dealing vigor. Evil 
is gregarious, it is prolific. It grows into a society of its 
own, well named the half, or under-world. It stamps its 





offspring indelibly. It not only inbreeds to deadlier pur- 
pose ; it grows by what it captures, defiles, and anneals in 
some vital, hopeless way to itself. No man or woman who 
is ‘sent up’ to these colonies ever returns to the city scot 
free. There is a lien, visible or hidden, upon his or her 
present and future which too often proves stronger than the 
best purposes and fairest opportunities of social rehabilita- 
tion. The under-world, with the police and detective forces 
practically in its interest, holds in rigorous bondage every 
unfortunate or miscreant who has once ‘served time.’ 
There is often tragic interest in the struggles of these 
ensnared wretches to break away from the meshes spun 
about them. But the maelstrom has no bowels of mercy, 
and the would-be fugitives are flung back again and again 
into the devouring whirlpool of crime and poverty, until 
the end is reached on the dissecting table or in Potter’s 
Field. Men who insist on breaking with this tyrannous 
fellowship are often driven to seek refuge among the vari- 
ous institutions on the islands in menial or half-menial 
service as helpers, messengers, or orderlies, under the heg- 
garly wages of the department, as a better alternative than 
a life at large constantly imperiled by the threats and 
allurem ents of evil association. 

“The crowning source of harm and public injury is, un- 
questionably, strong drink and drunkenness. Yet the people 
pocket a hush or conscience money of half a million or so 
yearly, and then legalize or explicitly connive at the estab- 
lishment of more than ten thousand drinking-places in the 
city. The moralist and social reformer bave for generations 
shouted in our ears and spread before our eyes the terrible 
statistics of this most inhuman traffic. Judges from the 
bench take up and repeat the refrain. Science and philan- 
thropy, hand in hand, demonstrate, expostulate, and 
threaten ; yet the bribe-taking goes on, and the city, for its 
yearly dole of half a million, lets loose this army of incen- 
diaries, more dreadful than conflagrations, more deadly 
than pestilence, more destructive than the field of battle: 
Drink and debauchery are inseparable, and poverty and 
crime and pestilence are their progeny. If drink and lust 
furnish three-fourths of the criminals, they are more lavish 
yet with the almshouse, and they have a busy hand in filling 
the wards of the hospitals. Eliminate or shorten within 
hygienic limits the traffic in strong drink, and these ‘ insti- 
tutions’ of waste would, in a decade, shrivel and shrink 
well nigh out of sight. 

**8o much for these ‘institutions of charities and cor- 
rection.’ In abundant outlay and thorough and intelligent 
organization, and in general scientific oversight, they stand 
after their class unrivaled at home or abroad. Indeed, we 
have come to make much of them, so that when dis- 
tinguished visitors, dignitaries or scientists, come upon us 
for municipal hospitalities, who does not forecast the in- 
evitable festive excursion through and among these same 
‘institutions,’ with its steamer decked in bunting, its junket- 
ings, its congratulatory speeches as the Commissioners 
uncover our plague spots and social ulcers, our psupers 
and desperadoes, our crazed and our foundlings, for the 
edification of the visitors! Why not extend the reute on 
future occasions, and so complete the panorama? This 
would take in the Morgue and Potter’s Field, and their up- 
land springs and feeders, the bagnios with their more than 
15,000 profligate women, the 10,000 dram-shops, the under- 
ground hells and disreputable concert and dance halls, 
which day and night, year in and out, keep up the 
infernal work of peopling these islands. There would 
be something like logic and thoroughness in such an 
exposition.” 

The hindrances to the work of reformation Dr. Sea- 
man attributed to the organization and management of 
such institutions, and the power of politics in their con- 
trol. The remedy lay in a management by men who 
made the question of crime and reformation their pro. 
fession, their specialty—a board entirely free from po- 
litical control. He closed by saying : 


** And here we are forcibly confronted by a monstrous 
anomaly ; and it is the constant peril of this whole field of 
municipal administration. The Board of Commissioners of 
Charities and Correction, together with its entire system, 
from greatest to least, from center to outpost, is in abject 
slavery to municipal politics, is a recognized hopeless ap- 
pendage of the ‘machine.’ It does not spring frankly and 
wisely from the popular suffrage. It has no freedom, no 
will, ne autonomy. On the contrary, it is honeycombed 
with bureaucracy and officialism. And the powers that 
move and manipulate every member of this great constitu- 
ency are as far removed above their heads as the chess- 
player above the pieces he manipulates. This is the inher- 
ent vice of a system which relegates the administration of 
the under-world of social waste to the ‘ machine’ and its 
politicians. For at the outset a vicious circle is estab. 
lished. The dram-shops are the spawning-grounds of mu- 
nicipal poiitics and politicians. Yet these same dram-shops 
are chiefly responsible for the existence and growth of the 
very ‘institutions’ over whose fortunes the politicians— 
their other progeny—have come to preside. What else 
could happen than has steadily happened ?—perpetual jos- 
tlings, abuse of discipline, tampering with the courts, mud- 
dling of justice, and an impassable chasm which separates 
between a time serving officialism and the scientific and 
professional superintendencies—a deadlock which dis- 
courages, if it does not paralyze, the esprit de corps of medi- 
cal administration; which withholds the incentive for 
legitimate emulation, and reduces the men who devote and 
not unfrequently surrender their lives to the standing of 
tide-waiters under the bidding of an irresponsible board, 
which is itself nothing better than an accident in political 
evolution. The ‘machine’ issupreme. And the Commis- 
sioners rattle their own handcuffs of partisan servitude 
while reducing this array of employees and subordinates to 





the lock-step of partisan bondage. The same process is 
going on in the kindred departments of municipal adminis 
tration, as the Department of Public Works, the Fire De 
partment, and the Board of Education. Pickings and 
stealings, the building up of snug fortunes, the judicious 
nursing of thrifty opportunities, are insignificant elements, 
if they really lie in the subject. The crowing injustice, the 
superlative cruelty, lies in the fact that this gravest trust 
from the people is become at once the toy and makeshift of 
professional politicians.”’ 








A SHELTER TENT. 


HE United States War Department has given per- 

mission for the erection of a tent upon the further 
point of Bedloe’s Island, which will be under the joint 
care of the Children’s Aid Society, the Infirmary for 
Women and Children, and the Charities Organization 
Society. This tent is for the use of mothers and infants 
who cannot leave the city for more than a few hours at 
a time. A few hundred dollars is needed to supply 
necessary comforts for the use of the women and chil- 
dren. The only food furnished will be milk, so that the 
expenses of keeping the tent open will not be heavy. 
The tent will be under the constant care and supervision 
of trained nurses. To be of any benefit to the poor this 
season, money must be forwarded at once. The office of 
the Charities Organization Society is at 21 University 
Place. 








AN EDUCATOR. 


f eigrvectaannpiony CALVIN E. STOWE died at New Haven 
August 22, after a lingering illness. He was born at 
Natick, Mass., in April, 1802, and was graduated from Bow- 
doin College in 1824. After completing his course at An 
dover Seminary, he for two years was editor of the 
Boston ‘‘ Recorder.’”’ In 1830 he was appointed Professor 
of Languages at Dartmouth. Three years later he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Biblical Literature in Lane Theological 
Seminary. He was commissioned by the State of Ohio, in 
1836, to examine and report upon European schools. The 
result of this was the publication of ‘‘ Elementary Education 
in Europe,”’ a book that has wielded an immense influence 
on educational thought in this country. In 1850 he was 
appointed Divinity Professor at Bowdoin College. From 
1852 to 1862 he filled the chair of Sacred Literature at 
Andover, when ill health forced him into a semi-retired life. 
He published in 1866 ‘‘ The Origin and History of the Books 
of the New Testament,’’ and proposed a similar work on 
the Old Testament, but was prevented by ill bealth from 
accomplishing his purpose. Professor Stowe was married 
twice. His first wife was Miss Elizabeth Tyler, daughter of © 
the Rev. Dr. Tyler, of Dartmouth; his second wife the 
famous daughter of Dr. Lyman Beecher, Harriet E., now 
known to the world as Harriet Beecher Stowe, 








A REMARKABLE MAN, 


\HERE died last week in Brooklyn a most remarkable 

- man, the Rev. John Wilberforce Kennion. He had con- 
ducted for several years preaching services on the docks 
and streets of New York, finally organizing what he called 
Christ Cleft Mission, at the foot of Roosevelt Street, New 
York. Every Sunday he held service in the rooms of the 
Mission, and gave a dinner to those who came to hear him. 
Every Thanksgiving and Christmas day he gave a free 
dinner in the same place. Not only on Sundays, but every 
day through the week, Dr. Kennion gave his time and 
strength to the poor and outcast. For the past two winters 
he has given out from the basement of the City Hall, New 
York, hundreds of loaves of bread, bags of potatoes, and 
packages of tea and coffee. Dr. Kennion was educated in 
England, and entered the British army, where he practiced 
for three years before coming to this country. Here he 
abandoned the medical profession and went into journalism. 
At the time of the Moody and Sankey meetings at the Rink 
Dr. Kennion was converted. He at one time was a member 
of Dr Fulton’s church, but at the time of his death was a 
communicant of Trinity Church, New York. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


BAPTIST. 


—R. H. Baker has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Cherryfield, Me. 

—J. Barton French, of Homer, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
church at Trumansburg. 

—T. L. Holloway, of Greenville, Conn., has accepted a call to 
the church at Plattsville. 

—George A. Cleveland, of North Berwick, Me., has accepted a 
call to the church at Melrose, Mass, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—P. B. Wing, of Freeport, Me., has received a unanimous call 
from the church at Hopkinton, Mass. 


OTHER CHUKCHES, 


—Edward T. Hayward has acceptedacallto‘the First Unita- 
rian Church at Chicopee, Mass. 

—E. W. Bacon, of New London, Conn., has resigned as pastor 
of the First Church of Christ. 

—H. M. Joy will enter upon his duties as pastor of the College 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church at Greencastle, Ind., Sep- 
tember 1. 

—R. F. Johnson, of the Harvard Divinity School, has received 
a call to the Unitarian church at Leicester, Mass, 

—8. A. Whitcomb, of Rochester, N. Y., has recelyed a call to 
the Unitarian church at Whitman, Mass, 
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Books AND Qutuors. 


FRANCE UNDER MAZARIN.’ 


The elder Disraeli tells us in his charming ‘‘ Curios 
ities of Literature” that ‘‘ when Pére Daniel undertook 
a history of France, the learned Boivin, the king's libra 
rlan, opened for his inspection an immense treasure of 
charters, and another of royal autograph letters, and 
another of private correspondence ; treasures reposing 
in fourteen hundred folios! The modern historian 
passed two hours impatiently looking over them, but, 
frightened at another plunge into the gulf, this Curtius 
of history would not immolate himself for his country. 
He wrote a civil letter to the librarian for his ‘super- 
numerary kindness,’ but insinuated that he could write 
a very readable history without any further ald of such 
paperasses, or ‘paper 1ubbish.’” The historian of to- 
day has learned that lesson which writers of the school 
of Hume and Robertson scorned. The paperasses now 
furnish him his text-book. The uod libets of a lackey’s 
letter and a serving maid’s diary are prized as treasures, 
for in political annals the secret history is always the 
true history. : 

Of no society can the story be told so vividly ani so 
exactly as of that of France, for no other people has a 
chain as complete of contemporaneous chronizves and 
memoires pour servir, reaching from Villehardouin to 
perhaps this very day. Is !t unkind, io the light of 
facts, to suppose that every prominent Frenchman habit- 
ually poses for posterity ? 

Into this gulf of memoires, lettres, journals, dépéches, 
and what not, Mr. Perkins has made his leap, and 
emerges, not as a ‘‘dry-asdust” chronicler of the 
period which he has chosen to describe, but as readable, 
nay brillfant, historian of the two reigns of the robe, 
the two regencles of the distaff. The period was that of 
the grewth of absolutism. The development of absolute 
monarchy in France from Henry of Navarre to Louls 
the Sixteenth may have only a specious resemblance to 
the same trend in England under the Tudors and Stu- 
arts, but at any rate the results, as far as concerned the 
final absolute monarch himself, were in both instances 
identical. Beyond this it would be as futile to attempt 
a parallel between Mazarin and Lsud as between Wol- 
sey and Richelieu. 

The sppearance of Richelieu upon the stage of French 
politics begins with the last of the States-General, sum- 
moned by the Regent Queen Mother, Marie de Médicl, 
the 27:h of October, 1614. The immense treasures 
accumulated by Sully to further the vast political 
schemes of Henry 1V. had been exhausted by the 
Queen, in vain hopes of being allowed a quiet life. 
But the nobility were insatiable, and in three years over 
29,000,000 livres were expended. Condé then headed 
a bloodless rebellion, which terminated in the peace of 
St. Menehould and the summonsing of the States- 
General. The grievances there presented, being partly 
of a political and partly of a religious nature, since the 
interests of the three estates could not be made to har- 
monize, had to wait for redress until 1789. 

Affairs afterward remained much in thelr former 
condition. Mr. Perkins has, however, straightened out 
the tangled threads of various issues. However, the 
States General brought Armand du Plessis de Richelieu, 
Bishop of Lucon, to Paris, and to the notice of Marie 
de Médici. Thenceforth for twenty years, as Cardinal 
de Richelieu, he ruled France with a strong arm. No 
noble was powerful enough to escape his decree of 
death ; the Queen Mother, even, he drove into exile. 
What he did in the long course of his administration 
may be best repeated in the words of hisown Zestament, 
bequeathed to the king: ‘‘ When your Majesty called 
me to his counsels, I can truly say that the Huguenots 
divided the State with you. The nobles conducted 
themselves as if they were not subjects, the governors 
of the provinces as if they were independent sovereigns. 
Foreign atliances were despised, private interests pre- 
ferred to public, and the dignity of your Majesty so 
abased as it could hardly be recognized. I promised 
you to use all my industry and power to ruin the 
Huguenot party, lower the pride of the nobles, lead all 
the subjects to their duty, and restore the country’s 
name among foreign nations.” All this we may say 
Richelieu fairly accomplished ; but in two things he, as 
a statesman, failed. He lacked ability as a financier, 
and failed to gain any hold upon the affections of the 
people. : 

Richelieu, dying amid the eplendors of art of the Palais 
Cardinal, now Palais Royal, left to Louls the Just a 
heritage more valuable than bis splendid palace, his col- 
lection of great paintings, a milijon and a half of livres, 
or even his famous “‘ Testamext Politique,” for he be- 
queathed, as a successor capable of carrying on the same 
policy, the Cardinal Mazarin. 


1 France under Mazarin, with a Review of the Administration 
of Richelieu, By James Breck Perkins. (New York: G. P. Put- 
pam's Sons. 2 vols. Syo.) 





Few men have been more genuinely and generally 
hated than Mazarin. His coat of arms, which displayed 
axes and a bundle of rods, furnished wits the occasion 
of the following doggerel : 

* Pour parler avec équit 
Il n’est personne qui sache 
Qu’'tl a jastement merité 
Les verges, la corde, et la hache.’’ 

To accept without considerable modification the ordi- 
nary opinion that Mazarin strove only to establish an 
absolutism in France would be, as Mr. Perkins shows, 
unjust and untrue. What Victor Hugo sald is in some 
sense true of Cardinal Mszarin : ‘‘ Les grande hommes 
sout les coefficients de leur siecle.” It is undeniable 
that Mazarin strengthened vastly the royal power, that 
he oppressed the people with taxes, and that he broke 
the power of the nobility. But why? In order that 
France might have what she wanted: foreign conquest, 
political prestige, and annexation of territory. These 
were gained, but the only price had to be paid. It is 
undoubtedly a fact that Mazarin understood the peopie 
that he bad to rule. 

Of the two great stains upon his character there is 
little to be said in defense. His relations with Anne of 
Austria, the Queen Regent, have never been under- 
stood. Were they married? Mr. Perkins does not 
undertake to say. Cardinal Mazarin never took holy 
orders. As to his avarice, his estate was estimated at 
30,000,000 livres ; say $28 000,000 now. 

It is in his description of the social conditions of France 
during these forty years that Mr. Perkins gives us what 
not even Martin can—a vivid picture of scclety. And 
what a picture! The nobility in lustrous satin, rare 
laces and jewels—idle, dissipated, with no occupation 
save hunting, gambling, and intrigue ; the peasantry 
beaten, bowed down with labor, eating grass or starv- 
ing; the prisons filled with rotting bodies of debtors, 
and all the while the public treasury belching out 
millions to the king’s favorites. 

There were frequent masses and processions, with lita- 
nies, in all splendid pomp and stately ceremonial, and 
there was the burning of magic candles, nocturnal visits 
to sorcerers, the melting of waxen images before the fire, 
the consultation of enchanted mirrors. 

Early in the regency of Marle de Médicl the Hotel 
Ramboulllet was the center of literary culture. Thence 
came Voiture and the former Balzac. Mdlle. Scudery 
was set to writing her stupid and interminable ‘‘ Grand 
Cyrus,” and Malherbe his stiff poetry. Corneille, and, 
more than all, Molitre, who was acting about the prov- 
inces, belong to thistime. Richelieu founded the French 
Academy, and st his death endowed the Sorbonne. He 
endeavored to encourage literature. Anne and Mazarin 
did better for literatu:e, remarks Mr. Perkins; ‘‘ they 
let it alone.” However, Moliére’s ‘‘ Precieuses Rldi- 
cules” was acted before Mazarin on his death bed. 

In the story of the Frondé, that absurd battle of the 
frogs and mice, Mr. Perkins’s ‘* appetite for remains” 
serves @ most excellent turn. We venture to say 
that nowhere else in literature is that tragl-comedy 
so vividly painted. Finally, we must not forget that 
while Descartes was philosophizing, and Pascal lashing 
the Jesuits in his ‘‘ Provincial Letters,” the ‘‘ Episode 
of Port Royal” was in progress. To this Mr. Perkins 
devotes his last and not least interesting of chapters. 
Thus ends this admirable work. Our pleasure in read- 
Ing it has been so great that we fear only that we shall 
use language that seems too laudatory. Yet {t may not 
be too much to say that ‘ France under Richelieu and 
Mazarin” will introduce {ts author into the ranks of the 
first living historians of our land. He is never dry, he 
never lags, he is never prolix, but, from the first to the 
last, his narration is recorded currente calamo, as of 8 
man who has a firm grasp upon his materials. 





HISTORY OF PAINTING.' 


The original editor of this work, Dr. Alfred Wolt- 
mann, died long before completing the history of paint- 
ing which he had planned and which he intended to 
write himself. With a truly Teutonic patience and 
desire for comprehensiveness, he had intended to cover 
the entire ground from the earliest Christian times to the 
present day, and to write the whole himself. As with 
many another ambitious German «arant, the task which 
he proposed was left to be finished by others. ‘ This has 
been done by Dr. Karl Woermann, who has aimed to 
combine the methods of the connoisseur and the anti- 
quarian or historian. He has justly regarded a personal 
study of the paintings described as of the first importance, 
and he has ‘‘ devoted his attention chiefly to comparing 
the works of painters,” a method ‘‘ only practicable since 
the discovery of photography and the extension of rail- 
ways has opened a field in which much remains to be 
done.” At thesame time Dr. Woermann has endeavored 
to digest the writings of other authors and to avail him- 


1 History of Painting. Vol. Il. The Painting of the Renas- 
cence. By Dr. Alfred Woltmann and Dr. Karl Woermann. 
Translated from the German by Clara Bell. With 290 illustra- 
tions. Pp. 708. (New York; Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





self of their latest opinions. His investigations appear 
to us to have been careful and thorough, and to harmo- 
nize with the methods of theoriginaleditor. The result 
is a work which may fairly be termed monumental—at 
least a monument to unremitting labor. 

The present volume, dealing with that marvelous 
epoch of revolution and rapid evolution best known as 
the Renascence, {s of the greatest importance for the 
student of art. There was, to quote Schnaase, “‘ not only 
a new birth of the art of the ancients, but a new birth of 
Nature, a resuscitaiion and restoration of Nature to the 
human soul.” Of this great awakening the volume be- 
fore us gives, as its title indicates, only one phase. It 
might almost be termed a descriptive catalogue of paint- 
ers and pictures, of schools, technical methods, and in 
teracting influences. Of the life and thought of the 
people, of the personal lives of the artists who were the 
flower and fruit of this popular Renascence, we can glean 
from this work little more than necessarily restricted 
facts. Westate this, not as a criticism, but to indicate 
the scope of a work which, from its very comprehensive- 
nees in its special field, must consist largely of : tatements 
of fact and enumerations. This book dos not take the 
place of others whose acquaintance must be made by 
every one desirous of understanding the Renascence. 
For an introduction to the personality of the Itallan 
masters, and for the flavor of their times, we shal! have 
nothing better than the nsive, delightful pages of Vasari. 
For a broad, philosophic view of the spirit and tenden- 
cles of the time we can confidently turn to Svmonds's 
‘* Renaissance in Italy,” especially Volume ILI. The 
works of Crowe and Cavalcaselle are of permanent 
value, which cannot be sald of Mr. Leader Scott’s com- 
pilation upon the Itallan Renaissance. The art of the 
later fifteenth century has recently been treated by an 
accomplished French critic, M. Eugene Mintz; but it 
is useless to go Into the bibllography which includes 
Richter, Stirling, Jameson, Mantz, Waagen, Passavant, 
and Thaussig, among the more familiar names, with an 
army of writers of general works, handbooks, and mono- 
graphs, Symonds {s within reach of every one, and 
Vasari is accessible in English translations. These works, 
as well as one of the better class of handbooks giving 
a bird’s-eye view of Renascence art, should be read 
faithfully before the student undertakes the volume 
before us. Woltmann and Woermann’s History will 
be chiefly valuable as a reference work, and it will be 
consulted for the most part by specialists. But there is 
ap unfortunate ambition on the part of readers hon- 
estly anxfous for knowledge and ‘‘ self-improvement ” 
to grapple the largest, most comprehensive works 
within their reach, whereby they come to discourage- 
ment and grief. We should recommend no one to 
attempt a conscientious “reading through” of this 
volume, for not one in ten thousand would finish the 
task, or, having finished it, be much the better for its 
completion. We must acknowledge that the book {s 
not what {fs called interesting. It 1s indisputably dry 
and matter of fact, and we should be sorry to see any 
one beginning the study of the Renascence with this 
history. But, after other writers have familiarized the 
student with the Italfan life of the fifteenth century, 
with the origin, growth, character, and manifestations 
of the sou!-awakening, then Woltmann and Woermann’s 
history will be found an invaluable auxillary, supplying 
& wealth of the information regarding artists, schools, 
and paintings which the student will surely seek for 
when once his {interest 1s aroused. 

Those who have already carried their study of art to 
a considerable length will find in this history an amount 
of material which it is safe to say they would not find 
eleewhere. As # work for convenient consultation it 
fills a place which has not yet been fully occupied. 
Morelli and Scheibler, among others, have devoted much 
attention of Jate to the comparative study of Renascence 
paintings, but their publications treat only of especta] 
features of the subject. In this volume the authors be- 
gin with the Northern schools of the fifteenth century, 
the Flem'sh and afterward the Dutch end the German, 
discussing tapestries, illuminations, engraving and etca- 
ing later, as well as painting. These schools, which are 
traced through the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are 
followed by the Suablan and Saxon schools, and a brief 
account of the scanty results of Spanish and Portuguese 
painting precedes the early Renascence {n Italy, opening 
with the Florentine school. The greater part of the 
book {s, naturally, occupied with the various Italfan 
schools. The last chapter depicts the early Flemish in- 
fluence upon French art, and treats of Cousin and the 
{influence of Da Vinci and Del Sarto. Of the illustrations 
we can say little in way of praise, but at least they serve 
as memoranda of composition. More important is the 
question of indices and bibliographical references, upon 
which the value of a work like this depends {n no small 
degree. The book is well indexed ; there is a carefully 
arranged detafled index, and another of a general char- 
acter. There are appendices contaluing a wealth of ref- 
erences to authorities which will guide the student to 
further investigation. Of the labor and weighty ac- 
quirements represented by this work we cannot speak in 
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fitting terms, but we may say at least that it is a credit 
to German scholarship, and this means much. The book 
has been translated by Clara Bali, and it is therefore ac- 
cessible to all our thoughtful students of art. 


SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY.’ 


Dr. Behrends has become locally known asa vigorous 
defender of the present social and industrial system as 
against all forms of Soclallem. He has thus appeared at 
various ecclestastical and seml-ecclesfastical gatherings. 
He is perhaps the best known of popular teachers in 
opposition to such soclal reformers or agitators—which 
word the reader will choose will depend upon his own 
sympathfes—as Dr. Gladden and Professor Ely. We 
therefore natural! y look in these pages for the last and best 
word that can be eald for laissez faire, free competition, 
great corporations, and the wage system. It is due to 
Dr. Behrends to say at the outset that his tone !s not 
that of a paid advocate, though it is far from belng 
that of elther a philosopher, a historlan, or a judge. 
He wisely puts emphasis on education and character as 
a solvent of the labor problem, without, however, as it 
seems to us, making {t very clear how either thrift or 
education will Improve the condition of the wage- 
workers as a class. He shows how waste impoverishes 
and keeps poor, though he does not give his Indoree- 
ment to the demand of the Knights of Labor for postal 
savings banks, that seving may be at least as easy as 
useless expenditure 1s now ; and what he has to say {n 
condemnation of governmental industrial enterprise 
would impliedly condemn governmental savings banks. 
He gives some statistics for the purpose of showing that 
the declaration that the rich are growing richer and the 
poor poorer {s false. We have learned to be suspicious 
of statistics, for nothing les like figures. Still, we be- 
Heve that it is not true that the rich are growing richer 
and the poor poorer; though it may be, and in this 
country is, true that the gap between them {s growling 
greater and the dangers more serious of that plutocracy 
which De Tocqueville—who was not a Soclalist—fore- 
saw, and which Josiah Strong, who is not a Socialist, 
emphasizes in his suggestive volume on ‘‘ Our Country.” 
Dr. Bobrends estimates that if all the wealth of the 
country were divided among the laborers, each laborer’s 
share would not exceed $3,200; and if the production 
of apy ycar were divided, each person's share, after 
deducting taxes and interest on capltal at five per cent., 
would not exceed $114}. He laysdown some axlomatic 
propositions which need to be repeated ; and we only 
regret that he has not put them {n such a form as would 
commend them to the attention of workingmen, They 
are such as the absolute necessity of labor to livelihood, 
and the ineradicable inequality of character and of pro- 
duction, and therefore of remuneration. He recog- 
nizes, too, some rights of labor which capitalistic news- 
papers have been inclined to deny, or at least to decry ; 
as its right to combine in organized societies to secure 
demands for less hours or larger wages. 

And yet the book is far from satisfactory, even to one 
who looks into it, as we have done, for the last and best 
word of social conservatism on behalf of the present 
industrial system. We do not criticise it as one-sided, 
still less as unfair; but as falling to apprehend the 
qnestions at issue, and therefore failing to discuss them. 
Thus, for example, he declares that ‘“‘the problem is 
simply this—the employer wants the greatest amount of 
work for the least possible wages, and the employee 
wants the largest wages for the least possible amount of 
work. It is the battle between minimum and maxti- 
mum.” Socialism denies that this is the problem which 
a hoalthful industrial organization ought to present; 
that this is the necessary or right problem of either 
employer or employed ; that, for example, the relations 
between a church and its pastor are healthful or 
Christian if the church wants to give the least possible 
salary for the largest amount of work, or the pastor the 
least possible work for the largest possible salary. Dr. 
Behrends’s doctrine may be true ; but, clearly, when its 
truth is precisely the question at issue, it fs not to be 
settled by asserting it as an axiom. So, again, in his 
definition of Socialism (pp. 51 and 52), he defines it as 
a demand for the reorganization of the State in such 
wise as to make it the owner of all instruments of pro- 
duction ; and this he assumes throughout as the basis of 
his subsequent criticism. Now, this is, fa fact, only an 
extreme form of State Socialism—that is, one form of one 
school of Socialism ; and we add that it is precisely the 
phase of Socialism which has taken least hold of either 
the English or the American mind, and least calls for 
criticism er discussion. The most which Esglish and 
American Socialists demand {s the recognition of the 
State as a divine organization, and the conference upon 
. it of enlarged functions, including the ownership of 
some instruments of industry. Can it profitably carry 
on banking ? telegraphy ? express as well as letter car- 
riage ? and raflroad transportation? These are practt- 
cal questions. The tendency to governmental ownership, 





1 Socialism and Christianity. By A, J, F, Behrends, D.D. 
QNew York: Baker & Taylor.) 





directien, and control of savings banks, telegraphs, 
railroads, canals, 1s undoubtedly a socialistic tendency, 
and deserves discussion. But this tendency Dr. Behrends 
does not discuss ; and the broad principle of State own- 
erehip of all implements of production hardly finds an 
advocacy in any writer who has the ear of the Amer! 
can yublic. This is not the Socialism of Maurice, or 
Kingsley, or Hughes, or Professor Ely, or Dr. Gladden, 
or Henry George, nor even of the programme of the 
Knights of Labor. It would certainly be a mistake for 
any reader to get his ideas of practical American Soclal- 
ism from this volume, or measure it by the criticisms 
which this book contains, though in the book he will 
find many Interesting statistics, some suggestive {deas, 
and not a little acute criticism of the extreme forms of 
State Soclalism as they are imputed to certain German 
writers on this subject. 





The Philosophy of Words. A Popular Introdaction to the 
Science of Language. By Frederic Garland, Ph.D. (New 
York: A. Loveli & Co. Pp. vi. 287.) This little book is 
what it claims to be, a popular introduction to the science 
of language. Dr. Garland has certainly made us all his 
debtors by his endeavor to call attention to a more rational 
method of linguistic study, and, in particular, of the study 
of our own tongne. It certainly is time that Dionysius 
Thrax was laid by grammar writers upon the shelf, and that 
a less artificial plan was adopted. The author points out 
the natural method of examining our own speech, and be- 
gins with an investigation (after Max Miiller) of the way 
sounds are made by the vocal organs. Anent this, he pro- 
pounds his theory of the rise of various dialects and lan- 
guages. He terms {t the principle of Ethnological Adapta- 
tion, and the theory commends itself by its reasonable. 
ness. Then follow some chapters upon etymology of classes 
of words; terms of the household, the church, society, and 
State. There {sa brief chapter on the nature of compara- 
tive grammar, another on the history of the science of lan- 
guage, followed by ‘‘The Question of the Origin of Lan- 
guage,’’ ‘*Comparative Mythology,” ‘‘ Local and Family 
Names,”’ and, in conclusion, ‘‘ Language and Education.” 
On the whole, when we bear in mind that this is intended 
fora popular exposition, there {s little fault to be found. 
The principles of comparative etymology are clearly and 
correctly stated, the laws of phonetic growth and decay 
lucidly explained. One or two apparent inconsistencies of 
statement, a fow etymologies about which we might incline 
to take issue, are hardly worth mentioning in view of the 
general excellence and usefulness of the book. Another 
edition, which is promised us by the publishers for next 
autumn, will contain what is truly a great desideratum for a 
work of this sort, an alphabetical index. We have no hes- 
itancy in commending the ‘* Philosophy of Words” to the 
general reader who desires information on the main points 
of the subject of the science of languaga. 


Literary Life, with which Miss Cleveland, the President's 
sister, has become connected, ‘s not a new periodical. The 
present issue is No. lof Vol. VI. It bas thirty-four pages 
about the size of the ‘‘ Century ;”’ has one illustration—a 
portrait of Paul H. Hayne; and is wholly made up of essays 
and poems. It contains no fiction, and one might almost 
eay no fact—the only exception being an article, ‘‘ Among 
the Omahas,’’ by Alice Fletcher, whose Indian work has 
deservedly attracted so much attention. FE. 8. L. Thomp- 
son writes of ‘‘Paul Hayne ;’? Maurice Thompeon, of the 
“Risks of Anthorship,’? and makes the very extraordi- 
nary statement that ‘‘the author who is perfectly trained to 
his profession can earn and get as much money as the well- 
trained lawyer can ;”’ David Swing writes of the ‘* Novel,” 
etc.; Miss Cleveland’s contribution to the magazine is a 
department entitled ‘‘ Editorial Talks,’’ which are pleasant- 
ly suggestive, but hardly rank with the corresponding 
departments under George William Curtis and Mr. 
Howells in “‘ Harper’s.”” The price of the magazine is 
fifteen cents acopy. Any monthly periodical in America 
has to compete with the best magazines in the world; and 
the lower price will not serve in such a competition. 
‘Literary Life’? will hardly win for itself more than a local 
reputation and constituency io its present form, though 
every one will wish to give Miss Cleveland a warm welcome 
and an encouraging word, and she well deserves both. 

Childhood, Boyhood, Youth. By Count Lyof Tolstoi. 
Translated from the Russian by lsabel F. Hapgood. (New 
York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) This first of Count Tol- 
stoi's works, though the latest to appear, is an autobio- 
graphical romance. It was written in 1851, while he was 
serving in the Army of the Caucasus, in the Yankers Corps. 
That the author has chosen to throw his personal memoires 
into this half-fictional form does not detract from their 
interest. Though not equal to his maturer works, ‘ War 
and Peace” and “ Anna Karénina,”’ this earlier composition 
possesses charming style, a vivid realism, and a delicious 
naiveté that are very fascinating. The pictures of Russian 
life are extremely interesting, and the delineation of Russian 
traits of cbaracter will strike those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of observing Slav characteristics as surprisingly 
frank. Miss Hapgood should be congratulated upon her 
smooth and idiomatic translation, free from any accusing 
Gallicisms. It is by no means an easy task to turn Russian 
into fluent English. 


Santa Barbara, and Around There. By Edward Roberts. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers.) A very agreeable little book, 
neatly printed, prettily illustrated, and thoroughly readable. 
As the author says, Santa Barbara does not need to have 
untruths told aboat its climate, surroundings, and natural 
attractions, It is a beautiful spot, quiet, healthful, and 
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picturesque, To our readers it is, we may almost say, en- 
deared as the home of “ Ramona,’’ and Mr. Roberts’s most 
attractive chapter is that describing the scenes pictured by 
Mrs, Jackson in that noble work of fiction. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—We are glad to learn that Kirke’s ‘‘ Rear Guard of the 
Revolution ’’ is meeting with a large sale. 

—It reported that a member of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, is at work upon @ novel in which the Rey. Henry Ward 
Beecher figures as the hero. 

—Mr. Howells is at work on a new story, the opening 
chapters of which will be published in ‘‘ Harper’s”’ early 
inthe year. The title has not been decided upon. 

—Volumes soon to appear in Macmillan’s series of six- 
shilling novels are Marion Crawford’s ‘‘ Tale of a Lonely 
Parish’? and Miss Yonge’s ‘‘ Two Sides of the Shield.” 

—The London ‘“ Spectator’s”’ review of Mr. Merriam’s 
“Life and Times of Samuel Bowles ’’ speaks of the work as 
“‘an extremely well-written life of a man whose life was 
well wortn writing.”’ 

—Mr. Arlo Bates, the editor of the Boston ‘ Courier,” 
and author of ‘‘April’s Lady,’ has brought together a 
volume of his poems which will be published in the fall 
under the title ‘‘ Berries of the Brier.’’ 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co., of New York, announce for imme- 
diate publication the following works by Dostoyevsky, 
translated from the Russian: ‘‘Crime and Panishment,’’ 
“‘Injary and Insult,”’ ** Recollections of a Dead Honse,”’ 

—Miss Mary Cecil Hay, whom the London “‘ World” de- 
ascribes as a ‘‘ novelist of much quiet power, and a woman 
of pure and simple life,” died a few weeks ago in England. 
More than twenty of her novels had been published by the 
Harpers. 

—A. 8. Barnes & Co. have just issued two educational 
works entitled ‘“‘Short Studies in English’ and ‘“‘ Graded 
Lessons in Letter- Writing and Business Forms.” The latter 
is by Edw. C. Ward, the Assistant Superintendent of the 
Brooklyn public schools. 

—A papyrus containing an Egyptian historical novel has 
lately been acquired by the Berlin Museum. It dates from 
the sixteenth century B. C., but the story related in it goes 
back nearly a thousand years to the reign of King Cheops, 
the fabled builder of the Pyramide. 

—In London seventy-five new novels were put in type 
during the first three months and a half of the present year, 
and budding May gave birth to thirteen more. Many of 
these were the work of writers before unheard of, and 
a large proportion of them are not likely to be heard of 
again. 

—Professor Mandell Creighton has not been diverted by 
his other occupations from continuing his ‘‘ History of the 
Papacy During the Reformation,” of which the first two 
volumes appeared in 1882. Two more volumes may be ex- 
pected before the end of this year, dealing with the Italian 
princes. 

—“Temple Bar’’ for July contains Professor Johnson’s 
article on Wordsworth, from ‘‘ Three Americans and Three 
Englishmen,” recently issued by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 
The Bentleys have agreed tu use three of Professor Johnson’s 
lectures, paying for the same an honorarium equal to the 
price paid for origina! articles. 

—The discussion of economics by followers of the old and 
new schools, which has been conducted in«: Science,” is to 
be reprinted in pamphlet form. Among those who have 
participated in this discussion are Professor Henry C. 
Adams, Richard T. Ely, A. T. Hadley, Simon Newcomb, 
and 8. N. Patten. An introduction has been written for 
the pamphlet by Professor Ely. This reprint comprises 
about 150 pages. 

—The first American book on the subject of motors bas 
recently been prepared by Messrs. T. C. Martin and J. Wetz- 
ler, associate editors of the New York ‘“‘ Electrical World.” 
The work will be a handsome quarto of some 250 pages, 
with about 150 illustrations, and will be issued in a few 
weeks. The title will be ‘* The Electric Motor and its Ap- 
plications.’? The publisher is Mr. W. J. Johnston, 168-177 
Potter Building, New York. 

—The Macon (Ga.) ‘‘ Telegraph’ gives the following as 
the last verse of the late Paul H. Hayne, written to his 
friend, Mr. 8. T. Coleman, of that city, May 24 

“* He who has found a new star in the sky 
Ts not so fortunate as one who finds 
A new, deep hearted friend ; the stars must die, 
They are but creatures of the sun and winds; 
But Friendship throws her firm sheet-anchor deep 
Beside the shore lines of eternity.”’ 


—Writing from London, a gentleman who js in the {nner 
circle of London literary life says: ‘‘ Dr. Holmes’s visit is 
doing simply wonders in reviving interest in his published 
works, and already eight editions, anthorized and other- 
wise, of his prose and verse productions are upon the 
market. The salesof ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table’ 
are farin advance of those of any of his other works, the 
total number of his books already sold, as a prominent pub 
lisher estimates it, being in excess of 11,090 copies.” 

—The series of ‘* War Papers” in the ‘‘ Century Maga- 
zine’ has served to add the flattering figure of 100,000 to 
the circulation of that periodical. The first of the series, it 
will be recalled, was printed in the number for November, 
1885, at which time the magazine’s circulation was 135,000. 
From this figure it has steadily increased until now 240,000 
copies are printed of every issue. Of the papers published 
thus far, that descriptive of the naval battle of the 
** Monitor” and ‘“‘ Merrimac ”’ has proven the most success- 
ful in point of sales. Strangely enough, neither of the three 
numbers containing General Grant’s three papers had more 
than an average circulation. These war articles are to be 
brought out in book form, 
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| Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chrie- 
t an Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 


Two correspondents ask substantially the same ques- 
tions : 

What is the essence of the doctrine taught by Mrs. Eddy and 
her disciples regarding Christian Science or Mind Healing? 
What is the practical success of these healers? Wherein lies the 
fallacy and opposition to Scripture teachings? Where can 
articles or treatises be found on this topic? How does Chris- 
tian Science differ from “ Mind Cure” and “ Faith Cure”? Who 
was the founder? 

As expounded by Mrs. Eddy, “‘ Christian Science” (nega- 
tively) denies the reality of the physical world, holding that 
it is only the shadow or reflection of the “ Infinite Mind,” 
with no more ‘‘substance”’ than the reflection of “‘a picture 
thrown by a magic lantern upon a white screen.” It also 
denies the reality of disease, claiming that it is only imag- 
inary, purely “ belief.’’ This belief she calls the ‘ Mortal 
Mind.’’ She holds that the “‘ body never suffers from the 
effects of heat, cold, or fatigue ;”’ it is simply an erroneous 
‘‘ belief.”” The infant ‘‘ unconsciously ”’ has this “‘ belief,’’ 
and imagines that it has pain. On the other side (positively) 
she affirms that there is but ‘‘ one substance ’’—*‘ The In- 
finite Mind ;” that man has no personality, but exists only 
asthe Spirit of God animates him. “ Mind is All,” and 
“ Mind is One.”’ 

The distinction between ‘‘Mind Cure ’’ and ‘‘ Christian 
Science”’ is this: the former holds the theory as pure meta- 
physics, apart from Mrs. Eddy’s theology and the Revela- 
tion of the New Testament, while the latter claims that 
Jesus was “‘the most scientific’? being who ever came 
upon earth. He revealed a perfect science of mind and the 
absolute art of healing. The healers claim to work cures 
precisely as Jesus did. The process of healing is twofold ; 
first to persuade the patient to abandon the “‘belief”’ that 
he has disease, or is sick, and then to receive passively the 
Divine Spirit, which is ‘‘ All.’ The distinction between 
** Faith Cure”’ and ‘‘Christian Science ”’ is this: the former 
tries to get the patient into a belief—faith in God ; the latter 
seeks to get the patient out of a belief—to empty himself of 
belief that he is sick, thus allowing God to come into his 
soul as water flows into anempty vessel. Christian Science 
differs from Scripture teaching concerning healing by 
denying the reality of the body of Jesus, holding that what 
he meant by giving up “the ghost’’ was giving up the 
body—abandoning his erroneous ideas of the reality of flesh 
and blood. It also differs in toto in its interpretations of 
Scripture, construing all passages to fit its theory, reading 
into them the Science, and wildly dogmatizing from begin- 
ning to end. 

Mrs. Eddy was the first to name it “‘ Christian Science,” 
but she has taken fragments of philosophies—the Berkeleyan, 
Swedenborgian, Emersonian, Theosophic—and woven them 
into her theory in ‘‘ most admired disorder,” so as to make 
it the most unscientific thing extant. In Boston the move- 
ment has split into hostile factions, and seems to be rapidly 
on the decline. Many who took some stock in it at first 
have turned back. Reported cures do not prove to be per- 
manent. Most of the effect has been upon persons having 
imaginary ills. 

The recent literature treating the subject, apart from 
the books of Mrs. Eddy, consists of the following works: 
“ Healing by the Old Theology,” by Dr. Arens, of Boston, a 
graduate from Mrs. Eddy’s college, and now at logger- 
beads with her; ‘‘Mind Cure on a Physical Basis,’’ by 
Sarah Elizabeth Titcomb, published by Cupples, Upham & 
Co., Boston ; ** Faith Works, Christian Science, and other 
Cures,”’ by Professor L. T. Townsend, of Boston Univer- 
sity ; and ‘‘ Christian Science or Metaphysical Healing,”’ 
by the Rey. Stacy Fowler, of Boston—a pamphlet repub- 
lished from ‘* Homiletical Review.’? Newspaper articles are 
numerous. 


I see that some one of your readers wants to know what 
school would like to have some old reading matter and old 
hats and bonnets. Allow me to speak in behalf of our 
school. Seven years ago we opened here with thirty pupils, 
and last year we had two hundred and twenty-five pupils 
enrolied. I know you fully understand the situation of the 
celored people, and know just how to sympathize with them. 
We have a nine months’ school—three months’ public 
school and six months’ private, hence nine months’ school. 
We are very much in need of good reading matter, and dur- 
ing the winter months the children suffer greatly simply 
because they don’t have sufficient clothes on to keep them 
warm. lam glad to say that the colored peeple are gradu- 
ally rising. Immorality is giving away to morality. Educa- 
tion is doing a great deal of good in the South. Our 
preachers are getting better. The schools are improving, 
and, in my opinion, we are having a general advancement in 
every direction. The Northern people will never regret the 
sums they have donated the several schools of the South to 
aid negro education. The negro will repay it some day. 
Pardon me, Mr. Editor, for writing a lengthy letter; I did 
not intend to do so. But my heart overflows when I begin 
to write about my race. I would be glad to correspond 
with the person who offered to give the reading matter. 


Epwakp RICHARDSON. 
Box 26, MarsHaL_vi.ug, Ga, 


The subscriber who lately asked where old books aad 
magazines could be sent so as to aid a worthy cause with- 
out prepaying freight charges is informed that by address- 
ing the Rey. W. D. A. Matthews, Onarga, lll, who is doing 
extensive work among the prisons in Lilinois, he can obtain 
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out expense. Mr. William Myers, who is in charge of the 
mission work in Hamilton, Ontario, also writes that he 
would be glad to pay the charges on such matter. 


I see in your paper an inquiry as to places where old 
files of Harper’s ‘‘ Magazines,’’ ‘‘ Weeklies,’’ and ‘‘ Bazars ’’ 
can be sent and do some good. We have a free public 
library in Osage—the Sage Library—where I think they 
would be glad to receive them, and pay freight on them, 
and have them bound for use there. I do not think they 
would want duplicate copies, however. I should be willing 
to pay for binding a number of volumes for the use of the 
library myself. JOsEPH KELLY. 

Osage, Iowa. 


Among your replies to Inquiring Friends in your issue of 
29th ult. is one to ‘‘ E. N. E.,’’ who inquires the name of some 
institution to which files of periodicals will be acceptable. 
I beg to call your attention to the Library of the University 
of Pennsylvania. We make a specialty of collecting pam- 
phiets, reports, periodicals, etc., and the Adams Express 
Company forward free to us (for the present, at least) par- 
cels of reading matter, whether books, pamphlets or maga- 
zines. JamMEs G. BARNWELL, Librarian. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


I want plain directions for crocheting a silk purse with pockets 
and flap at each end connected by chain-stitch cords. If any of 
your readers will furnish me the directions I will be greatly 
obliged both to them and to you. L.A. 1. 

Materials required : One spool of ‘‘ Eureka’”’ purse silk, 
letter F, superior to many varieties because more firmly 
twisted ; a slender steel crochet needle with a fine hook ; 
two bunches of beads. Make chain of seventy stitches; 
one plain row of seventy stitches in double crochet forms 
first row of pocket. Continue from this a chain of nine 
inches in length (counting unnecessary, as these connecting 
center cords must never vary in Jength), to which add chain 
of seventy stitches ; turn, and crochet plain row in double 
crochet—forms first row of second pocket. Continue from 
this a second chain of nine inches, and fasten on upper side 
of the original plain row. The following thirteen rows on 
either pocket are of open crochet ; thirty-five holes ia each 
row, constructed as follows: One stitch in double crochet, 
fasten in first stitch of plain row ; one chain stitch between, 
and fasten in each alternate stitch. When twenty-eight 
holes are formed, fold together the pocket with the unfin- 
ished end uppermost, gather up the first center chain, draw- 
ing it over and in front of the unfinisned row ; crochet as 
before, allowing the chain to move freely through the hole. 
Six holes complete the row. These holes, from the moving 
chains to end of row, constitute the flap of the pocket, and 
must be preserved with great evenness throughout the purse. 
The chains must invariably be passed through the seventh 
hole in the flap. At the end of the first row turn, make six 
holes, gather up second center chain, passing it under seventh 
hole, and crochet as before, making twenty-eight holes, 
when continue with third center chain of nine inches, and 
fasten in upper side of the plain row of opposite pocket. 
Proceed as before with the open crochet, making twenty- 
eight holes, then gather up second center chain, leaving the 
first untouched ; crochet to end, preserving the six holes 
for the flap. Returning, gather up third center chain and 
proceed as above. Continue in this way, back and forth 
across the purse, making thirteen rows of openwork for 
either pocket, and completing each one with a plain row 
corresponding to theone at thecommencement. There will 
then be fifteen rows in either pocket, and fifteen chains con- 
necting them. Close the pockets by crocheting sides to- 
gether, and extend this finish across the flap and the bottom 
of the pocket, that it may serve as a foundation for the 
fringe of beads or coins (according to individual taste) 
which will complete the purse. Care must be taken to pre- 
vent the chains from twisting. Draw the purse through 
a small curtain ring covered with the silk, in a half-stitch 
crochet, and knot in the middle of the connecting chains. 


1. I would be glad if some one could give me the whole of that 
epitaph written by an English bishop for his wife’s monument, 
beginning : 


* Lie still, my love, in thy cold bed, 
Never to be disquieted.” 

2. I would also like to know where I can find the whole of a 
poem beginning: 

* T love to listen when winds blow high, 
And hear the music of the sky.”’ 

8. Iam very desirous of obtaining a copy of a book, written 
thircy years or more ago, called *‘ Fireside Fairies.” It was a 
series of fairy stories (with morals), told to a company of young 
people assembled at a country house for the holidays. If any 
one, through your paper, will inform me where I can find a copy, 
I will gladly pay any reasonable price for it. E.B.L 








FACT AND RUMOR. 
The newsboys of the city of Mexico are all girls. 


Of the 598 mail-bags dispatched by the ‘‘ Oregon” 
462 have been recovered. 


Great Britain has over twelve thousand societies for 
young people based on total abstinence, with a member- 
ship of 1,500,000. 


The Arabic Bible, for which the United Presbyterian 
Board of Publication made the grant of $2,000, is com- 
pleted, and is selling in Alexandria, Egypt, at a good 
rate. 


When, says a facetious paragrapher, a man hasa beam 
in his eyes, timbre in his voice, a bridge in his nose, plugs 
in his teeth, and a drum in his ear, he comes pretty 





labels which will enable him to forward such packages with 


nearly having a wooden head. 





The iron reservoir contracted for by Fall River, Mass., 
for its high-water service, will be 73 feet in diameter, 37 
feet high, with capacity of over 1,000,000 gallons, and 
it is thought the largest ever built. 


One of the chief charms of Paris is its cleanliness, 
Thestreets are thoroughly swept every night, and washed 
when they need it, and the house-fronts are periodically 
scraped or scoured, under heavy penalty for neglect. 


Simplicity, sincerity, and earnestness are a’ I ask for 
ony preacher. Our duty is plain, and it requires nelther 
great genius nor great erudition to teach and enforce it. 
To me there is nae mair disgusting sight than a cretur 
thinkin’ o’ himsel’ and the great appearance he {s 
makin’ afore his brother worms.—[The Ettrick Shep. 
herd. 


The other night, at a dinner party, some one told this 
story of a Friend who was on board a vessel attacked by 
pirates and saw one climbing on board by means of a 
rope (part of the rigging) that was hanging over the side. 
Seizing a hatchet, he said, ‘‘ Friend, if thee wants that 
rope, thee can have it!” and chopped it intwo where it 
crossed the rail. 


The President of the province of West Prussia has 
issued an order imposing a fine on parents and guardians 
of school children for each day of the latter’s unjustifiable 
absence from school. If the fine of 10 pfennigs to 1 
mark is not paid, imprisonment of from six hours to three 
days is the punishment. Employers of children of the 
school age during the hours of study are subject to 
heavier penalties. 


‘“‘E. J. Forsythe, special deputy clerk at this place,” 
says the Wallowa (Oregon) ‘‘ Chieftain,” ‘‘ went to Union 
last week to settle with the clerk the squirrel tail bust- 
ness. He took with him 125,000 tails, for which he 
received two cents apiece in county scrip. This was the 
largest number of tails presented by any one man in the 
county, and was no doubt the largest number of tails 
ever accumulated by one person.” 


The Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States 
come in theatrically. Every time court is opened they 
march to the bench in single file—the Gullath of the 
court, Justice Gray, of Massachusetts, bringing up the 
rear—all dressed in their black gowns, and before seat- 
ing themselves they make a majestic bow in a solemn 
and dignified row. They make this bow often to the 
crier and doorkeeper only. They make it whether any- 
body is in the room or not.—[{ Washington Star. 


A new time system has been proposed by Professor 
Lindon. The new system is on the decimal plan, and 
provides that the present day of twenty-four hours be 
divided into ten divisions, so that each hour would cor- 
respond to two hours and twenty-four minutes ; this 
hour would be again divided into one hundred divistons, 
called minutes if necessary, each hour on the new sys- 
tem thus corresponding to 144 minutes ; again, this new 
minute division to be subdivided for accurate measure- 
ments into one hundred divisions, called seconds. 


It is worthy of note, says the ‘‘ Churchman,” that the 
number of theological students in the Prussian universt- 
ties has been almost doubled within the last four years, 
there being 1,394 in 1881-82, and 2.453 in 1885-86. 
What the causes may have been which, humanly 
speaking, have led to this encouraging increase could 
hardly be enumerated here, even if sufficient information 
were at hand. Of one thing, however, the fact of such 
increase is sufficient evidence, and that is that recent 
German Biblical criticism has not been so disastrous to 
religion as many have feared. However destructive such 
criticism has appeared to be, the result seems to show 
that it has not been really unfavorable to Christianity. 


Professor Baird says there is nothing to prevent a fish 
from living indefinitely, as it has no period of maturity, 
but grows with each year. He is authority, likewise, 
for saying that carp have attained an age of two hundred 
years. He also says that within fifty years a pike was 
living in Russia whose age, according to tradition, dated 
back to the fifteenth century. The Russian Minister 
says that in the Royal Aquarium in St. Petersburg there 
are fish to-day that have been known by the records to 
have been there 140 years. Some of them are, he 
says, over five times as large as when they were captured 
while others have not grown an inch in length. 


Interesting statistics are just published in connection 
with the Japanese press, the newspapers and periodicals 
being arranged in accordance with the subjects with 
which they deal. It appears that there are 37 publica- 
tions devoted to educational matters, and these have a 
total circulation of 42,639 per month. There are 7 
medical papers, with a monthly circulation of 13,514; 
9 relating tosanitary matters, with acirculation of 8 195 ; 
2 on forestry, and 20n pharmacy. There are7 journals 
devoted to the various branches of science, with a circu- 
lation of 2,428, and to these must be added 22 papers 





engaged in popularizing science, with a total circulation 
of 
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NIGHT LIFE OF A COWBOY. 


The heavy wagon stands two or three 
rods from the stream, and between it and 
the bank are scattered the sleeping men, 
each bed wrapped in a white tarpaulin. 
Saddled horses are picketed near the 
wagon, and when they hear the bell 
horse move with the grazing remoda, they 
straighten the long ropes that lle snakelike 
among the buffalo grass and cactus, and 
neigh to their partners in the distant cavvy; 
for almost every horse has a partner, 
usually in the same string he works ip, 
At twelve o'clock a rider comes into camp 
on a keen run, rolls stiffly from his horse, 
pulls the tarpaulins from over two of the 
sleeping men, and arouses each with the 
words, ‘‘ Third rellef.” 

Each man as he {fs called springs from 
the bed as if he had been wide awake 
pulls on his boots and coat, buckles on his 
spurs, takes his bridle out of his bed—for 
a cowboy’s bed is his harness-room and 
portmanteau—catches up his hat, filps up 
his tarpaulin back over his bed, and 
stumbles off over the rough prairle to 
where his night horse is staked. Three 
movements of his hands, and the horse is 
bridled and freed from his ropes. 

The rider lurches up in the saddle, 
rouses the sleepy broncho with a touch 
of the steel, and, followed by his partner 
on guard, disappears in the soft, dusty 
alr. 

He listers for the lowing of the restless 
cattle, and, when he has located.the sound, 
pushes on at full speed. Reaching the 
bunch, he glves s hoarse word to the 
weary man who {s so glad to see him, and 
then, reining his horee to a walk, lights 
his pipe, pulls his coat up around his 
throat, and slowly rides around the herd, 
meeting his partner, who rides in the op 
posite direction, at every haifcircuit. The 
relieved man hurries to a camp and finds 
the fire blazing over a log his partner, who 
came in to call the rellef, has thrown upon 
it. Heslips over to the wagon, takes a 
cup of water from the bucket, gives a sigh 
of relief as he wets his throat, dry with 
the dust of two hours on the trampled 
bed ground, shivers as the cold water 
reaches his stomach, turns to warm him: 
self at the fire, then decides that he is too 
sleepy, and rolls himself in his heavy 
blankets. Meantime the men on guard are 
riding their monotonous circuit, singing 
hoarsely as they ride, for a man has to 
sing to the cows at night, or his sudden 
approach will startle some nervous year 
ling, who will perhaps stampede the 
herd.—([ Exchange. 








HEREDITY OF DISEASE. 


It is the general belief if elthera male 
or female animal has met with an injury 
on any part of its body or limbs during the 
prejrnancy of the female, this injury wil) 
never be shown by the offspring. But we 
have lately heard of several instances to 
the contrary, of injuries being fully trans 
mitted, more particularly, however, from 
the female; so that they ought to be 
guarded sgainst in breeding, as well as 
against disease in the parents. The latter 
is so generally certain to be developed in 
the offspring, all sensible persons agree 
that neither male nor female should ever 
be permitted to breed when diseased fp 
the slightest degree. There are immense 
losses annually suffered in rearing young 
animals born to such parents. Heaves, 
curb, spavin, side-bone, and ring-bone are 
the most ordinary ailments that are shown 
in horses, while scrofula develops most 
surely and disastrously in cattle. Parent 
animals of every kind should be in perfect 
health and condition at the time of breed 
Ing, and the young should be judiciously 
fed and attended to until full grown, and 
then they will be fit for the best of service 
through an extra length of life. Our 
farmers would add millions of dollars 
annually to their incomes if they would 
persistently adopt the above suggestion in 
breeding and rearing their dome.tic ani 


;NEW \PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE COMMON 
BRANCHES.” 


The attention of Teachers and School 
Officers is invited to our very complete 
list of publications, comprising not only 
well known Standard Text-Books In every 
branch of study, but many new and 
highly popular works in the ‘‘common 
branches,” 

Among the latter are : 








Reading. 


SWINTON'S SERIES, 


Five books, and a sixth, or Classic English 
Reader. Also, ‘‘ Swinton’s Advanced 
Readers.’? Four books. 


Spelling. 


SWINTON'S WORD BOOKS. 


Spelling and Word Analysis. 


Arithmetic 
FISH'S SERIES. 
Geography. mare Ten 
SWINTON’S SERIES, 

Grammar, ste 
WELLS'S SHORTER COURSE, 
History. reget 
SWINTON’S CONDENSED U, S. 
Penmanship. ore 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. 


Complete and Shorter Course. 


*.* Descriptive circulars, with full in- 
formation about the many points of excel- 
lence claimed for these fresh and thor- 
oughly prepared books, together witb 
suggestions as to how they may be intro 
duced at merely nominal prices, will be 
sent by mail on application. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
STANDARD BOOKS. 


Fisher’s Outlines of Univer- 
sal History. 

Swinton’s Outlines of the 
World’s History. 

Bryant and Stratton’s Book- 
keeping. 

Robinson’s Mathematics. 

Gray’s Botany. 

Dana’s Geologies. 

Guyot’s Geographies. 

Felter’s Arithmetics. 

The New Graded Readers. 

Sheldon’s Readers. 

Kerl’s Grammars, 

Smith’s Physiology and Hy- 
giene. 
Cooley’s 
Physics. 


OUR BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, 


Containing more than 300 volumes, 
will be mailed free on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & C0., 


PUBLISHERS, 


Chemistry and 








mals.—[A. B. Allen in American Agri. 
culturist for September. 


753 and 765 Broadway, New York. 


A. S. BARNES & CO.’S Standard Texts 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 


ALGEBRA. 
Barnes’ Ficklin’s Elements of Algebra....... .$ .75 
4 model of brief and practical exposition, 
with aburdance of examples and provlems. 
For lower grades. 


Peck s Manual of algebra i « i 
For High Schools and Academies. 
Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra (New Ed.) 1.60 
A thorough course for Colleges. 
ASTRONOMY. 
Peck’s Popu'r Astronomy 1.20 


Scientific but popular ; brief and admirably 
illustrated. 

Bartlett » Spherical Astronomy. baat 
A most thorough cours? of Astronomy in 
its relation to celestial mechsnies. By Dr. 
W.H. C. Bartlett, late of West Point. 

BOTANY. 

Wood's Object Lessons....... beats 
For beginners. 

Wood « Bo aniat and Florist Pe 
The best fleld and forest Botany. 
Wood's Class Book...... pick panne 4 
The standard book for Academies and Col- 


leges. 

Woed' 8 FIGR6. Bat. oo... cccoscs diicccs csscte 
Indispensable for field practice. 

Wood's Botanical Apparatus tds aan Bie ayo, 
Contains all the necessary tools, including a 
copy of Hotanist and Florist and Plant 


Record. 7 
CALCULUS. 


350 


1.00 
1.75 


Pecks Practical Coleulus............4.4. - 1.3 
The best elementary work. 
Church's Elements of Caleulus...... 1.75 


Best college text-book ; used in many of the 
leading institutions, such as West Point, 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Martin's Civil Government... .... ce aateaei, 4 -aaee 
Embraces State. connty, city, and town, as 
well as federal organizati ns. 

GEOMETRY. 

Peck’s Manual of Geometry 5 EEE: 
Geometrical principles fully treated within 
moderate limits. 

Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry (New Ed )..... 
New type and revised. Edited by Prof. 
J. H. Van Amringe of Columbia Coll , N. Y. 

ANALYTICAL GHOMETRY. 

Peck’s Analytical Geometry 
For High Schools and Academies. 

Church's Analytical Gemetry ©... 2. ccecceee 2.50 


1.0 





The most complete work on the subject. 


a 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Church's Descriptive Geometry, with plates 
2 vols $2.50 
Applied to epherical projections, shades 
and shadows, perspective and isometric 
projections. 


Davies’ D scriptive Geometry 1vol.... £0 
for to spherical trigonometry, spher 
ical projections, and warped surfa es 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Worman's Complete Series in French, Ge rman, 
and Spanish 
Circulars and prices quoted upon applica 


tlon 
LATIN. 

Searing’s Virgil's Oomplete Wor ks ; 
Containing six books of Annelida and the 
Bucolics and Georgics, with notes and full 
Virgliian vocabulary. 

Johnson's Satires +t Persinue ie 90 
Uniform with Virgil. 

Johnson « facitus . 1 2% 
Uniform with Virgil. 

MEUVHANICS. 

Peck's Elementary Mxchanics 2. 1.40 
For High Schools and Acader ies. 

Bartt it's Analytical Mec’ anics nuddhoaas 3.50 
Most complete and exhaustive work ; for 
colleges. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Peabody's Moral Philosophy .90 
An Flementary Manual for High Schools and 
Academies. 

Janet's Elements of Morale 1.00 
A System of distinetly practical morals, by 
the celebrated French philosopher. ; 

SCIENCES 

Peck's Ganot's Popular Physica (new edition 
One of the most admirable text books for 
Academi s and Colleges 

Bartte:t's Acousticzand Optics ? 

For an advanced course in Mechanics, 

Wilder’a and Gages Anatomical 7 
The best laboratory manual. 

Steele's 14 Weeks Seriez (7 vols ). each 
Ths most popular series ever published 

SURVEYING 

Gillespie's Roads and Railroads 
The best manual of ro#d building 

Van Amringe x Davies’ Surveying...... as 
A thoroughly revised and modernized edi- 
tion ; nothing better in the language. 


—nAOgY 


Any of the above-mentioned books sent, postpaid, for examination on receipt of price by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York and Chicago. 





Fifteenth Thousand Now Ready. 
*OUR COUNTRY;”’’ 


Its Possible Future and Present Crisis, 
By JOSIAH STRONG, D.D., 


With an Introducticn by Professor Austin 

Pue.trs, DD. 16mo, paper, 25c.; cloth, 50c. 

“ The best book that we know of for pastors, and 
others who wish to obtain facts and arguments in 
favor of putting forth the most active and earnest 
efforts for the evangelization of the Un.ted States.” 
{Presbyterian Banner. 


“It ought to be circulated by the thourand. 
After —— ‘Our Monet 69 you are full of 
Fourth of July and Thanksg ving Day sermons. 
Get the book at once.”—[Lutheran Observer. 


“*Our Country’ is truly a wonderful book. It Is 
by far the most notable contribution ever yet made 
to Home Mis-ionary literature.”—[Rev. John H. 
aareows. D.D., First Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 


“It contains precisely the information people 
need.”—{ Prof. R T, Ely, of Johns Hopkins Univ. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the pub- 
Ushers, 


BAEKER & TAYLOR, 
9 Bond Street, New York. 


THE GLAD REFRAIN 


Is OUR 


New Sunday School Song Book. 
Only @25.00 per 100 Cepies. 





Shee rT } 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York & Chicago. 


Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


The Robtnson dye can be 
washed like white hoe. 
Never fade,nor grow rusty. 
Do not stain nor crock skin 
or clothing. | adies’ Lisle 
and Cotton Hi SO cents 
tog1.50 per pair. Children’s 
SO) cents to $1. Sent by 
ery ee . Cotton and 
Lisle Hose dyed for 2 cents 
per pair. 
~ E. W. PECK &CO., 
99 Broadway, 











Bet. Wth and 2'st Ste., 
New York City. 





GREAT MASTERS OF 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


By ERNEST Dupuy. Sketches of the Life and Works 
ef Gogol, Turgenief, Tolstoi. With portraits 
Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, $1.25 


The intense interest now manifested in the writ 
ings of Russian authors will be quickened and 
stimulated by the apperrance of this volume, which 
gives much information cuncerning the tbree 
authors therein mentioned. 

The translator has 2)s0 added an Appendix, which 
will be found of value to those who consult the 
work. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE ROYAL SINGER. 


NEW SINGING CLASS BOOK BY L. 0. 
EMERSON. 


THE BEST OF ALL! 


Teachers of Singing Schools who examine this, the 
last ef Mr. Fmersn’s series of successive class 
books, will generally concede that it is, in some 
degree, superior to any of ita predecessors. The 
panned exer ises, the graded easy tunes for 
practice. the part songs or glees, and the church 
tunes anthems, and chants, all excel in their selec 
tion or arrang ment. 

With its happily chosen title, good and interesting 
mus'e and Weg wen attractive character, there is 
good ground for hope that it will be the “ favorite 
of the season.” 


READY SEPTEMBER Ist. 
Price, 60 cts.; $6 per dozen. 


PARLOR ORGAN GALAXY, 


A good and large collection of Reed Organ Muate, 
selected and arranged by W. F Supps. #) good 
Marches, Galops, Waltzes, Rondos Schottisches, 
etc., and 17 popular songs. covering 9% sheet music 
size pages, yet sold for the very low price of 50 cts. 





Remember our superior new Sunday-School Song 
Book, Songs of Promise (35 cts.), and our High 
School Song Book, Song Greeting (6 cts.) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


«2. AH Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 












and best Australian wool. 
and beauty and regularity of finish. 


PRIESTLEY'S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 
Yon can easily distinguish them by their softness 





They are made of the finest silk 


They are always the same in guuiidy 


weight, width, and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece, and are dyed in two 
standard shades of black. None genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ Varnished 
Board,’ showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestly Trade: Mark. 

They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
City by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros , and others. 




















PERRY & G2 ‘Pens 





For rapid writing and) 


Engrossing. ll write as 
smoothly as a lead pencil. Sam & 
ple card 5 pens sent for triaj on 


receipt of return postage, 2 cta 
Ask for Card No, 14. 


Ivison, Buaeman, Tarcon, & Co. 
Sole Agents, 763 B'war, N.¥ 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Although the officlal snnouncement of the list of 
operas and artists to be employed by the Metropolitan 
German Opera Company for the coming season will 
not be made until] September, there have appeared 
from time to time announcements which will un- 
doubtedly be verified by the officlal prospectus when it is 
given to the public. Among these rumors we lately 
saw one to the effect that the list of new operas to be 
given at the Metropolitan by the Germans includes 
Goldmark's latest work, ‘‘ Merlin.” It is in three acts ; 
the libretto is by Siegfried Lipiner, and has much of the 
supernatural embodied in it. 

The new tenors in the company are Herr Z>bel and 
Gritzinger, and, as trump card, Herr Niemann, the well- 
known tenor of the Berlin Opera-House. Since the 
return from Europe, six weeks ago, of Mr. E. C. Stanton, 
Secretary of the Metropolitan Opera-House, arrange- 
ments have been concluded by which Herr Niemann will 
come to this country. He has a fine tenor voice, which 
is famous in nearly all European musical circles. When 
Mr. Stanton left Germany the Emperor’s permission to 
allow Herr Niemann to leave the Berlin Opera-House 
had not been obtained. That permission has now been 
givea, and Herr Niemann has been granted a leave of 
absence for three months. He will probably sing the firet 
night of the season in ‘‘ Tannbiiuser” or ‘‘ Rienzi.” He 
will arrive in this country about the middle of October. 





The superstition of the fanciful friend of whom we 
recently spoke, who believes that great disasters, or the 
deaths of famous men, usually occur in groups of three, 
seems in a fair way of being sustained. For, since the 
deaths of King Louis of Bavaria and of Liszt, which 
prompted us to speak of so curfous a fancy, there has 
come the news of the death, at the age of fifty-nine, of 
Maxime Lalanne, one of the greatest of French etchers. 
M. Lalanne was a pupil of M. J. Gigoux. He was 
equally well known as an original and a reproductive 
etcher. He has been an almost constant contributor to 
the Salons since 1852, and has taught etching and char- 
coal drawing in both Paris and Bordeaux. M. Lalanne 
did many etchings for the Socié:é des Aquafortistes, 
‘‘La G.zette des Beaux-Arts,” and ‘“‘L’Art.” One of 
his notable recent works was the illustration, by etching, 
lithography, and pen and ink, of Henri Havard’s ‘“‘ La 
Hlollande 4 Vol d’Olseau.” He etched plates from na- 
ture for a book published in 1864 called ‘‘ Chez Victor 
Hugo.” 

Our friend now will be settled more than ever in his 
fancy, and will look for the next confirmation of his 
‘“‘iragle triplets” with unwavering trust in the princl- 
ples he has evolved. The word ‘‘ three,” by the way, 
recalls a small boy friend who appears to have a settled 
abhorrence of the word, which he invariably gets around 
by saying, ‘‘ One in the middle and two on the outside.” 
Recently at the table he said, ‘‘ Please give me some 
peaches—one in the middle and two on the outside!” 
His mother understood, and gave him three. 





It may be of interest to hear what the leading German 
critic has to ssy about the ‘‘ Mikado.” Dr. Hanslick, 
in a recent letter from London, remarks: ‘‘The com- 
pany at the Savoy Theater sing quite well, and are dis- 
creetly accompanied by thesmall orchestra. The music 
is chiefly in Offenbach’s manner, with traces of English 
popular melodies and Oriental music. The melodic wealth 
and the originality of Offenbach or Strauss are not to be 
found in Sullivan’s ‘ Mikado,’ but epontaneity and comic 
talent are there. The choruses, trios, quartets, and two 
extended finales betray considerable cleverness in the 
composition of concerted music ; the expertness of all 
English composers in the madrigal form betrays itself 
everywhere, and bears its fruits in this operetta like- 
wise. The first time I saw Sullivan was in the garden 
of Otto Goldschmidt. A dark young man was intro- 
duced to me as Mr. Sullivan, after which Goldschmidt 
whispered : ‘Make a note of him; he will be talked 
about some day.’” 





The name of Carl Goldmark, although familiar to 
music lovers in this country in connection with his 
‘‘Sakuntala” overture, before his opera ‘‘ The Queen of 
Sheba” made his name heard last wimter on every one’s 
tongue, is yet not very vividly associated in many 
minds, we fancy, with the composer’s actual personality, 
and so we give herewith a brief account, authorized by 
the programme of the Metropolitan Opera-House, of the 
composer of ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba” and of “‘ Merlin :” 

“Carl Goldmark is a Hungarian by birth. He mani- 
fested a strong love for music early in life, and was only 
too glad to avail himself of even the limited facilities 
for musical instruction which the little town in which 
he was born afforded. Fortunately, his natural gift for 
music enabled him to make up, by himself, what was 
wanting in the teaching he recelved. Hence, when, in 
1850, he left his town for that Mecca of musicians, 
Vienna, he was fairly proficient in violin playing. 
He found employment ip a theatrical orchestra, and 





through this occupation, coupled with the scant re- 
muneration of a music teacher, he managed to eke out a 
scant living. Before he arrived in the Austrian capital 
he had hardly touched a plano. But soon after coming 
to Vienna, he, in spite of his scant means, hired a plano, 
and begsn to teach himself to play on it—so successfully 
that in four years he appeared publicly as a pianist. He 
then took a short Conservatory course in thorough bass, 
counterpoint, and harmony. This short course was 
sufficient to start him on the right track and enable him 
to pursue his studies in composition without the ald of 
ateacher. The result was that in 1857 compositions of 
his figured for the first time on a concert programme. 
Among these was the ‘B flat msjor string Quartette,’ 
which still holds its own. 

‘* Until this time Goldmark had found only little chance 
to devote to composition, for he had to spend most of 
his time in earning his daily bread. Soon after this, 
however, he appeared as a competitor for the prize of 
an annual stipend which the Austrian Government offers 
to the author of the most meritorious composition sub- 
mitted. Goldmark won the prize, his chief competitor 
being Herbeck, who afterward, as director of the 
Imperial Opera-House, avenged himself on Goldmark 
by delaying as long as possible the production of the 
‘Queen of Sheba.’ Though the stipend which Gold- 
mark obtained through this competition was not large, 
he at once gave up his position as an orchestra player 
and his music lessons, and devoted himself entirely to 
composition. Goldmark’s first production to gain inter- 
national celebrity was his ‘ Sakuntaia ’ overture. 

‘* The ‘ Queen of Sheba’ was commenced in 1866, and 
finished in 1870. The merest chance directed Gold- 
mark’s attention to the availability of the subject for an 
opera libretto. The story runs as follows: One day, 
while passing an art store in Vienna with his friend 
Ignaz Brull, he saw a picture of the entrance of the 
Queen of Sheba into Jerusalem. ‘ What a capital sub- 
ject for a grand romantic opera!’ he exclaimed. A 
couple of daysafterward Goldmark called on Mosenthal, 
the German dramatist, and proposed that he should 
write a libretto on the subject. The matter was dis. 
cussed, Mosenthal went to work at once, and in three 
weeks enough of the libretto was ready for Goldmark 
to begin the composition of the principal numbers of the 
first act. 

‘*In 1870 the opera was completed and submitted to 
the management of the Imperial Opera-House. For 
three years, owing to the personal enmity of Herbeck, 
who declared that no work of Goldmark’s should be 
produced as long as he was manager, the work lay un- 
touched. In 1873, Professor Riedl, conductor of a 
Viennese musical society, chanced to give some num- 
bers from the opera at a private concert at the residence 
of Herr Novikoff, the Russian Ambassador. They 
were so favorably received that Mme. Novikoff made 
inquirles in regard to the work and itscomposer. Find- 
ing out the circumstances which delayed the production 
of the ‘Queen of Sheba,’ she had her husband bring 
the matter to the attention of Prince Hohenlohe, who, 
on making an investigation, ordered the immediate pro- 
duction of the work. Accordingly it was given for the 
first time in 1873, when it achieved overwhelming suc- 
cess, 

‘*Goldmark passes the summer and early fall in the 
country, composing. In October he returns to Vienna, 
and the winter and spring are spent in scoring, polish- 
ing, and refining his work of the summer. He is very 
conscientious in his work, doing nothing merely for the 
sake of money. ‘ Rubenstein and Raff,’ he once said, 
‘would make symphonies out of what I throw into my 
waste-basket.’” 








THE BUFFALO CONVENTION. 


HE American Association for the Advancement of 

Sclence adopted a novel method of enabling the 
members to recognize each other. There were over 300 
scientists in attendance, and about half of the number 
wore black badges bearing numbers corresponding to 
the numbers attached to their names in the printed 
catalogues. The more fmportant professors were not 
designated by stars or double stars, but the names of 
their colleges were given, and this answered the pur- 
pose just as well. One of the objects—perhaps the 
principal object—of the convention was, not the discus- 
sion of scientific theorles, but the bringing into personal 
relations the specialists in various lines of work. 

The proceedings were opened with an extraordinary 
prayer by the Right Rev. Bishop Coxe. It was com- 
piled, as the Bishop premised, from the writings of an 
Alexandrian Jew two thousand years ago : 

“(Wisdom vi., 17.)—Give us, O God, the spirit of wisdom, 
which they that use become the friends of God, and are 
recommended for the gifts that come from learning. In 
thy hand we are, both we and our words, all wisdom, also 
a knowledge of work. Thon hast given us certain knowl- 
edge of things that are; namely, to know how the world 
was made, and the opération of the elements ; the begin- 
ning, ending, and midst of the times, the alterations of the 
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turning of the sun and the change of the seasons ; the cir- 
cuits of years and the positions of stars; the natures of 
living creatures ; the furles of the wild beasts ; the violence 
of winds ; the reasonings of men ; the diversities of plants 
and the virtues of roots; and all such things as are either 
secret or manifest. By thy wisdom all things are done, and 
all things made new; for wisdom is privy to the mysteries 
of divine knowledge and a lover of God’s work. If a man 
desireth much experience, thy wisdom knoweth thing® of 
old, and rightly conjectureth what is to come, knowing the 
subtleties of languages and expounding myths; foreseeing 
signs and wonders and the issues of seasons and of times. 
For thou, O Lord, didst create man to be immortal, and 
madest him to be an image of thine own eternity ; but the 
thoughts of mortal man are miserable, and our devices are 
but uncertain ; for the corruptible body presseth down the 
soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind 
that museth upon many things. And hardly do we guess 
aright at things that are upon earth, and with labor do we 
find the things that are before us; but the things that are 
in heaven, who hath searched out ? Oh, send Wisdom forth 
out of the holy heavens, and from the throne of thy glory, 
that, being present, she may labor with us, that we know 
what is pleasing unto thee, and be led soberly in our 
doings, and preserved by thy power from error and mis- 
take, and so may the ways of men upon earth be reformed, 


that we may be saved through wisdom. For the whole - 


world before thee is as a little grain of the balance, yea, as 
a drop of the morning dew that falleth upon the earth ; but 
thou hast mercy upon all, and lovest the things that are, 
and abhorrest nothing which thou hast made, Thou sparest 
all, for they are thine, O Lord, thou lover of souls.’’ 

The papers which were read at the convention mani- 
fested a great deal of scientific enthusiasm, mingled 
with a certain amount of sclent!fic narrowness and cant. 
Most of them were not of a nature to be of interest to any 
one outside of the few who were engaged in the same 
work as the essayists. Recognizing this, the Association 
{is divided into six or eight sections, each representing a 
distinct science. The proceedings of the sections devoted 
to geology, chemistry, and mathematics would be of 
no interest to the general public. One would naturally 
think that the same might be true of the section devoted 
to anthropology. But such is not the case. The paper 
read by the Vice-President of the section, Horatio Hale, 
of Clinton, N. Y., upon the ‘ Origin of Languages and 
the Antiquity of Speaking Man,” was a very suggestive 
one. His conclusions were summed up as follows: 

“We find that the ideas of the antiquity of man which 
have prevailed of late years, and more especially since Lyel! 
published his notable work on the subject, must be con- 
siderably modified. No doubt, if we are willing to give 
the name of man to a half-brutish being, incapable of 
speech, whose only human accomplishments were those of 
using fire and of making a single clumsy stone implement, 
we must allow to this being an existence of vast and as yet 
undefined duration, shared with the mammoth, the woolly 
rhinoceros, and other extinct animals. But if, with many 
writers, we term the beings of this race the precursors of 
man, and restrict the name of men to the members of the 
speaking race that followed them, then the first appearance 
of man, properly so styled, must be dated at about the time 
to which it was ascribed before the discoveries of Boucher 
de Perthes had startled the civilized world ; that is, some- 
where between six thousand and ten thousand years ago. 
And this man who thus appeared was not a being of feeble 
powers, a dull-witted savage, on the mental level of the 
degenerate Australian or Hottentot of our day. He pos- 
sessed and manifested, from the first, intellectual faculties 
of the highest order, such as none of his descendants have 
surpassed. His speech, we may be sure, was not a mere 
mumble of disjointed sounds, framed of interjections and 
of imitations of the cries of beasts and birds. It was, like 
every language now spoken anywhere on earth by any tribe, 
however rude or savage, a full, expressive, well-organized 
speech, complete in all its parts. The first men spoke be- 
cause they possessed, along with the vocal organs, the cere- 
bral faculty of speech. As Professor Max Miiller has well 
said, ‘that faculty was an instinct of the mind, as irresist- 
ible as any other instinct.’ It was as impossible for the 
first child endowed with this faculty not to speak, in the 
presence of a companion similarly endowed, as it would be 
for a nightingale or a thrush not to caro! to its mate. The 
same faculty creates the same necessity in our days; and 
its exercise by young children, when accidentally isolated 
from the teachings and influence of grown companions, will 
readily account for the existence of all the diversities of 
speech on our globe.”’ 


It was in the Economic section that one heard discussed 
the problems in which most people are interested, and 
which every one feels competent to discuss, Dr, Cum- 
mings, of Evanston, discussed ‘‘ Capitalists and Labor- 
ers,” and favorei arbitration. Mr. Muller. of Ann 
Arbor, read a paper upon the ‘‘ Practical Method of 
Introducing Phonetic Spelling.” He despatred of per- 
suading the present generation to learn the new method, 
but thought that children should learn it, and not waste 
their time over the systemless system now in use. Mr. 
Jastrow read a paper upon ‘‘Centenarlanism in the 
United States.” He thought that only one case out of 
twenty-five of those sald to have reached one hundred 
years is genuine. Among whites he thought that one 
case in three might be genuine. The number of negroes 
who are one hundred years old seems to be quite as 
remarkable as the number born on Christmas, Probs- 
bly the reason in both cases is the same, 
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LIVE VERSES, 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


‘The harbor lights are dim with smoke 
Which hangs about the under sky, 
And wraps the simple fisherfoik 
In lurid mist as they go by. 
Along the shore the wind blows free, 
Keen twilight kisses the wan sea 
Far out ; steer thither, watch with me 
The tender stars come out on high. 


The esky is deepening overhead ; 

The sail flaps loose ; the wind has died ; 
The water laps the boat like lead ; 

Faint ripples plash against the side, 
And shimmer with unearthly light ; 
The harbor lights are out of sight ; 
We drift into a starless night 

Together on the ebbing tide. 


How still—how strange! The tide is slack, 
We eddy round—we drift no more. 
What swell is that which sweeps us back 
To where the gathering breakers roar 
About the pale, unlighted land ? 
Can any tell if we shall stand 
Safe in the morning hand in hand 
Upon the steep and rock-bound shore ” 
—| Boston Advertiser. 


BEYOND HIS POWER. 


A man can build a mansion 

And farnish it throughout ; 

A man can build a palace 

With lofty walls and stout; 

A man can build a temple 

With high and spacious dome : 
But no man in the world can build 
That precious thing called—Home, 


No, ’tis our happy faculty, 
© women, far and wide, 
To turn a cot or palace 
Into something else beside, 
Where brothers, sone, and husbands tired, 
With willing footsteps come ; 
A place of rest, where love abounds — 
A perfect kingdom—Home. 
—[Ione L. Jones, 


SHE WANTED TO HEAR IT AGAIN. 


He sat on a bicycle as straight as an icycle, 
and she on a tricycle rode by his side. 


He talked like a jolly fop, and naught could 
his folly stop, with all kinds of jolly pop 
enlivening the ride. 


At last, incidentally, more instinctively than 
mentally, he grew sentimentally saccharine 
sweet. 


And he told with intensity of love’s strong 
propensity, its force and immensity, its 
fervor and heat. 


Just then o’er some hammocks he sprawled 
out kerflammux, and she thought, What a 
lummux to tumble just then ! 


But he climbed to his station, while she said 
with elation, ‘‘ Renew your narration—say 
it over again.”’ —|[ Life. 


SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE, 


Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone ; 

For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own. 


Sing, and the hills will answer ; 
Sigh, it is lost on the air. 

The echoes bound to a joyous sound, 
But shrink from voicing care. 


Rejoice, and men will seek you ; 
Grieve, and they turn and go, 

They want full measure of all your pleasure, 
But they do not need your woe. 


Be glad. and your friends are many ; 
Be sad, and you lose them all. 

There are none to decline your nec'ared wine, 
Bat alone you must drink life’s gall. 


Feast, and your halls are crowded ; 
Fast, and the world goes by. 

Succeed and give, and it helps you to live, 
But no man can help you die. 


There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a large and lordly train. 
But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain. 
—[Anopymous. 


DAISIES ON THE FARM, 


She painted them on canvas 
With a rapt, artistic air ; 
She wore them in her bodice, 

And in her raven hair ; 





She thought farm life idyllic, 
And said its greatest charm 

Was lent it by the daisies, 
The daisies on the farm. 


‘*Do you not love the daisies ?”’ 
To the farmer’s son she saith, 
But all the praise he uttered 
Was underneath his breath ; 
It sounded energetic, 
But she felt a vague alarm 
That he did not love the daisies, 
The daisies on the farm. 


She read to him a poem, 

A pastoral complete ; 
He seemed unsympathetic, 

Though her voice was very sweet. 
With some repressed emotion 

His face grew dark and warm, 
For its burden was the daisies, 

The daisies on the farm. 


Soon the charming summer boarder 
To her city home returned ; 
For a soul of higher longing 
Her esthetic nature yearned. 
And the farmer’s son, undaunted, 
With his scythe upon his arm, 
Went to battle with the daisies, 
The daisies on the farm. 
—(Texas Silt!ngs. 








A MONSTER PETITION. 


In the interests of various causes, says 
the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” some lengthy 
petitions have recently been presented to 
our House of Commons; but the docu- 
ment in course of preparation by the 
World’s Women’s Temperance Union will 
probably take a leading place in the his- 
tory of monster petitions. This inter- 
national union, half a dozen or so of 
whose oflicerse—all ladies, of course—re- 
spectively reside in London, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Ontario, Honolulu, Christ 
Church (New Zealand), Berlln, and Ant- 
werp, is this year presided over by Mrs. 
Lucas, the sister of John Bright. It an- 
nounces {ts ‘‘ watchwords” as ‘‘ Agitate ! 
Organize !’ and {ts objects ‘‘ the overthrow 
of the use and sale of stimulants and nar- 
cotics the world around.” With a view 
to the advancement of these principles it 
has been resolved to secure a gigantic 
petition ‘‘to the Governments of the 
world, collectively and severally,” which 
will be signed by women only, and be 
translated into the language of every na- 
tion and be circulated in every country. 
The complete list of the names secured 
will be presented to each Government, 
commencing with the American Congress 
and the Dominion and British Parlia- 
ments. It is estimated that at least five 
years will be required to complete the peti- 
tion, which is to represent as fully as pos- 
sible ‘‘the women of the whole world.” 
A Continental lady, who will subsequently 
proceed to Scandinavia for the same pur- 
pose, is now in England making arrange- 
ments for obtaining the signatures of the 
women of Great Britain. This remark- 
able petition reads : 


“Honored Rulers, Representatives, and 
Brothers—We, your petitioners, although 
belonging to the physically weaker sex, are 
strong of heart to love our homes, our native 
land, and the world’s family of nations. We 
know that when the brain of man is clear, 
his heart is kind, his home is happy, his 
country prosperous, and the world grows 
friendly. But we know that alcoholic stim- 
ulants and opium, which crazeand cloud the 
brain, make misery for man and all the world, 
and, most of all, for us and for our children. 
We know these stimulants and opiates are 
sold under legal guarantees, which make the 
Governments partners in the traffic, by ac- 
cepting as revenue a portion of its profits, 
and that they are forced by treaties upon 
populations either ignorant or unwilling. 
We have no power to prevent this great 
iniquity, under which the whole world groans 
aud staggers, but you have power to cleanse 
the flags of every clime from the stain of 
their complicity with this unmingled curse. 
We therefore come to you with the united 
voices of representative women of every civ- 
ilized nation under the sun, beseeching you 
to strip away the safeguards and sanctus of 
the law from the drink traffic and the opium 
trade, and to protect our homes by the total 
prohibition of this twofold curse of civili- 
zation throughout all the territory over 
which your Government extends,”’ 








R.H. MACY & CO, 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T,, 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 


SUMMER SEASON. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
James M’Creery & Co, 


HAVE OPENED THEIR EARLY 
IMPORTATIONS OF SILKS, VEL- 


VETS AND PLUSHES, AND ARE 
NOW EXHIBITING COMPLETE 


ASSORTMENTS IN RIOH AND 
EXOLUSIVE DESIGNS, AN EXAM- 
INATION IS INVITED. 


Broadway, cor. i ith Street, 
New York. 








“‘OhoVisiteth the Fatherless and 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED. for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. - 


His last and crowning life work, brim fall of thrilling in 
ext, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, aise 
‘laughter and tears,” it sells at sight to all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted, —Men and Women. $100 
to 8200 a month made. Oy Distance no hindrance as we 
give FErtra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars te 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


&Y ELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denominations 
Burp ror CaTaLocum 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker $+. W.Y 





-A book of 100 pages, 
EWSPAPE The best book for an 
advertiser to consult, be 
he experienced or other- 

RTISIN wise. It contains lists 

of newspapers and esti- 


mates of the cost of ad- 
vertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the tnformation he requires, while 
for him who will invest one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be made to 
do so by slight changes easily arrived at by corre- 
spondence. One hundred and fifty-three editions 
have been fasue? Sent, postpaid, to any address 
for 10 cents Apply to GEO. P. ROWE co., 
NEWSPAPER A ERTISING BUREAU, W Spruce 
St. (Printing House 8q.), New York. 


~ UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
bt Anstons oe bodere, Wernnel A") sotee 
for cataisgue and supplement of over 7,000 sab 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
328 Washington &t., Boston, Mass, 





. . 

French, German, Spanish, Italian. 

You ean, by ten weeks’ study, master either of thesy 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business cor» 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrateé 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 tee 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sampl copy, 

art L., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. pa 


G CO. 
Boston, Masi, 
—~ send SIX Cents 
| for asample 


} | INENE 


hb. | COLLAR 

whom, Angele, Raphael, Murillo. | sag Pair of Cutt. 
Indispensable and ecox.omical fur hot weather. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 


REVERSIBLE COLLARCO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 


WALTER’S PARK SANITARIUM, 


Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 

This famous health resort is open for the re 
ception of guests all the year. @ magnificence 
of tts surroundings ; its entire freedom from mosqul- 
toesand malaria; 1,000 feet above tide water ; with 
the air of Colorado, the scenery of the Catskills 
with pure spring water, and the most succeseful 
management, it has given to Wernersville a national 
reputation. Baths, iwedish movements, massa ge, 
electricity, orchards, gardens, vineyard, dairy, 
livery. Send forcircular, Address 

ROBERT WALTER, MM. D. 




















Widow in their Affliction.’ | \7 pays ‘gett gur Ruder Frinting Stamps. Sam- 


ples free. J. M. Mitten & Co., Cleveland, O. 
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“THE SANATORIUM AT DANSYILLE, NEW YORK, 


My 
iy 
ap 


es 


Is a Health Institution for the treatment of all forms of chronic diseases, especially 
those due to overwork. Beautiful location, among hills of Genesee Valley. Pure 
air ; pure water ; climate especially mild and equable. Building absolutely Fire-Proof, 


and Heated by Steam. Open all the Year, 


Fall and Winter Months the Best for 


Invalids, Prices from $10 per week upwards. 


(=> Special discount to Clergymen during September and Octobar. 


For {fllus- 


trated descriptive pamphlet address the Medical Superintendents, 
Drs. Jackson & Leffingwell, Dansville, N. Y. 





The Best Known Remedy for Summer Complaints 
CAN BE OBTAINED BY 


Any Person in the United States. 


Fifty years of success in New England has proved that DR. SETH ARNOLD'S 
BALSAM is the best of all known remedies for the cure of Cholera Morbus, Cramps, 
Cholera Infantum, Colic, Diarrhoea and Dysentery, and all kinds of Summer Bowel Com- 


plaints. 


A bottle sent by mail on the receipt of twenty-five cents. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AGAINST HOME MANUFACTURE. 


There has lately been published in your papera series 
of articles en home decoration, under the title of “A 
Little Brown House.” I read them with much interest 
at first, for know, O Editor, that ours is a poor minister's 
family, where the minimum of money must do the 
meximum of furnishing. But, although I read each 
article carefully, I was disappointed in my hope of find- 
ing something that would help me. Why? The story 
of the « fforts made by the mistress of the ‘‘ Little Brown 
House” to render her home bright and pretty was well 
to'd, and seemed very lifelike. But I have seen the other 
side of the tapestry, snd am disenchanted. I have tried 
some of those household embellishments of which she 
speaks. I too have purchased Turkey red, and burlaps, 
and cheese-cloth (which I believe she does not mention), 
and tried to make our house more attractive by their 
means, But, afteralong course of trials with them, and 
with the home-made furniture that resulted from the 
glowing accounts that we read in the papers, where 
packing-boxes can be made into anything from toilet 
tables to lounges, and become useful and beautiful pieces 
of furniture, I have given them all up, and gone back 
to the old way of saving up my spare pennies and 
denying myself personal adornments in order to become 
a purchaser instead of manufacturer. And why did I 
thus abandon my efforts with cheap material? For 
just this reason: cheese-cloth and Turkey red are, to 
my eye, not beautiful. The red is glaring, the cheese- 
cloth coarse. Thesame can be said of cheap cretonnes, 
calicoes, etc. Then my toflet tables and other furni 
ture, when finished, were, with my best endeavors, only 
elaborate shams. Thetrail of the packing-case was over 
them all. The cheap cretonnes and cambrics faded 
before my disappointed eyes like a June sunrise, almost 
as soon as I had them in place. The rickety tables we 
were afraid to trust a lamp upon, and the barrel chairs 
and uncomfortable lounges no one dared to sit upon. 
The ottomans we constructed were substantial enough, 
but who wants to sit upon an ottoman? Some of these 
articles sti!l survive in the garret, but the name of those 
that have perished is legion. 

Now, my sdviceto those who are about to do likewise 
is—Don’t. What would I have them do? Just this. 
Strong, well-made furniture can now be purchased at 
any furniture warehouse very cheaply, and even if it 
should cost mcre than perhaps may be thought possible 
to epend, yet in the end it will be more economical. 
Pretty ash chamber sults, or, cheaper still, painted sets 
of delicate design, are now within the reach of almost 
every one’s. purse, and are worth more to the purchaser, 
both in durability and beauty, than any sham furniture. 
Artistic wall papers and earved chairs and lovely bric a- 
brac may be beyond our means, but there is no reason why 
we should not have substantial, plain, comfortable furnt- 
ture, even if we have to go without a new dress or bon- 
pet now and then to help the family purse ; and I ought 
to know, for I am the daughter of a minister whose 
annual salary Is only five hundred dollars, and who has 
no other means of support. Discard the shams, and 
thus save yourself much vexation of spirit, and, at times, 
mortification, and make your house truly homelike, for 
a sham is opposed to the very spirit of home. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


AN OLD-TIME PREACHER. 


I notice in the column of Ministerlal Personals, in 
your issue of July 22, the announcement of the death of 
Elder Thomas P. Dudley, at Lexington. Ky., the head 
of the sect of ‘‘Old Particular Baptists,” otherwise 
variously called Anuti-Mission, Hardshell Baptists, or 
Old Se ool B:ptists. 

In 1844-45 I was residing in Georgetown, Ky., and 
had the pleasure of an acquaintance with Elder Dudley, 
and heard him preach several] times. He was a brother 
of the eminent medical professor, Dr. B. W. Dudley, of 
Lexington, Ky , who gatned a world-wide reputation for 
his numerous and successful operations for nephritic 
calculus, and was not, I think, inferior to his brother 
in intellectual power or in brilliant oratory. He was, 
moreover, a man of spotless reputation and of great con- 
scientiousness. But he was at the head of a waning 
cause, and all his eloquence could not make it popular 
or prosperous. He was tall, of commanding figure, of 
sad countenance, yet magnetic in his address. 

The O d School, Old Particular, or Anti Mission Bap- 
tists, of whom there were at one time large numbers in 
the older Southern States, were, it should be explained 
for the benefit of your younger readers, hyper Calvinists 
in their views, holding firmly to the doctrine of election 
in its most « ffensive form—that only the elect from before 
the foundation of the world could possibly be saved, 
that God had created a part of mankind on purpose to 
damn them, that no child dying in infancy could be 
saved, and that the elect in heaven would rej ice in the 
tortures of the lost, etc , etc. It was a hard and rugged 








hearts had some remaining tenderness in them migh 


preach them, though with aching hearts. 
Dudley preach in the winter of 1845 


saved ?” 


be saved, because they were not of theelect. He then 
came to another divisionof his discourse: ‘‘ And what, 
my brethren, shall we say about the little children ? 
We believe that the Bible teaches that there are m!lllons 
of infants inhell. I will notsay, as some of my brethren 
have said, that hell is paved with the skulls of little 
children, for that is too irreverent in speaking of such a 
subject ; but they could not be of the elect, and for them 
Christ has not died. Poor little ones! it seems to me 
that heaven will be less heaven for the cries of those 
little ones, innocent, yet tortured because of Adam’s sin.” 
He paused, stretched himself up to his full height, and, 
wiping the perspiration, and, as I thought, the tears, 
from his face, he continued : ‘‘ It is a horrible doctrine, 
my brethren ; my whole heart revolts at it; I would 
not believe it or preach it if I could help it, if I did not 
believe it was taught in Gd’s Word : for in yonder grave- 
yard” (pointing to one near thechurch) “‘ lie seven of my 
own little ones, some of them notaspanlong.”  B. 


THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 


It seems to me that there is one aspect of the first part 
of Genesis as an account of creation which has not been 
sufficiently taken into account. It does not explain every- 
thing, but it does some things, And that is, that this— 
say, the first chapter—must have been given as a revela- 
tion, in the form of a drama or panorama, which Moses, 
or some one else to whom this dramatic vision was 
given, reported in terms of his own experience. The 
facts are not perfectly related or proportioned. But 
it isa fair account of what happened. It is marvel- 
ous how accurate, as judged by what we now know, 
this chapter is. There are some things which seem 
more like the account of a truthful child than of a man 
learned in the sclence of our time. The distinctions 
made between grass, herbs, and trees, the prominence 
given to the “‘great whales,” seem like a child; and 
the relation of the sun and stars to the earth is accurate 
only in the limited sense that all things are related from 
the earth’s point of view. This is very valuable knowl- 
edge; was especially so before knowledge came from 
apy other sources about it; and it was the only knowl- 
edge possible. If God had dictated an account of the 
creation perfectly complete, according to his scientific 
knowledge, nobody then, in the childhood of the 
race, could have understood it—perhaps not now. The 
knowledge must be fitted to the capacity ; and how could 
it be done except by giving a vision of it to some good 
man, and having him report it the best he could? 
For this purpose it must be dramatized—laid out in 
scenes and acts. The perspective of time must be sac- 
rificed first, as the story of years is played on the stage 
in a few hours. The arrangement of ‘‘ days” is most 
natural. It must have been revealed, for at that period 
of the world so much knowledge of the earliest things 
could not possibly bave come in any other way. It 
might have been dictated, but it seems quite clear that 
it was rather reported. After man began to live on 
the earth, he had to report what he actually saw 
and did. This is history, and it is noticeable how 
much poorer quality some of this later reporting has. 
There is a dignity in this account of the creation not 
matched in the chapters which immediately follow. 
As we come to later periods the dignity increases 
again, for other reasons. Who received this vision 
we do not know. Nor can we tell in Genesis just 
how mucb is ineluded in this; but it is probably the 
full account of the creation, including mankind—the 
first chapter as we have it, and perhaps more. It is 
genuine knowledge, divinely given, as the best that 
could be received. W.E MarTuer. 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 


In The Christian Union of August 5 an article with 
the above heading suggests a truth or twosuch as might 
tuterest our Orientalists. As regards the origin of man, 
such as the Hebrews have written down, Lenormant 
seems to have a correct idea of the matter in one respect. 
The early Chaldeans and Hebrews had the same tradi 
tions of origin; and these traditions were evidently 
founded on the same forms of language, for the speech 
of the two peoples had resemblances, as those of the ] rish, 
Gaelic, and Welsh. Theold people of Mesopotamia said 
their race came from the chomr. This was a name for 











faith, and the members of these churches whose 


the thick, bituminous matter which oozed from trees, 








be excused if they revolted in secret from some of these 
doctrines ; but some of the ministers, good men and 
true according to their light, did hold them boldly, and 


I shall never forget one sermon which I heard Elder 
His text 
was, according to my recollection, ‘‘ Who then shall be 


With great eloquence and the most logical reasoning 
(for he was a very profound scholar) he had described 
the different classes who would not be saved, and, while 
classifying them according to their various sins and evil 
deeds, he made prominent the fact that they cowld not 








t | such as the turpentine, the gopher-wood, etc. Chomr was 
also the well known, familiar word for ‘‘ love” or ‘‘ life,” 
visible in many shapes. It may be recognized in the 
Arab ‘‘ Cubra,” a love goddess ; in ‘*‘ Amor,” in ‘‘ Aphro- 
dite,” and in a hundred other forms of speech all 
over the world. The early tribes went straight to the 
point when they said, simply, that men came from the 
chomr. But old ideas usually suffer in the lapse of 
time. The Hebrew reformers thought a chenge in that 
manner of speaking would benefit the morals of society, 
and in their improved account of man’s origin they 
turned the chomr into ofer or aafr, a term signifying 
‘‘sand ” and the “‘dust” of the ground. The evidences 
of such a purpose are such as to seem {ncontrovertible ; 
and {it may be considered wonderful that none of the 
rabbis or other Orlentalists of the last two thousand years 
should have glanced at the fact. They have overlooked 
a thousand matters of a similar kind, for the Hebrew 
writings swarm with equlvocations and words of double 
meaviog. St. Jerome and many other notable Chris- 
tian writers have recorded thelr testimony to the same 
effect. W. Dz 
BROOKLYN. 


THE UNSENTIMENTAL VIEW. 


[A subscriber sends us extracts from a letter recelved 
from a friend in Arizona, discussing the position of The 
Christian Union upon the Indian question.—Eps | 

. . . We hoped to vistt the ranch this summer, 
but the Indians are so bad that H. says, ‘‘ No.” One of 
the late Christian Unions has an article on seeing the 
Indian prisoners that were taken from here to Florida. 
The same dark eyed females that are spoken of 80 
freely follow their braves, not from a sense of ‘‘in- 
jured heart” and ‘‘unredressed wrongs,” but because 
they are the dogs for their masters, to do the work 
and wait upon their lords; they are the same that 
invent every species of torture that brutes can conceive 
for the torment of their unhappy prisoners. They, as 
prisoners, have been treated humanely, and those very 
same braves that now, as prisoners, talk so poetically, 
would be false to every pledge of peace they have 
made, and kill and plunder, if they had the chance. 

I have never read Mrs Jackscn's ‘‘ Century of Dls- 
honor,” referred to in the Union ; they say it refers to the 
Camp Grant massacre, in 1871. There ae not many per- 
sons here that regard it asa dishonor, but as a case of 
necessity, the camping-place of the Indians being their 
stronghold for the women and plunder obtained in their 
marauding trips against whites and other Indian tribes. 
No one was safe two miles out of Tucson ; and the expe- 
dition was made up of whites, Papagoes, and Pimas. 
The avnibilation of the post did more to terrorizs the 
Indians and force them upon the reservation than any- 
thing else. I did not intend to write so much on the 
Indian ; but it is an all absorbing topic here, and one 
gets disgusted with such sickly, sentimental publica- 
tions about creatures that have a good reservation to 
live on, plenty of rations, but who do not want to do 
anything except kill and steal. Unless the Govern. 
ment does more than it is now doing, there will be added 
more ‘‘ chapters of dishonor” in Arizona. I would like 
the philanthropists that see so well (far off), and feel so 
deeply (*ith their scalps on) to come out here and fra- 
ternize with these ‘‘gullty but wronged people,” 






















































A FORM OF DEVIL WORSHIP. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

About a year ago the Governor of Ceylon and its 
dependencies made a visit to our peninsula, and a grand 
dinner was given in his honor. During the whole dinner. 
time wine flowed like water. 1 watched the few Hindu 
gentlemen who were present. They sat erect, wiih the 
dignity of men who have not sold their birthright, and, 
in the presence of the Governor and cfficlals of high 
position, refused wine. 

I had a conversation not long since with a Moor man. 
He pointed to a liquor shop a few steps from his, kept 
hy a prominent member of a Christisn church, and told 
me that if he were to sell liquor he could easily make a 
fortune ; but, said he, ‘‘ I should scorn to cell ]'quor. I 
should scorn to touch even an empty liquor botue.” 

Is it to be wondered at that the hea'hen associate in 
their minds drunkenness with the Christian religion ? 
Many Hindu parents are afraid of the example of 
Englishmen. I knew an Eoglish inepector of schools to 
take out his bottle of brandy and drink from it in the 
presence of the whole school. The Hindus are afraid 
to send their sons to English colleges for fear that they 
will follow the example of the professors and learn to 
drink. 

A certain Englishman, notorious for his drunkenness 
and evil deeds, was after his death worshiped by the 
natives as a devil, and, wishing to cffer what they 
thought would be most acceptatle to him, they broke 
bottles filled with brandy over his grave. 

In behalf of the 1 040 000 000 heathen, shall we not 
reform ? Yours truly, M. Fritca, 








OoDOOVILLE, JAFFNA, CEYLON, June 8, 1886, 
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Aug, 26, 1886. THE CHRISTIAN UNION uy 
‘FINANCIAL. figures of the improving outlook for rafl-| so the sardines are sent up with startling] ORPRPIOKR OF THD 


The money market, until late in the 
week, progressed in {is tendency toward 
greater stringency, reaching quite high 
rates, At times money has loaned at 
twenty-five per cent. during the week 
past, but the average rate in open market 
has been about seven per cent. to elght per 
cent.; the closing rate, however, is about 
five per cent. While this activity came 
suddenly to Wall Street, and also took 
the banks themselves by surprise, it is not 
without its compensations. It has antici- 


pated the inevitable activity which would , 


have arisen later in the season, and has 
probably to a certain extent discounted 
the latter, for it has set ip motion natural 
measures of relief—first, in drawing to 
New York near-by money which has been 
lying idle in tributary depositories or 
in investors’ hands; second, in influenc- 
ing the Government to issue extraordi 

pary calls for the redemption of bonds to 
the ex'ent of $25 000 000 in two weeks, 
which will at least release from the 
Treasury $10 000000. during the next 
thirty days; third, and by far the most 
important, it bas started, as we intimated 
it would, gold shipments from the other 
side. Already, on this last account, over 
$2,000 000 has been drawn from the 
banks of England and Paris, and large 
sums will undoubtedly be speedily added 
tothese thipments. The temporary effect 
which this brief stringency has had on 
the markets for securities has been 
to test the strength of the latter, and to 
sift out the weaker elements whicb 
follow and encumber an unbroken rising 
tendency in stecks and bonds; so that 
the strong element which leads the 
present tendency is today much 
better prepard to resist any serious 
attack than it was two weeks ago, for, ip 
addition to this sifting process, there have 
accompanied the flurry and unsettlement 
large sales on short account, which enter 
into and form a real practical foundation 
for higher prices, for the man who sells 
stock short sejls that which he has not 
got, and must, therefore, sooner or later 
enter the market as a purchaser, to supply 
these short sales. The great weight of 
capital now is unquestionably on the side 
of a bull campaign, and the interests are 
so large and important on this side that 
all this strength will again unite to sus. 
tain and advance prices. If the purpose 
were simply to advance quotations arbi 
trarily and by sheer weight of money, 
without any legitimate basis for such a 
process, of course the men engaged in it 
could have no cause for expecting to enlist 
the sympathy and support of the public 
But we have shown in this column, in pre 
vious issues, that there is a substantial basis 
for better prices than have ruled, in the 
improving tendencies of genera) trade, in 
the increasing volume of exports, in the 
surety of a large wheat crop, the certainty 
of a large cotton crop, and also in the fact 
that in several of the European countries 
as well as in India the wheat crop is dem- 
onstrated, by careful estimates, to be 
much smaller than last year, insuring a 
heavier foreign demand and better prices 
for our own surplus yield of this cereal 

But the near cause which naturally and 
easily works for an improvement is found 
in such figures as are now, and for two or 
three months have been, published respect. 
ing railway returns, lists of which, in de- 
tall, we have given to our readers from 
week to week and from month to month. 
And now, as the week closes, we have the 
returus coming in for the second week of 
August, which maintain the same favor 
able complexion of former weeks, For 
instance; we quote the increase for the 
second week of this month over that of 
the same week of 1885. The Northwest 
road {ncreases, in round figures, $107 000 ; 
the Wabash Company, $68,000; Louts- 
ville & Nathvilie, $43 000; Canadian 
Pacific, $27,000 ; Lake Evite & Western, 
$11 000; St. Louts & San Francisco, 
$15 000 ; Si. Paul, $29,000; Ohio & Mis 

sissippi, $25,000; and Denver & Riv 
Grande, $7,000. These are really sample 





ways, and constitute an urquestionable 
basis for higher valuations. The bond mar- 
ket is well sustained. Speculative bonds, 
as a rule, are in more request, for the pos- 
sibilities of the lower priced income bonds 
and debentures, while the higher priced 
aresought after for theirsureincomes. The 
Texas & Pacific scheme for reorganizing 
has been modified, and is now an assured 
success, hence the strength of all classes of 
bonds on this line. The Wabash Company 
will soon follow with its perfected plan, 
and furnish reasons for better prices for 
its bond issues, independent of the remark. 
able earnings which the road is making 
The Boston defalcations have had their 
effect as disturbing elements in the growth 
of general confidence in the improving 
condition, but will hardly remain a dis- 
turbing factor any longer. Prices at the 
close are not much, if any, lower than a 
week ago, the depression occasioned by 
activity in money having passed away for 
the time at least. The bank statement 
below exhibits a marked contraction in 
loans, and a greater one in deposits, but 
the change in reserve is unimportant, 
leaving still about $7 000,000 of surplus 
reserve in the city banks. 


TOMB, GOCTORIGS 605. cciccce uses $7,017,500 
Specie, increase,........... hide 796,800 
Lega! tenders, decrease......... 4,055,800 
Deposits, decrease ......... ... 11,142 600 
Reserve, decrease ............. 473,350 








EDITORIAL DIFFICULTIES IN TEXAS. 


Mr. H. Wol writes to the ‘‘ Pall Mali 
Gazette” as follows: The following an- 
nouncement, sent me by a friend in Texas, 
may interest you as throwing some light 
on the dangers of j urnalism in tnat coun- 
iry. It was pinned on to the door of the 
‘Record” office. If sultable, kindly 
publish. Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 
H. Wol. 

‘The proprietor of the ‘Sunken Valley 
Daily Record’ regrets to have to announce 
to his subscribers that the paper will not be 
{esued to day, owing to the sudden decease 
of the editor, Mr. E. J. L Coker. Mr. Coker 
was sitting in his office yesterday, cngaged 
in his editorial duties, when Colonel Ralph 
MacGce suddenly burst into his room, and 
addressing Mr. Coker as ‘You piebald 
dogwalloper,’ demarded to know what he 
meant by alluding to him (Colonel Mac 
Gce) a8 ‘a whisky-absorbing, poison pur 
veying importation from Dubiin’ in last 
Friday's issue of the ‘ Record.’ Withoui 
giving Mr, Coker time toreply, he fired 
four shots at him from his six-shooter, the 
last of which struck Mr. Coker in the 
mouth, killing him instantly. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the proprietor woulu 
have no hesitation in characierizing this 
as a dastardly and unprovoked outrage on 
a defenseless man; but as Colonel Mac 
Gee has since called at the ‘ Record ‘ of. 
fice, and, in the handsomest manner possi 
ble, offered ‘ to serve any dogerned paper- 
spoiler’on the staff in the same way,’ he 
feels loth to criticise too harshly the rash 
act of a man evidently laboring under a 
strong sense of injury. The proprieto: 
has arranged with a gentleman (16 st. 4 1b 
from ‘down East’) who will in future 
undertake the editorship of the ‘ Record,’ 
and who hopes, by a moderate but firm 
use of the revolver, to cement and bina 
those bonds of mutual respect and esteem 
which have so long existed between the 
‘Record ’ and its subscribers. The charge 
for announcing births, marriages, and 
shooting parties remains as heretofore.” 








SARDINES AND A SICILIAN BREAKFAST 
—It is safe to say that the sardines of 
Messina are not to be surpassed, though 
they may possibly be equaled. Like 
Greenwich whitebait, they are rather a 
specialty of the place. The waiter breathes 
4 shrill whisper through the speaking-tube 
which communicates from the ground 
floor to the kitchen. A satisfactory re 
sponse Comes very promptly in the shape 
vf a faint sound of frizziing. As the 
whitebait are merely immersed for some 





seconds in a wirework cage in boiling oil, 


celerity, considering the I'alian habit of 
procrastination. The tiny fish, delicately 
browned, are served on a soft bed of 
frizzled parsley. By way of condiment, 
there are simply a couple of sliced lemons, 
and the result is so tempting, so fragrantly 
appetizing, that you scarcely take time to 
disengage the fish from the bones. Should 
you have followed up the sardines by the 
veal cutlet the waiter willsurely have rec- 
ommended, or by what he is pleased to 
call a filet, you will have cause to repent 
it, though the man is not to be blamed for 
suggesting them, as both dishes are popular 
with the ordinary patrons. If you are 
wise you will have ordered green peas or 
asparagus, which seem to flourish in the 
Sicillan gardens all the year round. After 
these you can hardly do betier than to call 
for macaroni @ lacréme or with tomato 
sauce, having taken the precaution of 
warning the cook to boil the macaroni 
sufficiently. Should the quails chance to 
be in, they are sure to be plump and 
delicate; the chickens, which may be 
fried in sweet oil, are generally good and 
fat, though scarcely equal to the capons 
of Bresse ; and for dessert, or indeed with 
the bourgeois soups, the grated Parmesan 
cheese is always delicious ; while you may 
crown your repast in the early spring with 
@ profusion of magnificent mountain 
straw berries. —[ Black wood’s Magazine, 








SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds 7 to per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest. Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
Cu., in sums of @200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Princtpa) and interest Coupons made and 
remitted to lender without char; a iy LO 

VIN THE UNION, Fift ears’ ox 
rience. Ample capital. Wide Seaanee ons. Ker 
to ** The Congregationalist.” Send for form, cireu 
lar, and references before you inycst elhowhere 


W. B. CLARK & CO.,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


O/SA FCS% 


/O INVESTMENT. 


Guaranteed Firsi Mortgage Bonds, netiing 

to 8 percent. semi-annualinterest. Pro mpt 
payment of principal and interest remitted free of 
neapelis ans secured on Real Estate in Min- 
8 or improved farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 

akota, worth three to six times the loan, 

a se) locations. Refer to National Bank 

Commerce Miancapelie, and Banks general 

Before investi pe away and culars to 


SH. BAKER a 


6% To 8% 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg lowa imeorporate , witha paid up cap 
(ta! of %500,000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dakots, offer first ee es Loans in 
lowa, Minn, Dakota, and Neb., bo eat, bebentur 





JER wins APOL Ie Mine 
Jiimn.,» or 
45 Exchange PL. Now York 





lnierest Guaranteed, Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), ranning 10 
ries secured by Mortgage loans + sited with the 

ercantile Trust 4'o., N. ¥. It also issues De 
mand Certificates of Deposit at5 on cent. interest 
Write for pamphlet and references, 

Home Office, Emmetabarg, Io 
E. 8 Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau St. , N.Y. 





Cholee Farm Loans 
q Negotiated by the 
" otter County Bank 


Ge etry: sburg, Dakota. 


bay IN Vv EST Sound aol Patlable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F. M. Perkins, L. H. Perkins 
Tetstlead LAWRENCE, KAN. Secretary. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $259,000. 
Coretens Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 
ia N.Y. Unrivatied facilities. Absolute sntisfaction. 
Ten years’ experience. No losses. Referto Third Nat'l 
Bank, N.Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
hundreds of investors. Send for pamphlet forms and full 
information. Branch (Offices in N. Y. City, Albany & 
Phi, AY. Office, 187 Bway. C. C. Hime & Som, Agte. 


va W. HARRIS & CO., 


“115- 117 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


BONDS Of Counties, Cities, "ke. of high grade a 
ums Specialty. Send for descriptive lists, 








MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Company, 
156 & 158 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
ORGANIZED A.D. 1850. 


TO JANUARY 1, 1886, —THIRTY- FIVE YEARS. 
Premiums Received....................... 104,676.00 
Claims raid to Policy- penneety heated ) 

Premiums, Dividends, ete................ 25,125, 708 90 
BO SAS aS Sebi Aket ae dalb cchevddedeces 11, 150,827.00 


DESCRIPTION— One of the o oldest, strongest, best 

POLICIkS—Incontestabie, nun- forfeitabie, definite 
—_— Thos ben, values. 

A e, low, and rth 

pa participating or not, as 

RISKS careful and selected. 

PROMPT, liberal dealing. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in de- 
sirable territury, to whom permanent employmeot 
and liberal compensation wiil be given. Address 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 





J.L. Haley, ist Vice Pres. H. B Stokes, 2d Vice-Pres* 
H, ¥. W emple, Secretary. 8. N. Stebbins, Actu ary. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 23d, 1996 
The Trustees, in Conformity to (ie VUharter of the 
Company, submit the folowing Stutement of ita 
affairs on the Bist of December, 1885 
Premiums on serine Risks from 1st 
Tomeeey, 1885, 81st December 
1885 . $3,856,618 66 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1885. 1 


Total Marine Premiums... $ 
Premiums marked off from Ist 


uary, 1885, to 8lst December, 1685. 33,7 14 
Losses paid during the _- 


Cs euesece 339,525 10 


6,143 76 


Jan 


same period. $1,915,020 67 
of Pre- ee 

mioms aud 

Expenses. ...$776,712 42 





The Company has the » following assets, viz 
United States and State of New 
PS Stock, City, Bank, and other 


sks 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
wise.. 


.. 1,438,600 00 

Real Estate and Claims “due the 
Company, estimated a F3%,000 06 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable 1, ay 145 88 
Cash in Bank 897 88 


$9,034,685 00 


$12,740,325 46 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next 

The outstanding certificates of the isere of 
1851 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next,from 
which date all interest thereen will cezse. The 
certificates to be eee at the time of pay 
ment, and cance! 

A dividend of Forty per cent. ts declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ae 81st December, 1885, for which 
certificates wili be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
.e) ROBE RT B. M IN TU RN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAKLES H. MARSHALL, 

FRED} RICK H, CO8SITT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOHN ELLIOTT 
JAMES G. DE FORE 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOAN L. RIKER, 
DENTON SMI7H, 

GEORGE BLI8R. 
HENRY F. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 





. A. HAND ISAAC BF 
JOHN D. HE EDW AED F COYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM H. B, ANSON W. HAR 


WEBB, 
OHAS. P. BURDETT, 
RDMUND W. CORLIEs, 


JOHN D. JONES, President 
CHARLES DENNIS, / ice- /’resident. 
W. H. H. MOORRE, 24 Vice. President. 
4. A. RAVEN, *2 President 


EQUITABLE 
Mortgage Company, 
FARM .tecoszsnt *!2""" BONDS 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED. 
Capital, $600,000.00 


A pamphlet containing information cov- 
ering the history of Farm Mortgages for 
‘he past twenty-five years sent free on appli 


cation. 
OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, 208 B’way, Evening Post B’ld’g. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, V.P. 
23 Court Street. 
H. H, FITCH, Manager. 
PHILADELPHIA, 112 South Fourth Street. 


THOMAS MAITL. AND. 


Vwe 





BOSTON, 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
JOHN C 


AVERY, General Manager, 


THE 


PHU:NIX 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 





CASH CAPITAL.... - -$2,000.000 00 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses. . 231,473 72 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 1,334,932 36 
NET SURPLUS .. 921,014 62 


TOTAL 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
D. W. 
H. M. 


ASSETS .......... $4.488.220 70 

ean 
A, W. JILLSON, Vice-Pres, 
C. SKILTON, 8ec’y. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t See 
MAGILL, Gen’l Ag’t West. Dep’t, Cincinnati, O. 
T.F.SPE. Ase’t Gen’! Ag’t West. Dep’t.Cincinnati,O, 
A. E. MAGILL, Gen’! Ag’t PacificDept. San Franciaco 








Those answering an t*dvertisement wit 
confer a favor wpon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Awwortisoment in The Christian Union, © 
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THE 
_Pustishers Desk. 


New York, Tuurspay, Avcust 26, 1886. 


A WORD ABOUT MUSIC. 


A beautiful small quarto pamphlet has 
just been issued from the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. It contains much infor- 
mation in regard to this rapidly growirg col- 
lege, including the branches of instruction 
taught, embracing thirteen different schools, 
the names of thelarge corps of teachers and 
professors, the diplomas conferred this year, 
some facts about the home offered to pupils 
in the institution, and many other facts of 
interest to parents who wish to educate their 
chiléren in music and other studies taught 
at the New England Conservatory. That this 
institution is appreciated at home is shown 
by the fact that, out of a total of 2,186 pupils 
for the year ending last June, 1,276 were 
from Massachusetts.—[Boston Daily Jour- 
nal. 








The combination, proportion, and process in 
preparing Hood's Sarsaparilla are peculiar to 
this medicine, and unknown to others. 





Best, easiest to use, and cheapest. Piso’s Remedy 
for Catarrh. By druggists. Scents. 








EDUCATION AT THE PRUSSIAN 
COURT. 


Until Prince William, the eldest son of 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, had arrived 
at the age of fifteen, he had to study dally 
from 9 tll 12 aM, apause of a quarter 

an heur being allowed at eleven for 
breakfast. The Prince got regularly 
a piece of white bread, with such fruit 
as was in season. Dr. D——, his 
tutor, had beefsteak, etc., for breakfast. 
The savory smell of the meat always 
seemed to raise a feeling of longing in 
the Prince’s breast, and his eyes would 
often wander from his own modest re- 
pat to the smoking plate of his tutor. 
The latter also felt a certain amount of 
embarrassment in thus raising envy, ora 
similar feeling to it, in the heart of his 
pupil. The stern discipline which 
regulated even the meal times and recrea- 
tion did not, however, allow of the 
slightest indulgence. One day the lessons 
both in German and Latin had been 
done in splendid style, and Dr. D—— 
felt the laudable satisfaction of an in- 
structor when his pupil does honor to 
his teaching. ‘‘Ciisar de bello-gallico” 
had been rendered with spirit when 
eleven o’clock struck. A servant entered 
with breakfast on 2 silver tray—a smok- 
ing beefsteak for the Doctor, and a basket 
with bread and grapes for his princely 
pupil, who as usual did not fail to cast 
stolen glances at his tutors plate. 
“‘ Prince,” said the Doctor, carried away 
by his good humor, “I'm a great lover 
of grapes ; suppose we exchange—you eat 
my steak and I your—” The Doctor 
had not time to finish his speech before 
his pupil had taken the steak, with the 
brightest of faces. Both teacher and pupil 
were enjoying their exchange when the 
Crown Prince entered the room. Perhaps 
both eaters blushed, but the father made 
no remark, but merely inquired as to 
how his son had learnt, and was rejoiced 
to hear the Doctor’s good report. At 
twelve o'clock, as the tutor was about re- 
tiring, 8 message was brought that the 
Crown Prince desired to speak with him. 
** Doctor,” said his Highness, ‘‘ explain to 
me how it was that the Prince ate beef- 
steak and you a cold breakfast ?” 

The tutor put the matter in the best 
light, as a joke which his satisfaction with 
his pupil had caused him to make. 

**T allow the joke for this once,” said 
his Highness, ‘‘ but I wish the Prince to 
accustom himself to see these arrange- 
ments for your comfort without envy, 
and also that he should be satisfied with 
the food given him, which allows of an 
alteration in future years. What will he 
require at twenty if he longs for beef- 
steak for breakfast now? Bread and fruit 
are wholesome and fully sufficient for a 





boy of his age.” When breakfast was 
brought next day, the Prince did not look 
away from his plate. ‘‘ A splendid bunch 
of grapes !” sald he to himself ; ‘‘ a whole- 
some and excellent meal, which I prefer 
to your vecfetenk, Doster," 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

‘IT am going to have the celebrated 
Professor von Dunkelheim at the recep- 
tion to-night,” sald Mrs. Marlborough 
Croesus to Mrs. Sharpe; ‘‘ he’s a great ac- 
quisition—so very profound and learned, 
you know—but he won’t talk. Nobody 
has succeeded in making him talk. If 
there’s anybody at Newport that can 
draw him out, my dear, it’s you, and 1 
want you to try your skill on him.” 

‘* What's his specialty ?” 

‘* Butter.” (That was what Mrs. Sharpe 
understood Mrs. Marlborough Cic3us to 
say.) 

‘‘ Butter ? Why, that’s a queer fad fora 
learned professor. But I’ll do my best.” 

That evening, at the reception, Mrs. 
Sharpe opened out bravely upon Profes- 
sor von Dunkelheim at the first opportu- 
nity. 

‘* As we were driving out on tke island 
this afternoon, Professor,” said she, ‘‘I 
saw some of the most beautiful herds of 
Jersey cows that I have ever seen in my 
life.” 

= Ab?” 

‘* And at one place the cows beyond the 
fence contemplated us with such gentle, 
tender eyes and such soulful moos that 
for a moment I forgot their practical 
value in their esthetic attractions. But, 
after all, I thought, it is not fer their 
beauty that we should value them, but 
for the butter they produce.” 

"“Vea.~ 

Mrs. Sharpe rattled on about the cows 
for a conversational mile or two without 
drawing out any response from the pro. 
fessor. ‘‘ It is becaute he thinks I don't 
know anything about the way butter is 
made that he won’t talk,” thought Mrs. 
Sharpe. ‘‘ Well, I will convince him that 
I do know something aboutit.” And she 
proceeded to discuss the creamery meth- 
ods in vogue in Vermont, with an infinite 
deal of talk about coolers and temperature 
and mechanical butter-workers, and so on. 
She hadn't crammed on the subject al) 
the afternoon for nothing. 

But not a word could she get out of the 
professor beyond ‘‘ Um” and “‘ Ab.” He 
was plainly very much bored, and edged 
away aftera while. Mrs. Sharpe was in 
despair. 

Presently Mrs. Marlborough Ci«e3us 
got her into a corner, and sald : 

““Why, what in the world do you 
mean by talking forever to Professor von 
Dunkelheim about cows, and creameries, 
and all that sort of thing?” 

** Ien’t that his specialty ? 
tell me so ?” 

‘* Why, never in the world !” 

‘* What Is it, then, for heaven’s sake ?” 

‘* Buddha, of course. He’s written any 
number of books about Buddhism.” 

There is 8 marked coolness now be- 
tween Mrs. Sharpe and Mrs. Marlborough 
Creesus, Mrs, Sharpe says that a woman 
who pronounces ‘‘ Buddha” like “‘ butter” 
is hardly fit for cultivated society. 


Didn’t you 








MR. TILDEN’S VERSATILITY. 


Mr, Tilden was regarded only as a poli- 
tician by most of his countrymen. This 
was far from correct. He was a very ver- 
satile man, highly cultivated in rare direc- 
tions. Let me refer to his fondness for 
engraving, as a proof. An agent in Ber- 
lin, another in Paris, another in London, 
another in Philadelphia, and another in 
New York City, had directions to send to 
Mr, Tilden every engraving which they 
thought he would like. If he did like it, 
he would keep it and pay for. If he did 
not like it, he would return it, paying ex- 
press charges both ways. These,engrav- 
ings were nearly all portraits of historical 
characters in politics or the arts. He did 
not care how many engravings he had of 
the same man, In one portfolio you would 





find two hundred and fifty Cromwells, in 
another one hundred of Frederick the 
Great, in another two hundred of Bacon, | 
or fifty of Mirabeau ; while his portraits of 
Jefferson, Franklin, Voltaire, Tom Paine, | 
Horace Walpole, Marcy, Van Buren, and | 

S.las Wright were scarcely less numerous. 

I have Enown Mr. Tilden on the same, 
evening to talk art with Page or Bierstadt, | 
medicine with Dr. Frank Hsmllton and 
the late Dr. Austin Filnt, history with Mr. j 
Bancroft and Dr. Draper, poetry with Mr. 
Bryant, mechanics with Peter Cooper, an nd | | 


politics with any statesman who was pres- | “worth ARS Instructors, 2 
| sic, 0 


ent. In all these conversations he would | 
hold his own on even terms with the high- | 
est expert in the subject discussed. His | 
knowledge of the drama was extensive. 
His fondness for sculpture was based upon | 
a prefound knowledge of the technique of | | 
the art, as well as of the history of its} 
celebrities, His familiarity with medicine 
was based upon a careful reading of books 
on surgery, and upon a practical know)l- 
edge of botany and mineralogy.—[Corres. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Lactated’ Food 


The Most Successful PREPARED FOOD 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part, to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s milk. 

No other food answers 80 perfectly in such 

cases. It causes no disturbance of digestion, 
and will be relished by the child. 


In CHOLERA INFANTUM, 


This predigetted and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal results. 


FOR INVALIDS, it is a Perfect Nutrient in 
either Chronic or Acute Cases. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and »nilk is rejected by the stomach. In 
dyspepsia, and in ail wasting diseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods 
There can be made for an infant 


150 MEALS FOR $1.00. 


Sold by Druggists—25c » 50c., $1.00. 
(e A valuable pamphlet on “ The Nutrition 
of intonte and Invalids " free on application. 
We ts, Kicharpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 











NATURE’S TARRANT’S 
CURE FOR 


CONSTIPATION 


EFFERVESCENT 
SELTZER APERIENT, 


Yan elegant, ‘aa ali, 
pleasant aperient in the 
forms of a powder, produc- 
ing when dissolved in 
water an Exhilarating 
Effervescing Draught, rec- 
ommended by our best 
as a reliable 

agreeable remedy. It 
caren c onstipacion. 
curses Indigestion, 
cures Dyspepsia, 
anes Piles, 

es Heartburn, 


Sick- Headache, Liverscomnlgine 


AND end iigently urges au the 


DYSPEPSIAscs 


rgan 
ee action. It should 
found in every house- 

and carried by every traveler. Sold by d 
gists everywhere. 


im ¢: 


“=. 2 
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Side by side with the march of 
ctvillzation comes the desire to adorn 
our homes as God colors and glorifies 
the landscape, from spring’s faint 

te the deepest crimson of 
autumn. Never has a dollar and 
thirty-five cents gone so far before 
to refine and beaut utity. as a@ gallon 
of our paint on the side “ a house to 
parmanise it a spe landscape. 
The F. J. NASH M 7 Manu- 
facturers of Reedy. ’ Paints, 





Nyac. rene Co. x x Interest- 
fing Circewars Free. If your refuses you 
these g0008 apply to us direct, 





GENTS Wanted for “ The History of 
Sepia,” by Abbott. A 
t the popular price of 
75. “lan meee The 5 religious ape mention it 
| en of the few grant een ae nr Sa a 
reater success never known by agen erms 
Srinson & Co., Publishers, en Oy ago Maine. 





MONEY IN rye 


Send 15 cents to the Rev. E. Abbott, St. Joe, 
Mo., for a pamphlet that tela all me Bee Culture. 


WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only 
or fifteen cents per line.) 

















Tricycle For Sale.—In use but short time; 
complete order, good as new; “sold for no 
fault.” Present owner no further use for it. 
Price low. Address J. H. F., Chelsea Apart- 
ment, No. 89 Twenty-third St., New York City. 


Private Tutoring.—A young lady with several 
years’ experience wishes to devote three hours a 
day to teaching. Would teach in a family in 
Boston, Newton, or Auburndale. Good refer- 
ences. Terms moderate, Address “*K,” Box 61, 





Castine, Maine, 





EWENCLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF = MUSIC Boston, Mass.” 
RGEST and BEST | QUIFPED inthe 


rough Instruction in Voca and caer ne 

an, bn A 4 \ oe ay tru, 
0 ». Fine 

Litera re, French, German, and Italian La 

English ~ 

| B15 to proper r term. Fall’ tember 9, 

a 
886. illustrated Caleninn ae full isk 
“nadress, 7 TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q BOSTON, 











POUCHKEEPSIE (N.Y) 

MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

A First-Class School for Boys 

only, for College, West Point, 

Anuapolis, Scientific schools, or 
FOR BUSINESS. 





Terms, $400. For Circulars and 
% Y References, address, 
Cc. B. W ARRING, Ph. D., 
Principal 





TAINTOR'S 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND WOOD CUTS. 
Price 25 Cents Each, by Mail. 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Containing a description of and directions for visit- 


ing the Public Buildings, etc., Street Directory, 


Travelers’ Directory, and Map of New York. 
SEASIDE RESORTS. 
Atlantic Coast, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf. 


HUDSON RIVER ROUTE, 
New York to West Point, Catskill Mountains, 


Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 


Champiain, Adirondacks, Montreal and Quebec. 


Gaide to Saratogs Springs, with mnape and woot cuts, 


ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE. 
New York to Watkins’ G'en, Rochester, 
Chautauqua, and Niagara Falls, via Erie Railway. 


NEW YORK TO SARATOCA, BUF- 
FALO AND NIACARA FALLS. - 
Via Hudson River and New York Central Railroad. 
NEWPORT ROUTE. 


New York to Boston, via Newport and Fall River. 


Descriptions of Newport and Narragansett Bay. 
NEW YORK TO WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Via N, Y. & New Haven and Connecticut River R. R. 


NORTHERN RESORTS. 

White Mountains, Lake a ae Green 
Mountains, Lake Champlain, Shi 

Thousand Islands. 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL RECIONS. 

New York and Philadelphia to Easton, Bethlehem, 


Delaware Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Harris- 


burg, Williamsport and Elmira, 


NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, 


BALTIMORE AND WASHINCTON. 


Containing a complete description of the City of 


Washington. 
SARATOCA MINERAL WATERS. 


DIRECTIONS FoR Ustna: By W, O. Strutman, M. D. 
Atove Guides sent, postpaid, on receipt of 2c. each, 


For sale by Newsdealers and Booksellers. Published by 


, TAINTOR BROTHERS & COMPANY, @ 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York, 


NORWICH LINE 


For Boston, Worcester, Watch Hill, Bloc 
Island, New London, Norwich, White 


Mountains, and all points East, 


From Pier 40, North River, foot of Watts St. (next 
pier above Desbrosses St. Fe erry), daily, Sundays 
excepted, at & P.M. 

The New Iron Steamer 


‘‘ CITY OF WORCESTER,” 


without exception the most elegant stehmer” on 
Long Island Sound, leaves New York on Tuesdays, 
jursdays, and Saturdays. 


And the Favorite Steamer 


“CITY OF NEW YORK,” 


(recently rebuilt), on opposite days. 
Tickets and Staterooms secured at 207, 257. am 297, 
a — tian Hot tole, kee Pulte n St, indoor 
‘08m! otels ; m St. 
Pier 40 North River, and on Steamers. “ ly - 


GEORGE W. BRADY, Agent. 


DUPLICATE 2222-2, 
WEDDING “ext = 
PRESENT rapes 
J:H.JOHNS'TON, 


lar quotations, 
N. ¥. 








Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzes, &c. 


Diamonds and 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Aug. 26, 18886. 





THE BATTLE OF THE BIRDS. 


The bluebirds early took possession, 
and in June their first brood had flown 
The wrens had been hanging around, 
evidently with an eye on the place—such 
little comedies may he witnessed any where 
—and now very naturally thought it war 
their turn, A day or two after the young 
bluebirds had flown [ noticed some fine, 
dry grass clinging to the entrance of the 
cavity, a circumstance which I understood 
a few moments later, when the wren 
rushed by me into the cover of a small 
Norway spruce, hotly pursued by the male 
bluebird, It was a brown streak and a 
blue streak pretty close together. The 
wrens had gone to housecleaning, and the 
bluebird had returned to find his bed and 


bedding being pitched out-of-doors, and \ 


had thereupon given the wren to under- 
stand in the most emphatic manner that 


he had no {intentions of leaving the} 


premises so early in theseason. Day after 
day for more than two weeks the male 
bluebird had to clear his premises of these 
intruders. It occupied much of his time, 
and not a little of mine, as I sat with a 
book in a summer-houee near by, Jaughing 
at his pretty fury and spiteful onset. On 
two occasions the wren rushed under 
the chair in which I sat, and a streak 
of blue lightning almost flashed in my 
face. One day, just as I had passed 
the tree in which the cavity was placed, 
I heard the wren scream desperately ; 
turning, I saw the little vagabond fal) 
into the grass, with the wrathful bluebird 
fairly upon him. The Jatter had returned 
just in time to catch him, and was evi- 
dently bent on punishing him well. But 
in the squabble in the grass the wren 
escaped and took refuge in the friendly 
evergreen. The bluebird paused for a 
moment with outstretched wings, looking 
for the fugitive, then flew away. A score 
of times during the month of June did I 
see the wren taxing every energy to get 
away from the bluebird. He would dart 
into the stone wall, under the floor of the 
sum mer-house, Into the weeds—any where 
to hide his diminished head. The blue- 
bird, with his bright coat, looked like a 
policeman in uniform in pursuit of some 
wicked, rusty little street gamin. Gen- 
erally the favorite house of refuge of the 
wrens was a little spruce, into which their 
pursuer made no attempt to follow them. 
The female would sit concealed amid the 
branches, chattering in a scolding, fretful 
way, while the male, with his eye upon 
his tormentor, would perch on the top 
most shoot and sing. Why he sang at 
such times—whether in triumph and de- 
rision, or to keep his courage up and re 
assure his mate—I could not make out. 
When his song was suddenly cut short, 
and I glanced to see him dart down into 
the spruce, my eye usually caught a 
twinkle of blue wings hovering near. 
The wrens finally gave up the fight, and 
their enemies reared their second biood in 


peace. 


THE EXPLANATION OF MISCHIEV- 
OUSNESS. 


A writer in the ‘‘Spectator” says: 
We should have sald that the cause of 
mischievousness was an abnormal desire 
to enjoy the sense of power by giving 
pain but for its manifestation in so many 
animals, It is difficult, however, to be- 
eve that the raven thieves from any such 
motive ; while the monkey often, and the 
dog almost always, tries to hide away the 
evidence of his conduct, which is incon- 
sistent with the enjoyment of power: 
That may influence the boy who fires a 
hay-rick or stretches twine before a horse’s 
feet, or the girl who collects a crowd of 
starers by throwing furniture about, but 
it will not explain acts of pure ‘‘ bedevil- 
ment,” like that of the boy who sets fire 
to his own hair, or swallows ten peach- 
stones in succession, Nor will the com- 
monest form of vanity, the desire to be 
an object of attention, or, a8 we now 
phrase it, the “craving for notoriety,” 
account for mauy of the manifestations 
of mischieyousness which are intended 








always to remain secret, and sometimes 
are enjoyed in proportion to their secrecy, 

We should therefore be inclined to 
suggest another explanation. The truly 
mischievous are rarely bright, tricksiness, 
not mischievousness, being the attribute 
of the over-vivacious; and we suspect 
that in some animals and men there exists 
a duller form of laughter, a rudimentary 
laughter, as it were, which mischievous- 
ness provokes, and which is, therefore, 
enjoyable. The foundation of laughter 
{s the cense of surprise, and it is toawaken 
this scnee in themselves and others, ina 
tude and immature but violent way, 
that the mischfevous display their per- 
versities, ‘‘I did it tosee how he would 
look,” or, ‘‘I did it to see what would 
happen,” is the frequent and true expla- 
nation of the guilty, and would be the 
constant explanation but that the world 
does not accept it as an excuse, and the 
mischievous know that. Why nature 
should evolve this desire to excite and to 
feel surprise, when surprise can in no 
way add strength to the animal or man 
who enjoys it, {s, like laughter itself, one 
of those mysteries which the metaphysical 
evolutionists have not explained, and 
which, like that extraordinary fact, the 
apparent occasional existence of what we 


Peculiar 


To itself in many important particulars, Hoed’s 
Sarsaparilla is different from and superior to any 
other medicine. 

Peculiar in combination, proportion, and prepara- 
tion of ingredients, Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses 
the full curative value of the best-known remedies 
of the vegetable kingdom. 

Peculiar in its medicinal merit, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
parilla ae¢complishes cures hitherto unknown. 

Peculiar in strength and economy, Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla 1s the only medicine”of which can truly be 
said, “100 doses one dollar.’”’ Medicines in larger 
and smaller bottles require larger doses, and do not 
produce 4s good results as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Peculiar in its “good name at home”—there Is 
more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold in Lowell, where 
it is made, than of all other blood purifiers. 

Peculiar in its phenomenal record of sales abroad, 
no other preparation has ever attained such poju- 
larity in so short a time. | 

Peculiar in the confidence {t wins among allclas es 
of people, one bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla sills 
another. 

Pecullar in the care and neatness with which it is 
put up, Hood’s Sarsaparilla gains favor at a glan(e. 

Do not be induced to buy other preparations. Be 
sure to get *‘the peculiar medicine,” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg$5. Prepared only | 
by C. IL. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





iA MAN 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIG 


! 


call ‘‘ irony” in natural forces, is inex- | —— 


plicable on any thcory ever offered, except 
the single one that behind the ‘‘ Forces” 
is a Mind with a design. 








THE CAPACITY OF THINKING. 


I have asked, said Mr. Goschen, in a 
recent lecture at London—and it is a good 
test—can you, on a long railway journey, 
think out a problem on a great social sub- 
ject? Will you begin to think out that 
problem when you have before you two 
hours in a railway carriage? This is 
simply a form of mental indolence. Peo 
ple cannot concentrate themselves and 
bring their thoughts sufficiently together 
to do spontaneous work. It partly comes 
from this, again: that they will not give 
themselves time. From that they get out 
of the habit of steady thought, and they 
will not dwell long upon one subject. 
Both in reading and in thinking you 


never get far unless you will have a long | th 


consecutive {¢te-1 {¢te with your book or 
with some problem. People read and 
think in the same way that they visit their 
acquaintances and friends. They have 
an excited conversation for a few minutes, 
and then the visit is over. If you wish to 
see a landscape or explore a character, 
you must take time, and it must be done 
by steady. consistent, and continuous 
thought. I bespeak, therefore, for read- 
ing and for thinking greater deliberation, 
more careful choice, consecutiveness, and 
continuity, and, above all, that it should 
never become necessary to hurry through 
anything, whether it be lecture, or book, 
or problem. 








THE INCURABLES. 


They are a large army. Homes and hos- 
pitals and asylums are built for them, and 
many & private household has its sorrowful 
individual members who, with old chronic 
diseases, are given up by the doctors as hope- 
legs cases. 

Happily, the army of incurables is not as 
large as some people think. There are many 
people who have been given up 80, but are 
yet alive and happy. Judge Flanders, of New 
York, was so far gone that when he came to 
inquire if Compound Oxygen could do any- 
thing for him, the doctor hardly dared to 
express the faintest hope. Yet Judge Flan- 
ders is now daily attending to business. 
The Hon. William D. Kelley thought his life 
work was done over ten years ago. He says 
now that he owes the prolongation of his life 
to Conqount Oxygen. . H. Whitely, 
Eeq., of Philadelphia, considered himself one 
of the great army of ‘‘incurables,’’ yet Com- 
pound Oxygen made him a new man. And 
80 with hosts of others. Don’t despair, how- 
ever long you have been ill, or however hope- 
less may seem your case, but write to Drs, 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, Phila., 
Pa., for their treatise on Compound Oxygen. 
It will be sent free. 








A 80PT, VELVET TEXTURE is imparted tothe skin 
by the use of Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. For skin 
diseases it should be used freely. Never take a 
bath without it. It is also especially useful as a 
means of bleaching and purifying woolen, cot 
ton, and linen fabrics. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25c. 

Corn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions, 





Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sq, 
(Pike's Toothache Drops cure in] Minute, 3a, 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position and close rel 
’ jatio 

all principal lines East and West, at initial pow ghee 
mina! points, constitutes the most important mid- 
continental link in that system of through transpor- 
tation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Cocstc. It 
is also the favori'e and best route to and from points 
East, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


is The Creat Rock Island Route 
uarantees its patrons that sense of personal ° 
rity afforded by a solid, thorough} tatlasted ome 
bed, smooth tracks of continuous sicel rail. substan- 
tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock 2s near 
perfection a9 human skill can make {¢, tho safety | 
apzliances of patent buffers, platforms and cir-brakes, 
and that cnacting discipline which governs the prac- | 
tical oporation of all its trains. Other specicities of | 
Hie route a Trematyes at all connecting points in 
opots, an © unsurpassed comiorts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 2, = 


The Fast Express Trains betwee icago and } 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, ro Stee and 

Atchison are composed of well vontilcted, Nucly u 
holstercd Day Coaches, Magnificent; Pullman Palace | 
Sleopors of the latest design, and sum tuous Dining | 
Cars, in which elaborately cooked meals aro ki urely 

eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City andAtchison | 
are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. | 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is tho direct and favorite line between Chicago and | 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connections aro made | 
in Union Depots for all points in the ‘‘orritories and | 
British Provinces. Over this routo Fast Express | 
pF S eng places, summer re 

5 que localities, a t ct 
e- we da Minnesota. Tele 5 ths most | 
route to the ric 
lands of interior Dakota.» wheat fields and postoral | 
another DIRECT LINE, via Senoca an 
kakee, has been opened between Cincinnati, i | 


30 the mos 


apolis and Lafayette, and Council Bluff. ansas C 
neapolis and St. Paul and intermedinto wine” 
For detailed information see Maps and Folders 

Spietaahic, as a oy — at all principal Ticket 

nn , y/ . 
A tates and Canada; or by ad- 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN 
Pres’t& Gen'1 M’g’r, _« Gen’l Mkt & Pass. Agt 
\ CHICAGO. 
Have 


You CONSUMPTION | 


Congh, Bronchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER'S TONIC without 
delay. It hascured many of the worst cases, and isthe best 
remedy forall affectionsof the throat and lungs, and dis- 
eases arising from impure blood and exhaustion. Often 
saves life. Cures whenallelse fails. $1, at Druggists 








rrrTw ! 
HINDERGORNS The Best Cure for Corns, ! 
&. 15 cts. at Druggists. | 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 












Also end for Cold in the Head, 
e, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 









ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and \\:2-%/ 
COMFORT). 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 












It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 2 
For sale by all lead-{ 
ing dealers. 

Price by mail $1.30. 


FOY, HARMON & q 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


VOMEN 
In the Uni ed States, Canada 
an land wear 


GOOD SENSE” 


CORSET WAISTS. 


\ THOUSANDS rts. 












2 Be sure your Corset is 
stamped **Giood Sense.” 
g\\ Sold by leading Retailers 
21\ S\everywhere. Send for Circular 


( FERRIS BROS, Manofactarers 
81 


hite St.. NEW YORK. 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original’ Beware of Imitations! @ 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 


1878. 
et 


LF PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE » 


Is used by thousands of first class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics on their best work. Received 
GOLD MEDAL. London,’83. Pronounced arongest 
ue known. Send card of dealer who does not kee} 
it, with five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CAN FRE 


Russia Cement Co, Gloucester, Mass, 2 £UES 












‘CURE §!DEAF 


IMPROVED CUSHIONED KAR DRUMS Porfeetlp 

the Hearing, and perform the work of the natural 

drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in position. Alk 
conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
Pustressd boo with testimonials, FREE. Address orealloa 
. HISCOX, 883 Broadway, New York, Mention this paper. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ye unc Memorial Tablets, 
*, Decoration. 
lWW'd Circulars & R. LAMB 

' ’ 


Free. Special 
Designs on request, ¢ 59 Carmine St., N. ¥ 











Furniture, 
Memorial Windows, 





- MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churches, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more tham 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, | 


Bel ls of Fare Copper and Tin for Chy 

Schools, Fire Alarms,Far 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Pree. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cieuienatt & 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Crimes anp Prats for CHURCHES, &@ 

Send for Price and Catalogue. 
H. McSHANE lee 
Mention this paper. Baltimere. Mé, 
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Copyright for our Show if 
Cards aud Box Labels, f 
and have also secured [jj 


i 
i 
i 


dels and wrappers rem 


\ —————— 
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~av0S Uva SWIGMY. 


OF THE PURE AND e000 THIS ARTICLE RECOMMENDS ITSELF 
‘Manufacturers for Fifty years of “The Genuine Yankee” and other celebrated Shaving Soaps, 


Lovers 


“BETTER SOAP 


WAS NEVER MADE, 
Nor PURER, not only for shaving, 
4 but for all Toilet purposes, and [ 
\ speak thus after years of personal and 
family use.” 

—G. W 


ice, Ed. am. CHRISTIAN REVIEW. 


} 






Especially Soothing and Refreshing for the 
Toilet and Bath in Hot Weather. 

Put up in square and round cakes; also in 

pound bars. Ask your Druggist for it, or 

send 2c, stamp for trial sample. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


= 





Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 


Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


D RST TBACHERS, AMERICAN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 


CARLETON SCHOOL, 


Home and day pupils. felect and safe 

School, and Bustin 

vee circulars, adress, 
N. CARLETON, 


“BRADFORD, 


For Boys & 
Younes ® ene 


Heaith and ae. ee for a Bag 3 Protesetonal, 


MASS. 





Gp SEES WICH. CONN,—Home School 
Lad 


oung 1. 
ful. Education thoror 
PRINCIPALS, {eu 





Cur 


A. FLINT, Principal. 


AY GOA, LAKE. MILsTARY ACADEMY, 








A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 


for Roth Sexes which is ex pected to 
Ever thing modern. New 


miles frum New York, 5 from Sing Sin 
e225. 
pequa. N 


Per 


equal the best. 
(1886) Building—lower 
stories grantte, upper of brick. HI! country, 2 
ear, 
Chappaqua Muuntain Inet tute, Chap- 


ehkeepsie, N 
Offers to young “ladies superior adv rs 


(eaaras, AND Sg randaeapalghe 
I for 





thorough training in all branches nece+sary to 
= arator: — for college, 


MISS SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


with home comforts 





Rtn se 
ea Roys. Classical, 
Engishe Courses. Diplomas 
ven. Ath oe leasant home tn a 
colentaile P acoe 8. Eight teach 
rs. 45 LAY st. Oth, For Catalogues, 
ress 4 rincipa 
add Ss 9 LLS, Principal. 
S 
3 HS. 8 NJ) INSTITUTE.— 
rau Sy Coles aale are, Hie 
preparat. ege. Music, Elocu- 
tion. New * ‘or tica’ em. 
N Lo ry for Practical Chemistry. 








GRADUATE of a 
Kindergartners desjees a posi 


Addre: 
BuxX 336, Newtonville, Mass. 


pills van be sec’ 


Boston Training School for 
tion. Would open 
& Kindergarten in connection with a Private School, 
or by herself, wherever a —~ ee number of pu- 





ABBOTT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Tre fifty eighth year opens on Typete. Septem 
. Draper; for 
A McREEN. Principal, 


ber %th. Fur circula 
a@imts<ion, to MISS P 
Andover, le 


Rly to W. 





ACADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS. 


Thorvugh preparation for Business or for Co 


Absolutely bealthful location and genuine ane, 
dings. Highest ref- 


f, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


with the most refin surroun 
erences watt x re —— 
J 





ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Proressors : John P. Gulliver, Reletions of Chris 
rt C. Smyth, 
; Wiliam J. Tuck+r, Sacred Rhetoric 
and Pasturat Thevivgy; Jobn Phelps a a al 

J. Wesley 
ematic 
tdward Y. Hincg&s, Bibtical Theology ; 


enity to the Secular Scien:es; Egbe: 
Church Histore 


History and Urient 
Chureulll, Alocution ; 
Theology ; 
Georg - F. Moure, Het-rew ant Cognat 
Frank E. \ oodruff, 
URKKS: 
tive History of the Greater 


A > 
George Harris S 


e Languages: 


igions ; Rev. 38 


Loomis, Modern Cities and Some of their Problems. 
Jerm begins Sept.9 For Catalogue or other in- 
furmatiou appiy to E@BERT C. SmyTH, President of 


the Faculty. 


New ethno eg Greek Lxct- 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, L.D., The Cempara- 





Se pe THEOLOGICAL SEMIRABY. 
Ful of teachers. Full course of study. 


or, 
Audress I Frolessor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maie. 





Be re ACADEMY, 
stamtord. Conn 
A boys’ 
Forty-niath wor begins Sept 15. 
VM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.D., President. 
Three Years’ Course. Twenty Instructors. 
Address EDMUND H. BEANETT, Dean. 





RIDGETON. CUMBERLAND 2 <.. x3 J. 
Mrs. We+toott has removed ber board 

for young ladics and chiluren, known for oe 
years «s The Young Ladies’ ners. Camden, N. J., 
tw ber homein briugetun, N.J. The residence is one 
of the flaest in south J-rsey, being built on hich 
ground surrounded by large foreat trees and belted 
with pines. J+nnis aud bvating. The house is very 
coummudious, fluismed in hard woods, and has all the 


——— eunveniences. Particular attention has 
to the plumbing and drain , neither 
of wach can be excelied. ibe climate dry 


an 
mile iv winter. 1. will be our continued aim, while 
providing every care and dtvention to the — 
&u' bappiuessof thuse tutrusted to us, to insist u 
thorcugh 8 hoiarsbip. au ladies admit) to 
Weliesicy Ooll-ge on our certificate. Fall term 
beyinus SEPIEMBER 23. “For particulars, etc., ad 
dress MKS. 5. 8. WEsTOUTT, rrincipal. 


$300 





eterey Besonrs on Ae 
ung — New 

othe mmo de lend, 
Gov. W. CUUK, Ph.D., * principal. 





RYN MAWEK COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
A CULLEGE WOMEN. 
The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year will be sent on application. 





BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, 
‘MESTEK, VERNY 
Eng! ish Ly Cheamend Schvol for both a Terms 
mode:ae. Year begins oo 6, 1886 
best New York references 
Adaress Kev. L. M. Sk FERANCE, Principal. 


NUKTHFLELD, MINN. For both sexes. 
paratory and Collegiate courses. Ciasaloal, 
Literary, and Sefent fic. Vocal and Instru. 
mental Music, brawing. and Painting. Sixteen 
texchers. Fail term ~~ Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 8, i886. Expenses very lo Address 
Jas W. STRONG, President. 


GANNET [ HSTITUTE ForYoung Ladies, 


Boston, Mass. 
Family and Day Schoo! “OTP ¢ »f teachers and Lec 
turers. The 83d year beg > Sept.29. 1886. For circular ap- 
ply to Rev.Geo.Gannett, 4. M. ,69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ne ~ NATIONAL SCHOOL 
Elocution # Oratory. 


Large and experienced staff of teachers. -_ lo- 
mas and degrees. Fourteenth year begi 











sonar ate Pa for aula ue "7 the 
retar n Bech 
Philadelphis, tel, 1127 Girard Street, 


boardiug schuul of the highest grade. 


\LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GmiA, 
1,961 Madison Av 


without further examination. Boarding 
moderate terms. Miss NORTH and Miss 
Principals 


reopens September 90. Junior and Advanced Courses. 
Special attention given to College Preparation. 
Pupils prepared here admitted to V = sey A College 


BARNES, 


Catalogue free, wv. G. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACASEMY. 
Worcester, 

3ist YEAR begins September ". 1886. Studies: 

Most prectical Er glish branches, Physics. Chemistry 


Mercantiie oendies, Surveying, French, German, ‘and 
4 . B. METCA 











OoK ACADEMY Y. 


avana, N. Y. 

Graduates admitted without examinations into 
Vassar, Brown, Rochester, and Madison. Building 
heated by steam, with bath-rooms, gymnasium, etc. 
Expenses moderate. Fall term me peree one. Aug. Sist. 
Ad A.C. Principal. 


F, A.M., SUPERINTENDENT, 
EMPSTEAD INSTITUTE, 
Hempstead. Long I-land.N Y. 

4 Thorough English Boarding BAPE Boys. 
Primary Totermediate Higher English and 
Commercial Courses. Twenty-seventh year 
begins September 15. Catalogues sent on 
Application. 





GOLORADO COLLEGE 


Complete Classical, 
Preparatory Courses 
Climate es; Uy favorable in cave of As‘hma 
Malaria, and Incipient Puimonary D 
Excellent Society : no Saloons. 
Year opens Sept. 8. 








CUSHING ACADEMY, 


MASS. 


—, Rave ot full col 


urses, besides Music, Painting. 
ete. 


MES E. VOSE, Principal. 


Literary, Scientific, and 


Address the Secretary, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


ASHBURNHAM, 


A college preparatory and Pit School for both 


ine regular instructors. Good new buildings, 
ak, and apparatus. Heathful country 


location. Expenses =e rate. Free scholarships 
to indigent Fue pecial terms to ho gd 
+ year begins 0% Send for catal 


‘OME a BOSE FOR DEL ICATE. AND 
LE CHILD %. 
L. W. BAKER. M.D., Baldwinville, Mass. 


QUGHTON SEMINARY 
ane meray ine 


J %th year. Advantages unsurpassed. d for 
illustrated Catalogue. A. G. BENEDIC T. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 


Rare 0 rtunities afforded. Send for circular 
to STA NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 











) Pary: HALL SEMINARY, LITITZ, PA. 
A Moravian School for Girls. 93d year opens 
sept. 14. Rev. H. A. BRICKENSTEIN, Princi 


MISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 


“ WOODSIDE.” HARTFORD CONN, 
Extensive grounds; healthful location. First- 








ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 


editor of this paper. 





is and Young Lavies reopens October 4, 1856. 

Excellent advantages in enquenee, Bi Music. and Art. 

Christian bome, thurough culture. 

Wellesiey in this schoul admitted wit 

peng i — on our certificate. For circu 
M. E. MEAD. 


Dr. Holbrook’s 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. Reopens Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 15th. Address REV. D. A. HOLBROOK, 
Ph. D. 








ELMIRA COLLEGE. women. 


Course of study equal to that of the be best Col- 
aiso Kiective and Special ad 


leges ; also t 
—- in Music and Art. Building witn best 


ern im ws heated by steam, and fur. 
on with elevator 
Museum and 4% G ‘erms moderate. Address 
Rev. A. W. COW .DDo’ D., Pres’t, Elmira, N. Y 





Es?on"s AND FRENCH SCHOOL 
R BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
1.700 Green Street, Philadelp phia: 


become accurate thinkers and Areed intelligent 
women. Post-Graduate Courses a ~ tly 
sircilars the Pri ipal Mise BOYER. 


Sots ti 








English and Classical School, 


A Boarding and Day School, fitting boys and giris 
for coliege. The boarding de meat for a limited 
number of giris only. Special courses for 


Address 


upils in literature, langue and science. 
ties J hd Mrs. Harriet E. 


‘osephine A. Clark, 
Page, Matron, Rutland, Vermon 


FLORIDA 


‘| ACADEMY & COLLEGE, 


AT DeLAND, FLORIDA, 


A first-class sqptemy for both sexes, Five 
courses : Colle; paratory, Higher + nglish, Nor- 
mal, Business. Fy rawing. First-ci 

and Music Departments. Fine new Dormitory Bulid- 
ings, enabling us = Aas eh ee and t 
reasonable rates. 





of this Institution is 





to give, In the deligntru trul el limate of Florida, as 
oan +,- liperat‘an edue ation a can can be Sekine 
ew England Land Coll 
receive ts of both se 4 
enter Freshman Class. Send "tor { to 
J. ¥. FORBES, President, 
DeLand, Ficetdes 
Or H. A. DELAND, Fairport, N 





For Milustrated School Advertise te 
Page Pr osmmaiiies 





RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 8u- 
b new brick buildings, steam heated; 13 
te Ts; preparatory, and 


Healthful location for boys. Refers to the senior 
OREN COBB, A.M., Principal. 


D8 JEN, CONN. Mrs. Mead’s Home School for 
ir’ 


_ fitt d for 
out further 
ad 


class instruction in all departments. Twelfth year 
opens Sept 22. 





Iss by BRARD’sS SCHCOL ree YOUNG 
DIE=< AND CHILDREN 
Montclair, N. 

ae under the eecien 


assisted “Ay . Reading 
ress Miss 1 F. HUBBARD.” 


A home boardin 
of the Principa 


For circulars, ad 
MSH Ooh ie ENG! IkH AND FRENCH 
HOVL FOR YOUNG L4ADIE< AND 
CulLD& EN, No, ‘21 Kast Thirty-Sixth Street, near 
Park Avenue, will reopen Tuesday, September 28 
Drawing, Elocution, Calisthenics, and + ewing in- 
cluded. Lectures through the year on Literature, 
Hi Architecture, etc. Special course for ad- 
vanced ‘pupils. At home Sept. 16. 


Misses A. and M. Falconer Perrin’s 











Girls’ School, 2,02: Fifth Avenue. Eighth year, Four 
departments. Native Teachers a enn and — 
man. Highest Standard. pupils @500 
year. 

iss BE. L. KOUES’ SCHOOL 

FoR YOU pd Bg mes AND + ~reeaaey 
45 East 68th 
Morning and “Afternoon Ciseeee tor Adults, 


eopens Sepiember 30. 


ORAVIAN S#*MINARY FOR YOUSG 
LA DISS, B Bethiehem Pa. Ksta' Ditened 1745 
and in successful ope rashe ever since; offers a 





Sor 
Leration healthy and beauti- 
peeeky LONGCHAMP. 


La MS TUTE 


Riverview Academy, 
POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Prepares for College and the Government Acad 
emies, for Businees and Social relations. '} borouch 


Military Instruction. Springfield Cadet Rifles 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals.” _ 





wanes SC HOOT. 
odale, Masa. 

a Home Schoo fie ‘Girls of alla ea, and a Fittin 
School for Wellesley College. + ed limited 
Superior Advantages in Music and A 

DELIA T. SMITH, Principal. 

CIENTIFIC PREPARATORY SCHO . 

S Duxbury, Mass, A Home school for a 
Prepares for College or Scientifi: School Refers 1, 

permeation to President “cr Harvard Univ., Prod. 
zanza, Mass. {nst. Tech, and others. Addrees, for 

circulars, FREDERICK B. B. KNAPP, 6, 8.B., (MLL. 





g BUSTLETON, PA 
ST. LUKE? § SCHOOL BESTE. Near LR TON. Pa. 
A Home School. Number limited to thirty-five. 
Careful indé idual attention. Prepares thorough! 
for business or any college. Ex ensive and beuut 
ful grounds. Unusually heaithful. 


Gymnasium, 
with regular drill under master. i 


Out of-door sporis 
encouraged to promote maniiness and health. Prin 
cipal assisted os four resident masters, all coll ge 
graduates. HAs. H. STRKOUT, A.M., M., Principal. 








Swit IN Cc, SHORTLINGE’S A ACADEMY 
for Young Men and Boys, edia, Pa., 
twelve miles from Philadeiphia. Fixed price 
covers 6évery expense, even books, etc, No extra 
charges, No incidental expenses No exanina 
tion foradmission. Twelveexperienced teach ra, 
all men, andali graduates. Special opportunities 
for ap students to advance rapidly. Special drill 
for culland backward boys, Patrons o1 students 
may select any studies or choose the re gular Eng 
lish, Sclentific, Business, Classical, or Civil Engl 
neeringcourse. Students fitted at Media Academy 
are now in Harvard Yule, Princeton, and ten other 
Colleges ana Polytechnic * chools en siucents 
sent to College in 1883, fliteen in 1884, ten in 1885, 
ten In 1886. graduating class every year in the 
commercial dt partment. A Physicai and Chemi 
cal Laboratory, Gymnetium and Rail Ground 
1,500 volumes added to Library in 1888. Physical 
apparatus doubled in 18s: Media has seven 
churches and atemp rance charter which prohibits 
the sale of all intoxicating drinks For new 
me rong eee the Principal and * ro 
prietor, 8 C SHORTLIDGE, A. 

Graduate), Media, Pa. rae eaeeree 





i“ ’) SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
THE ELMS Famity, Day. and Music School 

for Gtrla. Primary, Academic, Classical, and Post 

Graduate Courses. 

MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, Principals, 








HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green). formerly of No. 1 Firth Ave., will 
reopen their Engitsh and French Boarding and Da 
School for Young Lacies on Thurs: ays Sept. 3v, 186, 
INSTI- 


at No. 68 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Joralemon Street, between Clinton and Court 








JHE PACKER, COLLEGIATE 


te. Y. 

A school for the thorough teaching of young ladies. 
Collegiate, Academic, and Primary Departments. 
The vext term will begin September 2. ! 

students assigned to classes Septen. ber my 16, 17. 
There are no extra charges for instruction in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Drawing, or Calisthenics. 
An attractive home, under liberul mnagement, re 
ceives Students from out of town, The Furty- first 
Annual Catalogue. giving a detailed +tatement of 
the courses of study, sent on application to T. J. 
Backus, LL.D., President of the Faculty. 


Es WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
tor RL ad a. t. 29th Is provided 
for giving a superior educetion in Collegiate, 
Felectic, and Preparatory Departm: nts; also in 
Music and Art Mars. HENRIETTA KU1Z, 245 Wal. 
nut &t., Philadelphia, 


Wells. College for Young Ladies, 


RORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N 

FULL cou) LEGIATE Course of Suny “Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsur- 
ne De for beaut os healthfulness. Session be 








ae education in all departments at moderate 
M®**: M. be AA ay 3 s HOME 
ScH OOL. ls on IRLS. 


Syr 
Number strictly” *fimited. ‘school —.. be tos 
Wednesday, September 15, 1886. Re 
Henry Ward Beecher, Rev Correll overt, Son. 
James B, ¢ngell, Hon. “andrew D. W 


Muh 
YACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
WILLISTINE HALL. 

A Home ScHooL for Young Ladies. Thorough 
instruction in knglish Music, and the Languages. 
Lectures upon Art and Fore Samat Acaress 
Misses J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL, Nyack, N.Y. 

both sexes the best 


Oberlin SescS 


te) 
religious influences ; elective fF eee students 
last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. J.B. T. Mars, 
Secretary. 





NT POEL (N.J.) ACADEMY FOR 
M. WALKADT (Yale, 75), Prin 








COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0, offer: 


Comment agons oF Music.—Under the Col- 
LO, corps of first-class instruct 


eee i= Oberlin: 





— Street Semin ) will o D 
Kept. 29th, at ogonts, ‘the b 


ber 1886. Send for Catalogue. 
. 8 FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2,027 CHESTNUT *T , PHILADELPBIA. 

For Girls and Young Ladves Beardwgand Day, 

Pre pares for College ; 7 sreduates in Seminary Course; 
qualifie 8 for teaching. 

Reference, Joby Wanamaker. Address for Circulars 

Rev. J. R MILLER, 1,334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 52d year September 9. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets. 
Thorough instruction. Best of home influences. 
Send for circular to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. 











AS. E DIVINITY SCHOOL 

ith the privileges of the Universiry, open to 
» wag Christian denomination. PsOFKssORS AND 
INSTRUC’ ORS: Timothy Dwight, Noah Porter, George 
E. A Samuel, Harris, George P. Fisher. Lewis 0. 
Brastow, Jobn E. Kussell, George B Stevens (elect), 
Wm RK Harper, Mark Bailey. Begins Sept. 23. For 
catalogue or fuller information apply to Proi. G-o. 
K. Day, New Haven, Ct., or either of the Professors. 


38TH YEAR. NF 





LYNDON HALL, 
ptt) jo tole: N. ¥ .—High Class 
School for Young Lad Music, Drawing, Paint 
ing, Languages, and inglish branches thorougbiy 
taught, with full regard t the equally important 
matters x Aan care and training” Address 

MUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. Principal. 





country scat of J ‘ay Cooke, ni Philadelphice For 
nee Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa 


OREAD INSTITUTE Fer Young Women. 


a Pb no Founded | 1848. 
ne t. epee wiry _ 
Seminary Course in Li Liberal and College Pre: 
ry. Special courses. includ nog Elocution and 
i ——— urers secured. 
“ani "ier 2 circulars 





Careful 








JOS, E, KING, D.D., Ft. Edward, N. Y. 





THE BEST F 


equipped by study. travel, and ea pei 
facilities for Art Study; —.. Paint 
able Send for catalogue. 
RROOKLYYS. ¥. 


OR, ar, fe AY cH RA s. 
seclusion. College Course. Facul 


All advantages of the Metropolis with suburban seci 
rience. Great pw po LL Loh 


hese (og Be t Mb. LLD. Principal 135 MONTAGUE CURRED, 


wy d Muse.  Unequsied 





AKE ERIE 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Loc: pleasan 
turers. Bet and tuition ry — outers ear. 
Applications should be made early Miss AR 


SEMINABY 


. Fourteen resident teachers and five lec-| dress 





—- yi F. , Prin., Worcester, 
asiriG. i ti ue FOR YOUNG 
G,N.Y. Ladies & Misses. 
High esuae aa vantages in Music, Art, Eloct- 
tion. English and Modern Fuil or partial 
courses. 30 miles from N. Y. City. Charges moderate 
Opens Sept. 21st. Rev. C. D "RICE, rincipal. 





PEEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY Academy. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
109th year begins Sept. 8, 1886. For catalogue ad- 








Wale kine 








#400 —At Yonkers on the Hudson, fifteen 
e miles from New York. A thorough 
schvol aud genuine ne K. TOL 7 nib Lo: 
Ref reais. OLBROOK, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 


I haven’t spent a dollar for a doctor since 
I have had a bicycle. That is hard on the 
doctors, but it is a good argument for the 
bicycle.—[Rev. George F. Pentecost. 


THE POPE MFG. CO., 


597 Washington St., BOSTON. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 





Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


2 WARREN ST., NEW TORK; 115 WABASH ATE, cHicago, 








